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PREFACE. 


X  AM  aware,  that  numerous  writers  have 
preceded  me  in  a  description  of  the  United 
States,  some  of  whom  have  been  professed 
authors;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
work  that  gives  a  full  account  of  any  part  of 
them  as  they  now  exist.  "  Morse's  Gazet- 
teer," **  Winterbotham's  America,"  and 
"  Brissot  on  tlie  United  States,"  although  va- 
luable works,  convey  but  a  faint,  and  often, 
incorrect  account  of  the  present  situation  of 
America.  Most  of  the  travels  I  have  seen, 
are  full  of  prejudice  and  invective  against 
America  and  Americans,  which,  in  some 
instances,  the  authors  could  scarely  feel ; 
A  2 
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and  who,  perhaps,  inserted  them  from  no 
worse  motive,  than  to  make  their  publica- 
tions })alatable  to  their  readers.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  "  Janson,"  "Par- 
kinson," and  "  Ashe."  Some  travels  in  the 
United  States,  however,  are  free  from 
prejudice,  such  as  "  Lambert's,"  "  Mi- 
chaux's,"  and '^  Wansey's;"  "Bradbury's" 
also,  of  more  recent  date,  is  a  valuable 
work. 

But  if  the  works  published  a  few  years 
ago,  do  give  correct  and  valuable  informa- 
tion of  what  the  United  States  were  then^ 
and  I  readily  admit  some  do  ;  the  rapid 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  sudden 
and  prosperous  rise  of  literally  hundreds  of 
villages,  towns,  and  cities,  the  formation  of 
new  districts,  territorial  governments,  and 
independent  States,  with  the  consequent 
improvement  and  changes  in  society,  all 
bear  me  out  in  the  propriety  of  publishing 
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the  present  work.  Besides,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary pressure  of  the  times,  many  per- 
sons are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
New  World.  Information  to  these,  has 
heen  my  first  study. 

In  the  Journal,  I  have  copied,  almost 
verbatim,  from  my  note  book ;  which  willj 
in  some  measure,  account  for  the  little  me- 
thod observed  in  the  arrangement :  indeed> 
the  whole  book  is  but  a  collection  of  ob- 
servations, made  at  the  moment,  of  recollec- 
tions, and  extracts.  The  frequent  mention 
of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  appearance  of  the 
landscape,  prices  of  farms  and  provisions, 
costs  of  travelling,  &c.  with  the  notes 
and  anecdotes  which  are  introduced,  will, 
I  conceive,  give  the  reader  a  more  correct 
idea  of  the  country  and  state  of  society, 
than  more  diffused  notices,  or  the  most 
elaborate  periods  of  eloquencei 
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As  tlie  intention  of  this  publication,  is, 
principally  to  supply  an  account  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  compressed  my  Journal,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  give  descriptions  of  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  They  are 
extracted  from  the  "  Western  Gazetteer," 
a  recent  publication  by  S.  R.  Brown,  of 
Auburn,  New  York.  He  travelled  over 
much  of  that  country  himself.  I  have  also 
made  free  with  his  useful  book  in  describ- 
ing Cincinnati,  and  Lexington,  and  in  se- 
veral other  instances.  The  description  of 
Philadelphia,  is  partly  from  "  Mease's  Pic- 
lure  of  Philadelphia;"  and  that  of  New 
York  is  much  of  it  copied  from  "  Blount's 
Stranger's  Guide  to  the  City  of  New  York," 
and  "  Spafford's  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of 
New  York."  I  have  also  received  some 
assistance   from   the  American   edition  of 
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"  Morse's  Gazetteer."  For  the  extracts  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  from 
American  authors,  I  can  only  request  their 
indulgence ;  the  design  of  the  work  would 
have  been  incomplete  without  them.  In 
the  Miscellany,  at  the  end  of  the  work, 
will  be  found  some  useful  Tables  and  in- 
formation. 

To  conclude,  I  may  have  mentione4 
facts  unpleasant  to  some ;  but  I  can  safely 
affirm,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  de- 
viated in  the  following  pages  from  the  real 
state  of  things  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Bradbury  ob- 
serves, in  the  Preface  to  his  Travels,  *^  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  speak 
the  truth." 

JOHN  PALMER» 

lynn,  July  Ath,  18^8. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Leave  home — voyage — Mr.  Cobbett — Neiu  Yo7^k 
— journey  to  Philadelphia — excursions  to  the 
falls  of  Schuylkill,  Germantoicn,  Bustletozcn, 
and  Wilmington. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1817,  I  left  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  Reynolds, 
of  Walsoken,  and  Mr.  John  Clemenson,  of  Up- 
well,  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  where  we  arrived 
safely  on  the  10th,  and  there  joined  several 
friends  from  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  who 
were  going-  out  to  settle  in  the  United  States. 

Our  first  care  was  to  enquire  for  a  good  ship„ 
We  were  recommended  to  the  Importer,  Captain 
Ogden^  bound  to  New  York  ;  finding  her  a  ves- 
sel with  excellent  accommodations,  we  eng-affed 
for  our  passage  in  the  steerage,  paying  111, 
each  ;  to  be  found  with  beef,  biscuit,  soup,  flour 
once  a  week,  cookings  and  water. 
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Having  passed  the  necessary  examination  at 
the  custom  house,  and  laid  in  our  tea.  suiiar,  and 
other  stores,  on  the  28th  of  March  we  got  under 
weigh,  mustering  near  forty  passengers,  cabin 
and  steerage,  having  proceeded  to  Black  rock, 
four  miles  below  Liverpool,  we  came  to  anchor. 
At  11  P.M.  the  celebrated  political  writer, 
Mr.  William  Cobbett,  and  his  two  sons,  John 
and  William,  came  on  board  as  passengers  ;  it 
was  a  very  boisterous  night,  but  Mr.  Cobbett 
knowing  we  were  to  sail  early  in  the  morning, 
and  fearing  pursuit  under  the  Suspension  Act, 
risked  his  life,  to  avoid  incarceration. 

Next  morning,  after  being  examined  by  the 
officers,  and  boarded  by  a  custom-house  boat, 
whilst  under  weigh,  and  again  examined,  we 
pioceeded  to  sea,  and  were  detained  a  week  in  the 
Irish  channel,  buffeted  by  contrary  winds.  As 
usual,  on  a  first  voyage,  most  of  the  passengers 
were  sick  for  a  few  days,  but  this  soon  wore  off, 
and  we  made  the  beef  and  biscuit  casks  pay  for 
our  temporary  abstinence. 

On  the  5th  of  April  we  cleared  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  had  a  fine  fair  breeze  lor  sixteen  days, 
which  brought  us  on  the  verge  of  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, when  we  began  to  experience  head 
winds  and  bad  weather,  being  almost  continually 
laying  to.  We  carried  away  several  sails,  and 
were  driven  into  the  stream  which  sets  out  from 
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the  bay  of  Mexico,  where  we  experienced  a 
dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  during 
a  gale  of  wind.  The  electric  fluid  struck  the 
main  mast  twice  in  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes, 
shivered  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  struck  down 
several  men,  killing  one,  most  of  the  passengers 
below  felt  the  shock  in  various  parts  of  their 
bodies,  the  lightning  flying"  fi'om  conductor  to 
conductor,  snapping  and  flashing  like  musketry. 
The  gust  was  soon  past,  but  we  experienced 
squalls  and  dead  calms,  until  we  made  the  land 
on  May-day.  On  the  4th  of  May,  the  highlands 
of  Navesink  in  sight,  (called  by  the  seamen,  from 
the  distance  at  which  they  may  be  seen,  Never- 
sink)  ;  in  the  evening  Sandy  Hook  light-house 
in  sight;  boarded  by  a  pilot  at  11  P.  M.  and 
brought  to  anchor,  early  in  the  morning,  within 
the  Hook. 

bth  of  May.  Weighed  anchor  early  this 
morn  in"-,  and  stood  in  for  New  York.  Passed 
the  narrows,  guarded  by  two  forts,  where  the 
bay  is  about  1000  yards  wide,  and  again  came 
to  anchor  at  the  quarantine  ground  ;  the  shipping 
and  spires  of  New  York,  about  eight  miles  off, 
plainly  to  be  discerned.  After  a  slight  examina' 
tion  by  the  quarantine  doctor,  being  all  healthy, 
we  were  permitted  to  proceed.  A  trifling  sum 
is  charged  each  passenger,  towards  the  support 
of  the  quarantine,  (I  forget  what,  but  it  did  not 
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amount  te  a  dollar).  As  we  approached  the 
city,  the  bay  spread  oi\t  seven  or  eight  miles 
wide,  dclig-htfuUy  variegated  with  islands,  (on 
all  of  which  there  are  forts)  many  neat  white 
farm-houses,  and  several  villages. 

The  fields  were  covered  with  the  rich  verdure 
of  nature,  the  peach  and  apple  were  in  full 
bloom,  whilst  the  white  canvas  of  the  sailing- 
vessels,  the  smoky  volumes  of  the  steam  boats, 
the  immense  forests  of  masts,  and  the  many 
spires  of  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  New 
World,  added  to  the  scene,  coming-  oif  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean,  every  thing  appeared  to  wear 
the  face  of  enchantment.  Towards  evening'  we 
arrived,  and  were  safely  moored  at  Coffee  House 
Slip,  and  with  joyful  sensations  prepared  to 
laud. 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  wish  to  hear  of 
]\Ir.  Cobbett,  and  how  he  conducted  himself  on 
board,  I  shall  devote  a  page  to  that  subject.  I 
did  not  see  Mr.  Cobbett  on  his  first  coming  on 
board,  till  next  morning-,  when  we  were  ex- 
amined by  the  custom  fumse  officer.  There 
were  several  g;entlemen  belonging-  to  Liverpool 
besides  the  passengers  all  on  deck,  and  from  the 
habit  we  are  sometimes  in  of  figuring-  a  man  in 
our  minds,  whom  we  have  never  seen,  I  was 
quite  lost.  I  had  fancied  him  a  thin  pale  man  ; 
he  wes  the  last  man  in  the  ship   I  should  have 
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supposed  lo  be  Mr.  Cobbett,  the  g-reat  uiiter. 
He  is  tall,  athletic,  and  florid,  with  ail  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  yeoman. 

During  the  voyag'e,  he  unfortunately  was  at 
considerable  variance  with  the  captain,  origina- 
tini^  in  a  quarrel  about  the  cabin  provisions. 
The  ducks  and  hens  were  all  old  ;  and  if  I  had 
met  with  tiiem  in  the  States,  I  must  confess,  I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  suppose,  they  were 
iu'oug-iit  over  by  some  of  tiie  first  settlers  !  To 
the  rest  on  board  (excepting-  one  or  two  violent 
aristocratics  in  the  cabin)  his  manners  were  free 
and  communicative.  He  would  be  as  often  in 
the  steerage  as  in  the  cabin,  and  smoke  his  pipe 
and  converse  on  various  subjects  with  consider- 
able g-ood  humour.  His  langMiage,  like  his  Re- 
j^isters,  is  plain  and  nervous,  often  dashed,  when 
warm,  or  on  politics,  with  the  vile  habit  of  swear- 
ing. Of  his  son  John  I  can  say  but  little,  never 
having-  had  any  conversation  with  him  ;  William 
is  conversable  and  pleasant. 

It  was  dark  when  we  landed ;  Mr.  Liester,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  and  myself,  called  on  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
an  Englishman,  corner  of  Nassau  and  Fulton 
Streets;  Mr.  L.  had  business  with  him.  We 
spent  a  very  agreeable  evening' ;  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  returning-  him  my  acknowledge- 
ments for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  I,  a 
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perfect  stranger,  was  entertained  the  first  evening 
1  spent  in  America. 

Qith  of  May.  Several  of  us  took  lodgings  at 
Greenwich,  a  pleasant  and  populous  suburb  of 
New  York.  Price  of  board  and  lodging,  four 
dollars,  or  eighteen  shillings  sterling,  per  week. 
At  the  best  taverns  and  boarding-houses  in  the 
city,  you  cannot  be  boarded  and  lodged  under 
two  dollars  per  day. 

The  things  that  most  struck  me  on  my  first 
walks  in  the  city,  were  the  wooden  houses,  the 
smallness,  but  neatness,  of  the  churches,  the 
coloured  people,  the  custom  of  smoking  segars 
in  the  streets,  (even  followed  by  some  of  the 
children^)  and  the  number  and  nuisance  of  the 
pigs  permitted  to  be  at  large  * ;  as  to  the  rest,  it 
is  much  like  a  large  English  town,  but  I  shall  at 
present  defer  a  particular  description,  and  pro- 
ceed to  other  subjects. 

\^ih  May.  To-day,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Clemenson,  who  proposed  to  accompany  me  to 
the  westward,  I  engaged  a  passage  for  Philadel- 

*  In  the  city  of  New  York,  on  a  moderate  calculation, 
several  thousand  pigs  are  suffered  to  roam  about  the  streets, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  corporation  and  danger  of  passengers. 
A  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  their  being  at  large  after 
January,  1818,  but  before  it  went  into  operation,  it  was 
repealed. 
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plna  ;  fare  throughout  five  dollars.  The  line  pro- 
ceeding- by  Amboy,  we  sailed  down  the  bay  iu  a 
small  packet,  and  arrived,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
at  Pertii  Amboy,  an  incorporated  city  of  New 
Jersey,  thirty  miles  fro;n  New  York  ;  the  com- 
pact part  does  not  contain  one  hundred  houses; 
it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey  expected  it  would  ripe  to  consider- 
able importance,  wiiich  will  never  be  the  case  ; 
it  is  too  near  and  between  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  without  any  of  their  ad- 
vantages, except  the  harbour. 

On  landing'  we  found  two  stages  waiting  to 
convey  us  forward.  We  proceeded  through  a 
barren  uninteresting  country,  to  a  stage-house 
about  twenty  miles  on  the  road,  where  we  slept, 
or  rather  staid,  for  the  night.  Several  fresh  im- 
ported low  characters,  who  came  in  one  of  the 
stages,  were  carrying  on  a  little,  as  they  called 
it,  keeping  us  and  the  harassed  innkeeper  and 
his  family,  who  were  friends,  in  tribulation  all 
night. 

Early  next  morning,  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  over  an  indifferent,  and,  in  some  parts, 
bad  road,  but  a  much  better  country,  than  we 
passed  yesterday,  several  small  villages,  houses 
mostly  of  wood,  many  good  farms  and  orchards. 
At  one  o'clock,  we  reached  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey,  a  handsome  village  of  one  wide  street. 
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planted  with  trees  on  eacii  side;  it  is  situate  on 
a  high  bank  of  the  Delaware,  twenty-four  miles 
from  Philadelphia^  and  commands  an  exquisite 
view  of  the  windings  of  the  Delaware,  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  elegant  seat  of  Joseph  Buona- 
parte on  the  Jersey  side,  &c.  After  dinner,  we 
proceeded  on  board  the  steam-boat  Etna,  part  or 
whole  owned  by  the  above-named  ex-king-. 
Having'  never  been  in  a  steam-boat,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  her  size,  beauty,  convenience,  and 
swiftness,  going  six  miles  an  hour  against  the 
tide. 

In  descending  the  river,  which  is  from  ha|f  a 
mile  to  a  mile  wide,  we  staid  a  few  minutes  to 
land  and  receive  passengers,  at  Bristol,  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  city  pf  Burlington,  on  the 
Jersey  side,  both  small,  but  neat  and  well-built 
places.  There  are  many  pretty  country  seats  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  At  six  in  the  afternoon, 
arrived  at  Market-street  Wharf,  Philadelphia. 
As  soon  as  the  steam-boat  reached  the  wharf,  \ye 
were  boarded  by  a  number  of  black  ticket-porters, 
who  possess  a  considerable  share  of  impudence, 
and  if  not  bargained  with,  will  try  to  impose. 
I  went  to  board  at  Mr.  Louther  Taylor's  board- 
ing-house, 264,  Market  Street,  between  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Street.  Price  of  board  and  lodging, 
five  dollars  })er  week  ;  very  good  accommodation. 
19//i  May.     Having  penetrated  this  beautiful 
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city  in  most  directions,  making  observations  Avhich 
will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter,  several  of  us 
Englishmen  made  a  party  to  proceed  in  a  stage 
on  a  visit  to  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  (a  few  miles 
above  Philadelphia)  and  the  surrounding  country; 
the  land  is  beautifully  undulated  in  this  direction, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  Falls  is  picturesque  ;  the 
Falls  themselves  are  no  curiosity,  except  perhaps 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  greatest 
curiosity  is  a  wire  foot-bridge^  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  wide,  suspended  from  the  trees,  and  stretch- 
ing across  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  two  hundred 
feet,  (I  speak  from  memory ;)  vs^hen  crossed,  it 
vibrates  amazingl}^  It  being  pleasant  weather, 
we  decided  to  walk  home  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Schuylkill.  In  our  walk,  we  saw  several 
boys  fishing;  they  seemed  to  have  tolerable  sport. 
A  fisherman  whom  we  accosted  proved  to  be  an 
Englishman  ;  he  was  satisfied  with  his  situation, 
and  said  he  could  earn  at  his  profession,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month.  The  banks 
of  the  river  has  numerous  pleasant  cottages  and 
seats  on  its  margin.  Woodlands,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  is  particularly  elegant.  We  en- 
tered the  precincts  of  the  city  over  the  best  single 
arched  bridge  I  have  ever  seen  ;  a  little  below  is 
the  permanent  bridge,  at  the  end  of  Market 
Street ;  these  two  are  the  handsomest  wooden 
bridges  in  the  United  States, 
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2bth  Mai/,  Siuidai/.  This  morning,  Mr.  Cle- 
menson  and  myself,  took  our  seats  in  a  German- 
town  stage,  on  an  excursion  into  the  country ; 
we  had  a  stage  full  of  people,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  on  religious  topics.  I  was  much  amused 
by  the  observations  of  a  middle-aged  genteel 
looking  lady,  and  should  have  thought  her  de- 
ranged, if  I  had  not  noticed  several  of  the  pas- 
sengers paid  her  opinions  great  attention.  She 
talked  of  the  Bible  Societies ;  and,  amongst 
other  things,  said,  that  "  as  the  Gospel  had  now 
found  its  way  to  all  the  whole  world,  it  ought  to 
convince  all,  especially  Deists  and  Mahomets,  of 
its  divine  origin."  Commenting  on  the  sins  of 
the  world,  she  observed  ''  if  it  was  not  for  the 
praying  people,"  (meaning  probably  her  sect,) 
-''  she  had  no  doubt  the  wicked  city  of  Philadel- 
phia would  be  consumed  by  fire,  or  something 
worse,  from  heaven  !"  In  the  midst  of  her  dis- 
course, she  suddenly  exclaimed,  on  seeing  a 
style  leading  into  a  field,  "  Ah  !  that  style  always 
reminds  me  of  poor  Bunyan's  style  !"  Coming 
from  England,  where  such  fanatical  conversation 
in  a  stage-coach,  is  rare,  and  finding  several 
assisted  and  helped  her  out  with  her  remarks,  I 
took  out  a  note-book,  and  began  to  take  the 
conversation  down  ;  I  soon  found  I  was  sus- 
pected, and  an  almost  dead  silence  ensued. 

The  road  is  good  and  thickly  inhabited.    We 
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observed  several  curious  tavern  signs  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  on  the  road  side,  amono'st  others, 
Noah's  ark,  a  variety  of  apostles,  Bunyan's  pil- 
grim, a  cock  on  a  lion's  back,  crov/ing,  with  the 
word  Lihevti/  issuing-  from  his  beak,  naval  en- 
gagements, in  which  the  British  ships  are  in  a 
desperate  situation,  &c.  ;  the  mosi,  common  signs 
are  eagles,  heads  of  public  charactei-s,  Indian 
kings,  &c. 

The  stage-coach  in  which  we  travelled,  was  of 
the  kind  generally  used  in  America.  They  are 
a  sort  of  light  waggon  on  springs,  having  leather 
curtains,  that  roll  up  ;  the  roof  is  supported  with 
eight  pillars,  they  hold  about  fourteen  passengers, 
all  inside,  and  are  well  adapted  to  this  country, 
the  driver  sits  on  the  front  seat  very  little  elevated 
above  the  passengers. 

Gerniantown  is  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
and  consists  of  one  long  street  of  stone  houses, 
the  inhabitants  are  almost  all  German  descend- 
ants, it  is  a  corporate  town,  and  contains  near 
5000  inhabitants;  their  religion  German-cal- 
vinist,  Lutheran,  Friends,  Methodists,  and  an  ex- 
ordinary  sect  called  Mennonists.  Morse  gives 
the  following  account  of  them  :  "  The  principal 
congregation  of  the  Mennonists,  and  the  mother 
of  that  sect  in  America,  is  at  Gerniantown.  They 
derive  their  name  from  Menno  Simon,  a  learned 
man  of  Wismar  in  Germany,    one    of  the  re- 
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formers,  born  in  1505.  Some  of  his  follower'* 
came  into  Pensylvania  from  New  York  in  1692. 
There  are  about  4000  of  them  in  tlie  state. 
They  do  not  like  the  Tunkers  (another  extraor- 
dinary sect)  believe  in  general  salvation,  yet,  like 
them,  they  will  neither  fig'ht,  swear,  bear  any 
civil  office,  go  to  law,  or  take  interest  for  money. 
They  use  great  plainness  in  their  dress,  and  prac- 
tice many  of  the  rites  of  the  primitive  Church." 

Germantown  is  famous  for  an  obstinate  attack 
made  on  the  British,  on  the  4th  of  Oct.  1777,  by 
the  Americans  under  Washington.  A  large 
house  garrisoned  by  the  British,  near  which  much 
slaughter  was  made,  remains  in  the  same  state  it 
was  left  by  the  British.  Our  landlady  was  ^ 
young  woman  at  the  time,  and  assisted  to  dress 
the  wounds  of  the  Americans  after  the  battle,  on 
which  she  descanted  witii  a  considerable  display 
of  feeling  and  patriotism. 

We  left  Germantown  on  foot ;  the  evening 
was  fine ;  quantities  of  a  beautiful  insect  called 
fire-fly  were  playing  about,  they  are  half  an  inch 
in  length,  aud  send  forth  a  brilliant  light  from 
under  their  wings.  As  the  sliades  of  evening  in- 
creased, the  grass  and  air  seemed  on  fire  with 
their  numbers ;  they  are  perfectly  harmless. 
For  the  first  time,  1  saw  and  heard  a  bull  frog, 
they  are  something  larger  than  the  largest  frog  in 
England,  and  bellow  as  loud  a*?  a  bull ! 
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26th  Maij,  Mondai/.  In  the  afternoon  we 
proceeded  on  foot  to  visit  Mr.  Long-,  a  gentleman 
lately  from  England,  who  lives  at  Bustletown, 
ion  miles  to  the  north  of  Philadelphia,  The 
roads  all  round  Philadelphia  are  laid  out  wide, 
with  post  and  rail,  no  ditclies  or  quick  hedges, 
both  of  which  are  uncommon  in  America.  There 
are  many  good  houses  and  country-seats  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  We  stayed  at  Frankfort,  a 
neat  village  five  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Oar 
supper  consisted  (and  supper  and  breakfast  boasts 
of  a  similar  mixture  of  good  things  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union)  of  beefsteaks,  fried  bacon,  peach 
preserves,  shortcakes,  bread  and  butter,  &c.  with 
corfee  and  tea,  for  which,  a  bed  and  two  glasses  of 
toddy,  we  paid  seventy-five  cents,  each  *.  Whilst 
\\QVQ,  we  were  witPiess  of  iJie  republican  simpli- 
city, so  common  in  the  States;  Major-general 
Isaac  Worrell,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  living 
in  the  vicinity,  called  at  the  tavern  for  a  glass, 
he  was  accosted  by  his  former  title  by  several 
farmers  and  tradesmen,  assembled  under  the 
tavern  portico,  and  conversed  with  them  quite  at 
his  ease.  He  wears  a  cocked  hat,  and  v/as 
dressed  in  a  coat  of  the  cut  of  1776,  drives  his 
own  waggon,  and  is  quite  a  Cincinnatus. 

The  universal  custom  in  America  is,  when  once 
a  man  has  been  a  general,  captain,  or  judge,  &c. 

*  A  cent  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 
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he  is  always  addressed  by  his  title,  the  judge, 
instead  of  Mr.  is  sometimes  called  squire ;  this, 
with  the  title  of  his  excellency,  given  to  the  Pre- 
sident during  office,  and  honourable,  &c.  ap- 
plied to  certain  state  officers,  is  the  utmost  stretch 
titles  have  reached  in  this  country. 

27th  Mai/,  Tuesday.  After  a  pleasant  walk 
we  arrived  at  Mr.  Long's  house,  having  known 
him  in  England,  he  received  us  with  great  plea- 
sure, he  works  a  merchant  and  grist  water-mill, 
of  extensive  powers,  and  having  a  large  family, 
several  sons  men,  will  be  enabled  to  manage  it 
without  much  additional  help.  In  the  afternoon 
two  of  his  sons  accompanied  us  in  a  walk  to  view 
the  neighbourhood,  we  passed  through  the  town 
which  is  small,  in  the  course  of  our  walk  visiting 
the  house  in  which  Mr.  Cobbett  formerly  lived, 
and  wrote  in  favour  of  European  politics,  and 
against  those  of  the  United  States,  when  to  use 
his  own  observation  he  knew  no  better. 

The  country  is  gently  undulated,  soil,  clay  mix- 
ed v/ith  sand ;  the  farm-houses  are  almost  all  of 
stone,  and  very  substantial,  with  good  barns  and 
barracks  to  preserve  their  grain  ;  tiie  barracks 
have  a  moveable  roof,  supported  on  posts,  in  which 
holes  are  bored  and  the  roof  raised  and  lowered 
at  pleasure.  We  called  at  several  houses,  every 
thing,  though  homely,  indicated  ease  and  plenty. 
The  chairs  and  tables  were  plainly   made,  the 
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windows,  wliich  are  numerous,  all  sashes  (I  never 
saw  a  casement  in  the  United  States)  the  best 
room  displayed  a  list  carpet  of  home  manufac- 
ture ;  (very  few  have  figured  carpets)  the  fire- 
places were  all  on  the  hearth,  with  hand  irons  to 
support  the  wood  ;  in  the  best  room  some  have 
an  iron  fire-place  (on  tlie  hearth  plan)  called  a 
Franklin ;  these  look  very  neat,  and  will  much 
?<ooner  heat  a  room  than  the  open  fire-place. 

We  visited  a  natural  curiosity,  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bustletown  ; 
it  is  near  200  feet  high,  very  rugged,  and  full  of 
chasms,  overhanging  a  small  creek,  called  Pena- 
peck.  It  is  a  tradition,  that  one  of  the  principal 
Revolutionists  of  1649,  hid  himself  here  from  the 
fury  of  Charles  II.  which  without  very  strict 
search  on  the  immediate  spot,  might  very  easily 
be  etfected.  Here  is  a  mineral  spring,  of  which 
we  drank,  grateful  to  the  palate,  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  magnesia,  and  iron. 

Whilst  with  Mr.  Long-,  he  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

Farms  in  the  neighbourhood  seldom  exceed 
200  acres  ;  price  of  the  best  farms,  with  a  good 
stone  house  and  offices,  100  to  120  dollars  per 
acre ;  rent  from  four  to  eight  dollars  per  acre. 
They  have  been  dearer,  but  so  many  farmers  are 
proceeding  to  the  western  states,  that  the  price 
is  reduced.    The  grain  crops,  on  account  of  their 
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rapid  growth,  are  seldom  choaked  with  weeds. 
It  is  common  to  gel  a  crop  of  buck  wheat  after 
other  grain.  The  manure  used  is  dung,  plaister, 
or  lime.  But  little  machinery  is  used,  most  of 
the  work  being  done  by  manual  labour;  the  price 
of  a  labourer  from  12  to  20  dollars  per  month, 
and  his  board.  Fencing  with  post  and  rail,  four 
feet  high,  cost  one  dollar  for  twelve  running  feet. 
Virginia,  or  zigzag  fence,  which  is  the  roughest 
sort,  being  split  rails  laid  on  each  other,  fastened 
by  cross  pieces,  and  continued  almost  in  the  form 
of  a  W,  the  angles  not  so  acute  ;  thirty -five  cents 
for  nearly  the  same  length.  Horses  are  middle- 
sized,  but  hardy ;  any  thing  of  a  team  of  four^ 
costs  400  dollars.  For  horse  feed,  some  of  the 
farmers  use  rye,  coarse  ground,  mixed  with  cut 
straw;  on  this  they  say  the  horses  do  well;  a 
handful  of  salt  is  given  them  once  or  twice  a 
week,  of  which  they  are  extravagantly  fond ;  it 
is  considered  of  great  use.  Instead  of  the  bloody 
barbarian  practice  of  nicking  a  grown  horse, 
they  have  a  practice  (introduced  by  Mr.  Sheerer, 
of  Bustletown)  of  taking  a  foal  immediately  on 
its  being  cast,  and  bending  the  tail  flat  to  its 
back,  with  a  knife,  the  operator  cuts  off  the  su- 
perfluous part;  without  any  other  nicking,  when 
"•rown,  it  carries  the  tail  as  if  nicked  with  the 
greatest  art. 

Sheep  are  not  kept  but  in  small  flocks  :  there 
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are  no  large  flocks  with  regular  bred  shepherd?^ 
as  in  England  or  Spain.  Pigs  are  plenty,  and 
of  a  pretty  good  sort,  worth  ten  or  eleven  dollars 
per  Gwt.  Raising  poultry  for  the  city  market  is 
a  nniversal  practice.  Taxes  of  all  sorts  on  farroi 
in  Philadelphia  county  not  more  than  one  penny 
in  the  pound  sterling. 

Produce  and  price  of  corn  and  grain  *, 

Produce  to  the  Acre.  Price. 

Dollars 

Wheat  16  10  SO  bushels  •  •  •  • 2    0  per  bushel. 

Barley  not  much  grown,  could  not  get  the  produce. 

Oats  . .  30  to  40  bushels 0  50  per  bushel. 

Rye  ..20  —  30^ ., 1  25 

Corn. -30  — 40^ .1     0 

Clover  1|  —    2  ton   25  to  30  dollars  per  ton. 

Wheat  is  sold  by  the  bushel^  which  is  consi- 
dered to  weigh  601bs. ;  if  it  weighs  but  571bs.  it 
is  held  to  be  unmarketable,  and  a  buyer  may  call 
off.  The  farmer  has  no  regular  corn  exchange  to 
go  to,  he  must  carry  it  in  bulk  to  market,  or  sell 
it  to  a  neighbouring  merchant  or  miller,  which 
he  can  always  readily  do  at  market  price, 

2Mc  May,  Wednesdai/.  At  one  in  the  after- 
Boon^  embarked  in  the  steam  boat,  Superior^  In 
company  with  Mr,  Long,  sen.  and  Mr.  CIe= 
menson,  intending  to  proceed  to  Wilmington  in 

*  Corn  always  means  maize.  Wheat,  oats,  5rc.  are  called 
grain  by  way  of  distinction. 

c 
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the  state  of  Delaware.  The  boat  was  full  of 
passengers  for  Baltimore.  I  observed  an  amazing- 
quantity  of  trunks  and  portmanteaus  are  used  by 
American  travellers,  and  even  people  going  a 
short  visit ;  1  think  we  had  two  waggon  load  on 
boards  and  not  a  box  amongst  them.  The  peo- 
ple on  board  appeared  almost  invariably  genteel 
in  their  dress  and  manners  ;  the  reason  for  this 
is,  I  conceive,  that  equality  which  reigns  amongst 
Americans,  no  distinction  being  made,  all  having 
the  same  cabin  to  sit  in,  and  the  same  table  to 
dine  at ;  the  passenger  who  aspires  to  be  thought 
respectable,  knowing  the  rule,  spruces  himself 
up  accordingly.  The  ladies  have  a  cabin  to 
which  they  can  retire  at  pleasure.  No  smoking 
is  allowed  between  decks.  The  Religious  Tract 
Society  of  Philadelphia  have  a  collection  of 
pamphlets  on  board,  to  which  all  passengers  have 
access.  Some  of  these  tracts  are  excellent,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  ruinous  effects  of  idleness, 
drunkenness,  and  gambling ;  but  others,  on  the 
conversion  of  little  children,  and  hardened  sin- 
ners, borrowed  chiefly  from  London  copies,  seem 
to  be  intended  for  very  weak  minds,  and  what  is 
essential  to  true  religion  ;  1  thought  some  of 
them  wanted  a  portion  of  both  truth  and  reason. 

On  both  sides  of  the  river  the  sliore  is  low  ;-on 
the  Jersey  side  almost  one  continued  forest;  the 
Pennsylvania  side  is  rich  land  and  well  farmed. 
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Seven  miles  below  Philadelphia  we  {>assed 
Red  Bank  and  Fort  iMiflin,  places  of  historical 
note  for  the  defence  made  during-  the  Revolution 
against  the  British  forces.  As  we  approached 
Wilmington,  it  appeared  to  advantage  on  a  con- 
siderable eminence  long-  before  we  reached  it. 
In  passing-  up  Christiana  Creek,  the  ruins  of  a 
church  built  by  the  first  Swedish  settlers  attracted 
our  attention.  At  six  in  the  evening  we  arrived 
at  our  destination,  and  put  up  at  the  Washington. 
A  circumstance  happened  on  landing  worth  men- 
tioning :  there  was  a  man  on  board  the  steam 
boat,  who  had  a  negro  with  him  in  chains;  this 
negro,  he  said,  was  his  slave,  and  had  run  away 
from  his  plantation  some  time  since ;  no  sooner 
was  he  on  shore  with  his  slave,  than  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  fifty  or  sixty  blacks,  who  manifested 
a  determination  of  freeing  their  countryman  ;  the 
slave-holder  was  alarmed,  and  requested  the  aid 
of  the  whites,  who  were  near,  to  assist  him 
in  securing  his  propertj/  ;  in  the  interim,  some 
Friends,  members  of  the  Abohtion  Society,  came 
and  secured  the  poor  fellow  till  the  man  who 
conducted  him  could  produce  proofs  of  his  being 
a  run-away.  Stealing  free  blacks,  by  some  of  the 
slave-dealing  monsters,  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. The  District  Court  is  now  sitting  here, 
and  have  sentenced  four  men  concerned  in  steal- 
ing negroes,  '^  to  be  whipped,  and  their  ears  nailed 
c2 
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to  the  pillory,  and  the  part  nailed  to  be  cut  off!" 
The  punishment  is  not  common,  it  is  cruel ;  but 
the  wretches  deserve  it.  Pillory  and  whipping 
is  ahnost,  or  exclusively,  confined  to  the  slave 
states,  and  seems  wearing  out  there. 

Wilmington  is  situate  between  Christiana  and 
Brandy  wine  creeks,  on  the  S,  W.  side  of  a  hill, 
vessels  of  twelve  feet  water  come  up  to  the  town  ; 
the  houses  are  good,  of  brick  and  frame,  and 
stand  regularly  in  strait  streets ;  the  inhabitants 
are  5,000,  many  blacks,  slaves  and  free,  the 
place  is  tolerably  healthy,  more  so  than  most 
parts  of  the  States  of  Delaware ;  there  appears 
little  opening  for  either  mechanic,  store  keeper, 
or  merchant. 

29th  MaT/,  Thursday.  Breakfast  over,  we 
walked  to  view  some  mills  situate  on  Brandy- 
wine  Creek,  wishing  particularly  to  see  the  cele- 
brated flour  mills ;  our  walk  after  reaching  the 
creek  was  very  romantic,  the  rocky  soil  covered 
\rith  a  forest  of  pines,  cedars,  oaks,  &c.  rising 
gradually  on  each  side  of  the  stream  to  a  height 
of  300  to  500  feet;  here  and  there  as  we  wound 
by  the  side  of  the  rapid  current,  an  opening  pre- 
sented a  little  village  of  white  cottages,  and  a 
manufactory  or  mill,  whose  noisy  wheel  broke 
the  solemn  silence  that  else  prevailed.  At  one 
of  these  mills,  Mr.  Long  introduced  us  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Oakes,    a  very  ingenious   mill-wright. 
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from  England,  who  readily  promised  to  introduce 
us  to  see  several  mills,  he  first  took  us  to  a  paper- 
mill  just  finished  building,  it  is  upon  a  consider- 
able scale,  rooms  eighty  feet  by  forty  feet,  every 
process  to  be  done  by  machinery  ;  from  this  we 
went  to  see  a  paper-mill  at  work,  the  appearance 
of  the  women  and  girls  who  were  cutting  the 
rags,  was  strikingly  neat,  and  very  different  from 
that  of  the  same  class  in  England.  Mr.  Oakes, 
says,  there  are  ninety-six  mills  on  this  creek,  all 
within  a  few  miles,  several  of  them  cotton  and 
woollen  on  improved  principles,  Messrs.  Duponts* 
celebrated  powder  mills  *  are  on  this  creek.  The 
Duponts*  have  also  two  or  three  other  manufac- 
turing establishments.  One  a  tannery,  which  by 
a  particular  process  will  tan  a  hide  as  well  and  as 
thoroughly  in  two  months  as  in  ten  years. 
Speaking  of  emigration,  Mr.  Oakes  observed, 
the  British  government  need  not  be  so  strict  in 
preventing,  without  exception,  artificers  and 
manufacturers  coming  to  America.  As  to  weavers, 
there  was  as  many  or  more  than  could  get  employ- 
ment, and  concluded  by  observing,  that  in  mill 


•  In  March,  1818,  two  of  these  mills  were  blown  up  by 
accident,  and  thirty  people  killed  and  wounded  by  the 
explosion;  a  store-house,  containing  near  sixty  ton  of 
powder  escaped  uninjured.  The  loss  of  property  is  estimated 
St  30,000  dollars.     Philadelphia  Paper. 
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machinery  the  Americans  were  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior to  the  British. 

After  viewing  several  other  mills  which  were 
building",  we  returned  down  the  creek,  and  called 
on  Mr.  Pool,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  flour 
mills,  situated  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Wilmington.  Mr.  Pool  very  obligingly  took  us 
to  see  the  largest;  it  works  six  pair  of  stones, 
and  does  every  process  by  machinery,  the  patent 
elevators  (I  believe  an  American  invention)  assist- 
ing materially.  Seven  men  do  the  work  of  this 
mill,  taking  in  grain  from  the  vessels,  which  can 
lay  immediately  under  the  mills,  and  attending 
to  the  machinery,  which  prepares  from  800  to 
1000  barrels  of  flour  per  week  (a  barrel  of  flour 
is  196  pounds,)  there  are  thirteen  of  these  flour 
mills,  all  within  half  a  mile,  and  all  owned  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

30th  Maij,  Friday.  Returned  to  Philadelphia. 
The  approach  to  Philadelphia  up  the  river  is 
much  superior  to  its  approach  from  Burlington. 
As  we  passed  near  Camden,  a  small  village  in 
Jersey,  opposite,  we  had  a  fine  view  ;  to  the 
left  of  the  city,  at  the  navy  yard,  lay  the  Franklin 
seventy-four,  ready  for  sea,  the  city  itself  stretch- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  half  moon  for  near  three 
miles,  with  its  tree-shaded  foot- walks,  appeared, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  as  if  in  a  garden. 
Tli£  merchant  shipping  at  the  wharfs,  the  nume- 
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rous  steam,  team,  and  pleasure  boats,  gliding 
along  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  noble  Delaware, 
gave  animation  to  the  prospect,  and  inspired  a 
train  of  the  most  pleasing  ideas. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Journey  to  Baltimore — Washington  City,  and 
Georgetoion — Description  of  those  Places — 
Locusts  —  Domesticated  wild  Geese  —  Vir- 
ginia Fanning. 

2nd  June,  Monday.  Mr.  Clemenson  and 
myself  having  letters  of  introduction  to  an 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  Wright,  who  lives  at 
Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  we 
decided  to  proceed  on  our  excursion  by  that 
route.  In  the  afternoon  we  embarked  in  the 
steam  boat,  Philadelphia,  for  Newcastle,  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  five  miles  below  Wilmington, 
On  arriving,  found  it  a  dull  gloomy  place,  several 
houses  shut  up,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  town  decaying. 

3rd  June,  Tuesday.  At  four  in  the  morning 
the  stage  was  ready  to  convey  us  to  Frenchtown, 
at  the  head  of  Chesapeak  bay.  The  roads  and 
bridges  are  better  than  in  the  part  of  Jersey  we 
traversed.  The  soil  is  under  cultivation,  but 
mostly  silty  ;  in  the  woods,  oaks  predominate. 

Frenchtown  is  a  hamlet  in  appearance,  distant 
sixteen   miles   from   Newcastle,    we  arrived  at 
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seven    o'clock,    and   immediately   embarked   for 
Baltimore,  on  board  the  Chesapeak  steam  boat  ; 
the  scenery  on  each  side  of  the  bay  is  wild  arid 
very  picturesque,  with  but  few  farms  to  be  seen. 
Gur  dinner  (of  which  above  sixty  partook)  wis 
excellent;    amongst  other  luxuries,   green  peas 
and  cherries.     About  two  in  the  afternoon  we 
passed  the  Patapsco  steam  boat,  having-  on  board 
James  Munrb,   President  of  the  United  States, 
he  appeared  a  plain  middle  sized  man,  it  rained, 
and  he  stood  on  deck  with  an  umbrella,  viewing 
us  as  we  glided  by ;  he  was  proceeding  on  an  ex- 
tensive  tour,    to   view    the    northern   frontiers. 
After  dinner  we    passed    our    time    agreeably, 
listening  to  the  discourse  of  several  Frenchmen^ 
one  had  been  a  Chasseur  officer  under  Buonaparte, 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  us  the  errors  of  Buonaparte   and  his 
officers,  observing,  he  could  not  fight  a  losing 
battle  ;  that  the  left  wing  of  the  allies^  composed 
of  Dutchj  &c.  were  coming  over  to  them,  and 
that  the  British  troops  were  positively  retiring 
when  the  Prussians  came  up,  and  that,  &c.  &e, 
according  to  him,  Buonaparte's  great  error  was 
flying,   instead  of  taking  a  defensive   position. 
He  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and 
^ys,    he  has  not  a  mind  formed  for  decisive 
Actions,  but  is  quite  a  domestic  man,   fond  of 
A^mericans  and  a  republic. 
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On  entering-  the  Patapsco  river,  on  wli'ch  Bal- 
timore  is  seated,  we  passed  near  where  the  British 
Janded,  in  their  unsuccessful  at(a:  k  o  i  Baltimore. 
Arriving  at  Baltimore,  we  put  up  at  the  Fountain, 
kept  by  Mr.  Barney,  brother  of  the  commodore 
of  that  name.  Ovlv  names  were  taken  down  at 
the  bar,  which  is  a  custom  usually  pursued  with 
strangers,  who  from  that  time  till  quitting  are 
considered  as  boarders.  Another  custom  is  com- 
mon in  various  parts  :  when  you  ask  for  a  glass  of 
spirits  and  water  (rum  is  always  called  spirits  in  the 
United  States)  or  brandy  and  water,  the  bottle^, 
&c.  is  handed  for  you  to  help  yourself  at  plea- 
sure ;  the  usual  charge  is  one- eighth  of  a  dollar, 
or  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

Baltimore  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Patapsco,  a  short  distance  from  Chesapeak  Bay  ; 
the  harbour  has  eighteen  feet  water  at  Fell  Point. 
Large  ships  cannot  enter  the  bason.  The  har- 
bour is  defended  by  a  strong  fort  (M'Henry)  on 
Observation  Hill,  from  whence  you  have  a  fine 
view  of  the  bason,  shipping  and  houses^  stretch- 
ing from  Fell  Point  to  the  left,  which  is  thickest 
built,  about  two  miles. 

Baltimore  has  had  the  most  rapid  growth  of 
any  place  in  the  United  States ;  there  are  people 
yet  living,  who  can  recollect  when  there  was  not 
twenty  houses  in  Baltimore,  or  a  vessel  belong- 
ing to  the   port.      In  1791  it  contained  2000 
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bouses,  aud  13,503  inhabitants;  in  IS  10  the 
census  gave  46,487  inhabitants ;  now  (1817)  it 
is  computed  to  contain  near  60,000  souls.  The 
houses  are  built  of  a  durable  red  brick.  Market, 
Calvert,  Gay,  and  a  few  others,  are  handsome, 
good  streets.  At  present  the  streets  are  not  la- 
belled with  their  names,  as  at  Philadelphia  and 
New- York,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience  to 
strangers.  The  shops  are  well  supplied  with 
every  luxury,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  great 
tra.de  with  the  Western  States,  the  West-Indies, 
and  most  parts  of  the  world.  In  1816  the  foreign 
entries  were  533,  and  coastwise  401.  The 
shipping  cwned  in  this  port. 

In  1790  amounted  to     ]  3,564'  tons 

In  1798   59,837  do. 

In  1805 ••  72,210  do. 

In  1810 103,444  do. 

Baltimore  schooners  are  allowed  to  be  the  first 
in  the  world. 

The  merchants  here  are  a  most  enterprizing 
set  of  men,  and  many  individuals  are  concerned 
in  the  privateering  carried  on  by  the  South  Ame- 
rican patriots. 

The  public  buildings  are  worthy  of  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  town.  Peal  has  a  Museum 
here;  and  the  theatre,  to  which  we  went,  is  a 
neat  brick  building,  during  the  performance 
lighted  with  gas,  as  are  the  principal  streets. 
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The  people,  who  are  a  mixed  race  of  French, 
Irish,  Scotch,  English,  Germans,  and  their  de- 
scendants, appear  very  healthy,  and  are  noted  for 
hospitality  and  staunch  republicanism.  There  are 
many  blacks  in  Baltimore,  free  and  slaves. 

Improvements  are  rapidly  going  on,  public  and 
private  buildings  are  rising  in  every  street  ; 
amongst  others  an  Exchange.  From  the  short 
vi6vi^  we  had  of  the  whole,  I  should  think  Balti- 
more is  still  one  of  the  most  thriving  places  in  the 
United  States,  and  well  deserves  a  more  minute 
description. 

bth  June,  Thursday.  Left  Baltimore  in  the 
Expedition,  for  Georgetown,  distance  forty-four 
miles ;  the  road  is  bad,  and  much  of  the  land  of 
an  indifferent  quality,  and  uncultivated ;  from 
its  proximity  to  Baltimore  and  the  district  of 
Columbia,  it  must,  in  time,  become  valuable. 
The  present  price  for  uncleared  land  is  twenty 
dollars  per  acre ;  cultivated  farms,  which  are  ge- 
nerally the  best  land,  will  sell  for  eighty  and  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

On  our  ride  we  observed  vast  quantities  of  lo- 
custs (this  being  what  is  called  a  locust  year,)  they 
are  in  size  and  appearance  like,  if  not  the  same, 
as  a  cockchafer.  Carver,  in  his  travels  says,  they 
appear  once  in  seven  years ;  the  people  told  us, 
that  they  appeared  in  the  greatest  quantities  once 
in  seventeen  years.     Carver  also  says,  they  do 
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much  mischief;  in  this  he  certainly  errSj  as  we 
saw  them  for  several  hundred  miles,  and  never 
heard  a  complaint  of  their  injuring  the  grasses  or 
grain  :  certain  trees  are  favourites  with  them,  on 
and  round  which  they  swarm,  making  a  buzzing 
to  be  heard  a  great  way  off.  I  believe  they  de- 
posit their  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  de- 
stroying about  six  inches  of  the  extremity,  which 
is  all  the  mischief  they  do  :  indeed,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  eat  at  all !  as  I  have  examined  trees  and 
shrubs,  on  which  they  hung  very  thick,  and  never 
saw  any  of  the  leaves  perforated.  If  they  eat,  it 
must  be  very  little  indeed,  as  the  myriads  we  savir 
were  sufficient  to  strip  the  forests  and  fields  of 
every  green  thing.  They  last  about  six  weeks, 
and  then  disappear. 

Where  we  staid  to  water,  some  fine  wild 
geese  were  domesticated ;  the  landlord  procured 
the  eggs,  and  put  them  under  a  common  goose  ; 
they  are  lighter,  and  rove  about  more  than  the 
farm -yard  goose. 

The  road  became  good  turnpike  as  we  ap- 
proached Bladensburg,  and  tlie  land  is  better  and 
more  cultivated.  Bladensburg  is  a  small  village, 
about  eight  miles  from  Washington,  through 
which  the  British  forces,  under  General  Ross  and 
Admiral  Cockburn,  passed  on  their  successful  ex- 
pedition to  the  capital;  what  little  skirmishing 
there  was,  commenced  here.  After  passing  the 
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bridge  over  the  eastern  branch,  we  fsaw  several 
g-raves  of  those  who  fell  under  the  grape  of  Com- 
modore Barney,  they  mostly  had  a  stake  drove  in 
them  ;  I  suppose  to  mark  the  spot.  We  were  in- 
formed that  some  of  the  bodies,  which  were  bu- 
ried at  random  in  the  g'ulHes  by  the  road-side, 
have  been  washed  up,  and  reburied. 

About  five  miles  from  Bladensburg  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  bounds  of  the  Federal  City,  be- 
fore we  Avere  out  of  the  scenery  of  fields  and 
woods ;  we  entered  North  Capitol  Street,  which 
has  not  yet  been  built  on,  and,  rising  on  an  emi- 
nence, caught  the  first  view  of  the  Capitol,  &c, 
and  houses  stretching  along,  at  intervals,  from 
left  to  right,  in  a  seeming  irregular  manner. 
Having  reached  the  Capitol,  and  turned  into 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  beauty  of  the  plan  of 
the  city  at  once  appears ;  it  is  wide  and  straight, 
having  a  spacious  foot- walk,  planted  on  each  side 
with  a  double  row  of  Lombardy  poplars.  Most 
part  of  the  avenue  between  the  Capitol  and  Pre- 
sident's house  is  regularly  built,  for  about  one 
mile,  with  three  story  good  brick  houses.  Passing 
the  President's  house,  we  proceed  about  another 
mile  through  houses  here  and  there,  many  neat 
ranges,  till  we  arrived  at  Rock  Creek,  which  se- 
parates  the  city  from  Georgetown.  Of  George- 
town we  had  a  fine  view,  after  passing  the  Pre- 
sident's   house ;    indeed    (excepting   the   public 
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fcuildings)  it  appears  most  like  a  city,  being-  com- 
pactly built  with  good  brick  houses.  Put  up  at 
the  Union  Tavern,  Georgetown ;  board  one  dollar 
and  a  half  per  day. 

6th  June,  Friday/.  This  morning-,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Coote,  an  Englishman,  who  has  a  brew- 
house  in  the  city,  and  to  whom  we  had  a  letter  of 
introduction,  we  walked  to  see  the  far-famed  me- 
tropolis of  the  United  Republics  of  America. 
Crossing  Rock  Creek,  over  a  trumpery  wooden 
bridge,  (which  I  should  suppose  will  soon  be  re- 
placed by  a  good  one)  we  are  immediately  in  the 
city,  but  there  are  no  good  houses  near,  except 
the  British  ambassador's.  We  walked  to  the  right, 
near  the  Potomac  river,  and  ascending  a  little 
rising,  which  had  formerly  been  a  grave-yard,  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  It  certainly  stands 
most  elegantly,  the  whole  district  being  gently 
undulated ;  perhaps,  on  an  average,  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  bed  of  the  Potomac.  From  right  to 
left,  i.  e.  from  Eastern  Branch  to  Rock  Creek, 
it  may  be  near  three  miles,  and  the  building  of 
the  city  between  these  two  points  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  five  distinct  villages;  the  buildings 
near  the  barracks  and  navy-yard,  on  Eastern 
Branch,  are  the  thickest ;  the  most  genteel  part 
is  near  the  Capitol,  and  west  of  the  President's 
house ;  the  principal  stores  are  in  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 
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The  public  buildings,  when  destroyed  by  6e- 
neral  Ross  and  Admiral  Cockburn,  were  by  no 
means  finished ;  not  more  than  1,000,000  dollars 
had  been  expended,  but  there  was  considerable 
other  public  property  destroyed ;  at  present 
public  improvement  is  rapidly  progressing.  Th© 
Capitol  and  President's  house  are  noble  buildings 
of  stone  and  marble ;  the  President's  house  is 
nearly  finished,  and  the  Capitol  is  rising  fast  from 
its  ashes,  the  two  parts  which  were  partially  de- 
stroyed are  almost  finished,  superior  to  their  former 
state,  and  additions,  to  contain  eighty  other  rooms, 
are  about  to  be  erected.  On  each  side  of  the  Pre- 
sident's house  are  two  large  new  buildings,  of  red 
brick,  one  is  the  treasury-office,  the  other  contains 
the  war  and  navy  offices.  The  public  buildings, 
&c.  besides,  are  a  navy-yard,  at  which  ships  of  the 
largest  class  can  be  built  (a  ninety-six  gun  ship  is 
now  on  the  stocks)  ;  barracks,  the  general  post* 
office,  the  patent-office,  a  small  theatre,  a  jail,  seve^^ 
ral  meeting-houses,  and  a  neat  episcopalian  chureh. 
The  Potomac  is  near  or  quite  a  mile  wide  opposite 
the  city,  and  over  it  is  a  wooden  bridge,  with  a  dravjr 
for  shipping.  A  canal  is  partly  executed :  from 
the  Potomac  it  is  brought  nearly  two  miles ;  after 
striking  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  it  runs  along  due 
west  towards  the  bottom  of  the  President's  park, 
that  is  to  be.  It  will  be  of  considerable  conve- 
nience, if  the  city  should  ever  be  populous.     It 
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is  intended  to  be  built  with  houses  on  each  side. 
The  President,  in  his  last  message  to  Congress^ 
has  proposed  to  erect  a  University,  on  a  suitable 
scale,  for  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
This,  if  adopted,  will  be  an  excellent  establish- 
ment, and  tend  greatly  to  cement  the  federal  go- 
vernment. 

Georij:etdwn  and  Alexandria*  are  both  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  which  is  ten  miles  square,  and 
includes  the  federal  city :  at  present  they  are 
powerful  and  successful  rivals  to  the  commerce 
and  increase  of  Washington.  However,  ground 
lots  are  extravagantly  dear  in  the  best  part  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  supposed  will  ncit  be  lower;  there 
are  but  few  houses  building  at  present,  and  some 
built  ones  are  unoccupied  ;  it  is  expected  to  rise 
faster,  several  lots  having  been  bought  of  the 
commissioners  this  year,  under  the  express  stipu- 
lation of  building  within  a  certain  time,  (three 
years  I  believe).  All  houses  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington must  be  built  three  stories  high,  of  brick 
or  stone,  in  a  right  line  with  the  streets,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  laid  down.  The  district  has 
several  small  streams  and  springs  of  water,  and 
all  the  city  part  is  cleared  and  laid  out  for  several 
hundred  of  acres,  and  is^  as  I  understand,  pcs- 

*  In  1816,  the  custom-house  entrJes  of  Alexandria  vvere^ 
foreign  112,  coastwise  322. 
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sessed  at  present  as  a  common  right;  the  poorer 
inhabitants  tinning'  their  cows  on  it,  to  the  amount 
of  two  or  three  hundred.  Labour  is  dear  in  tlie 
city  and  neighbourhood :  stone-masons,  carpen- 
iEers,  and  bricklayers,  have  been  much  wanted. 
Price  of  provisions  at  Washington,  June  1817. 

Meat   12|  cents  per  lb. 

Butter 37i  ditto,  do. 

Flour 75     ditto,  per  stone. 

Beer  and  Porter J  2|^  ditto,  per  bottle. 

Cyder 61  ditto,  per  quart. 

Milk    ".  10    ditto,  do. 

Strawberries    8     ditto,  do. 

River  fish,  fowls,  and  wild  fowl  dear ;  vege- 
tables very  dear. 

The  population  of  the  district,  in  1810,  wa» 
as  follows  : 

Washington  City 8,20S 

Georgetown 4,94«S 

Alexandria    7,227 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  district     3,640 

Total   of  the  district    of    ten  }  ^^  ^^„ 
>  24,023 
miles  square   ) 

The  wliole  population  is  probably  now  little 
short  of  30,000. 

7th  June,  Saiurdai/.  Having  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Wright,  of  Georgetown,  called  on 
him,  and  was  received  politely.  Mr.  Wright  is 
an  instance  of  successful  entcrprize ;  he  came  to 
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America  \\\i\\  but  little,  and  is  now  a  man  of  pro- 
perty, and  one  of  tiie  first  merchants  in  George- 
town ;  his  family  is  large,  and  his  wife  an  amia- 
ble and  obliging  woman.  Having  taken  dinner, 
Mr.  Wright  accompanied  us  in  a  walk  round  the 
environs  of  Georgetown.  We  inspected  a  large 
cannon  foundery  on  the  Potomac,  a  little  above 
Georgetown,  and  saw  the  workmen  go  through 
the  process  of  casting.  Tlie  country  is  broken 
into  small  hills  and  vales  ;  in  one  of  these  vales 
we  saw  some  young  men  playing  at  quoits,  with 
flat  circular  stones  :  this  is  the  way  quoits  are  com- 
monly played  in  America,  though  in  some  in- 
stances iron  quoits  arc  used.  Returning,  we 
passed  a  Catholic  college,  at  which  Mr.  Wright 
(although  he  is  not  of  that  religious  persuasion) 
has  a  son;  it  is  in  a  flourishing  slate. 

Georgetown  is  situate  on  several  hills,  and  in- 
creases considerably ;  much  improvement  of  roads 
and  building  houses  is  now  going  on.  It  is  laid 
out  regularly,  has  many  excellent  houses,  stores, 
and  warehouses.  Several  sloops  and  schooners  be- 
long to  the  port.  There  are  many  English  fami- 
lies live  at  Georgetown,  aiul  in  the  district,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  must  be  a  very  pleasant  place  for 
a  man  of  fortune. 

Price  of  farms,  ten  miles  from  Georgetown/ 
with  a  farmhouse  and  outhouses,  twenty  to  forty 
dollars  per  acre. 

D  2 
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I  received  the  following  information  from  the 
Rev.  James  Dunn,  an  Englishman,  minister  of 
the  episcopalian  church  at  Leesburg,  London 
County,  Virginia. 

Lcesburg  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Poto- 
mac river,  about  forty  miles  above  Washington, 
Size  of  farms  from  100  to  600  acres.  Price  of 
farms,  with  buildings,  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per 
acre.  If  hired  in  shares  (which  is  sometimes 
practised)  the  landlord  finds  plaster,  and  the  te- 
nant pays  him  in  kind  half  the  crop. 

Farms  are  generally  worked  by  slaves ;  they 
are  to  be  hired  for  seventy  dollars  per  annum,  and 
their  board. 

The  land  requires  plaster,  one  bushel  to  the 
acre  ;  cost,  per  bushel,  one  dollar.  The  plaster 
is  sown  on  grain  and  grass  as  soon  as  it  vegetates. 

Wheat  produces  on  the  average  eighteen,  corn 
twenty,  rye  ten,  bushels  per  acre.  They  some- 
times drill  corn,  but  mostly  plant  it  with  the  hoe 
A  harrow  is  used  to  freshen  it  whilst  growing. 
Grain  is  mostly  thrashed  by  hand,  or  trod  out  by 
horses ;  but  little  machinery  is  used. 

The  pastures  are  shut  up  from  the  fall  till 
spring,  when  lean  cattle  from  the  western  states 
are  bought,  at  about  seventeen  dollars  per  head, 
and  turned  in  to  fatten  :  they  generally  double  the 
cost  price  when  fat. 


CHAP.   IIL 

JaurnEij  to  Pittsburgh  Hagerstoimi,  Mountain 
Roads,  and  Scenery.     Fittsburg  described. 

Sth  June,  Sunday.  Having  taken  our  places 
in  the  Pittsburg-  stage  overnight,  for  which  we 
paid  twenty -three  dollars,  distance  230  miles, 
early  this  morning-  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
The  road  is  very  indifferent  to  Frederic  (Mary- 
land,) a  handsome  town,  of  near  5000  inha- 
bitants, distant  forty-four  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. As  we  approach  Frederic,  the  country- 
very  much  improves  in  appearance,  and  the  farms 
present  a  succession  of  fine  fields  of  youiig-  In- 
dian corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  clover.  The 
orchards  do  not  seem  to  succeed  well,  many  of 
the  trees  being  full  of  caterpillars  ;  we  saw  many 
small  wood-pigeons,  about  half  (he  size  of  the 
common  domestic  pigeon,  and  swarms  of  locusts. 
Leaving  Frederic,  we  approached  the  first  ridge 
of  that  extensive  range  of  mountains  which  com- 
mence in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  run  S,  W. 
in  numberless  great  and  little  ridges,  for  900 
miles,  spreading  as  you  proceed  south,  and  ter- 
nVmating  abruptly,  or  subsiding  gradually  to  level 
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country;  in  the  rout  we  had  to  proceed,  the  ridges 
extend  one  behind  another  considerably  above  100 
miles. 

With  great  labour  to  the  horses,  and  consider- 
able toil  to  ourselves,  we  reached  the  summit  of 
the  blue  ridge,  and  beg'an  to  descend,  when  our 
axle-tree  broke,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  Hagerstown,  our  destination  for  the  night ; 
it  was  getting  dark,  and  we  had  no  resource  left 
but  to  find  our  way  on  foot  as  well  as  we  could. 
The  driver  did  not  accompany  us,  staying  to  put 
his  vehicle  in  order,  but  gave  us  directions  how 
to  proceed.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
roads  in  America,  will  readily  suppose  we  got 
lost,  which  was  the  case  several  times ;  but  the 
country  being  pretty  well  inhabited,  after  pene- 
trating the  woods  in  various  directions,  we  at  last 
succeeded  in  finding  the  town,  very  much  fati- 
gued, and  happy  to  find  a  good  supper  on  the 
table,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  our  landlord,  ready  to 
accommodate. 

Ttie  stage  setting  off  very  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  we  expressed  a  wish  to  stay  till 
"Wednesday,  to  recruit  ourselves ;  to  which  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  is  a  stage-master,  readily  assented, 
saying,  "  it  would  make  no  difference  " 

Hagerstown  (Maryland,)  is  situated  in  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  Conegoclieaque,  seventy  miles  from 
Washington.  It  is  laid  out  at  right  angles,  the 
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houses,  three  or  four  hundred  in*'niimber,  are  of 
brick  or  stone  ;  the  public  buildings  ere  a  court- 
house^ stone  jail,  market-house,  and  bank.  The 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  and  Me- 
thodists, have  each  a  meeting-house.  There  are 
several  good  stores  in  the  town,  and  a  number  of 
mills  are  situate  on  Antietam  Creek.  Consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  with  the  western  country. 
Billiards,  played  with  two  red  balls,  was  a  com- 
mon amusement  of  the  young  farmers  and 
planters  who  frequented  our  quarters ;  several  of 
them  also  betrayed  a  great  partiality  for  slings 
and  mint  juleps,  certain  cordials,  but  I  saw  none 
drink  to  great  excess. 

Price  of  Provisions  at  Hagerstown,  June,  1817: 

Meat   i . . . .  8  cents  per  lb. 

Butter 16  ditto,  do. 

Cheese     13  ditto,  do. 

Whiskey 50  ditto,  per  gallon. 

Flour 50  ditto,  per  stone. 

Milk    ....,, 8  ditto,  per  quart. 

Beer     12|  ditto,  do. 

Cyder 6j  ditto,  do, 

Tiie  size  of  farms,  near  Hagerstown,  is  20O 
acres,  often  half  in  wood.  The  soil  is  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Price  of  farms,  with  improvements, 
near  100  dollars  per  acre.  Farm  horses  100  dol- 
lars, cowa  from  ten  to  thirty  each.     Labour,  if  a 
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white  man,  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars  a  month,  and 
board  ;  or  one  dollar  per  day. 

Taxes,  of  all  sorts,  do  not  exceed  three  dollars 
to  1000  dollars  wprth  of  property  owned. 

Produce  per  Acre.  Price  pei"  Bushel. 

liOt.      CENTS. 

"Wheat 25     to     30     ....  1  40 

Oats    20     —     25     0  40 

Rye     0     —     25     ....  0  90 

Buckwheat    ..     0     —     15     ....  0  35 

Corn     0     —     35      0  60 

Clover    2  ton 12  0 

1 1  th  June,  Wednesday.  Left  Hagerstown  this 
morning,  at  three  o'clock ;  a  very  rugged  road, 
the  hills  covered  with  oak,  pine,  locust,  &c.  the 
bottoms  and  sides  cultivated.  Entered  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  breakfasted  at  Mercersberg, 
a  small  village  of  log-hojises.  A  short  distance 
from  Mercersburg  we  ascended  the  north  ridge^ 
a  stupendous  height,  on  a  handsome  new  turn- 
pike road,  carried  in  sinuosities  to  the  top.  When 
at  the  height,  a  view  presents  itself  not  easily  to 
be  surpassed :  to  the  left  and  before  us  the  pros- 
pect is  unconfined,  and  the  majesty  of  nature  al- 
most overpowers  the  spectator;  successive  hills 
and  mountains,  forest  heap  upon  forest,  awful 
precipices,  &c.  and  beneath  us  a  delightful  view 
of  a  small  village  (M'Connel^)  and  its  surround- 
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ing-  fertile  cultivation,  which  at  the  distance  be- 
low looked  like  a  map  ! 

Descending,  the  road  often  runs  by  the  very 
side  of  the  mountain,  and,  without  any  fencing, 
the  distance  below  is  awful ;  the  least  mismanage- 
ment would  precipitate  the  unwary  to  certain 
death.  Leaving  M'Connel,  the  road  is  execrable; 
it  is  impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  conceive 
how  bad.  Pieces  of  rock,  great  stones,  stumps, 
logs,  and  whole  trees,  besides  continual  acclivi- 
ties and  declivities,  rendered  our  journey  very  pe- 
rilous. We  saw  several  loaded  waggons  upset  in 
this  part  of  our  journey,  and  was  informed  that, 
in  spite  of  precaution,  waggons  between  Pittsburg 
and  Philadelphia  are  overturned  every  day. 
Where  the  road,  which  was  sometimes  a  mere 
tract,  was  very  bad,  our  driver  would  request  us 
to  trim  the  coach  by  the  following  laconic  sen- 
tences: "To  the  right,  gentlemen! — Gentle- 
men, to  the  left !"  If  we  had  not  obeyed  this 
caution  we  must  have  upset,  indeed  we  several 
times  got  out  and  held  the  stage  up  as  it  passed 
some  very  hilly  places !  After  this  picture  of 
these  mountain  roads,  I  feel  pleasure  in  adding, 
the  persevering  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  have  began  turnpikes,  which  are  to 
reach  from  their  respective  commercial  capitals, 
across  the  whole  range  of  mountains  to  Pitts- 
burg;    they    are   rapidly  advancing,  near  half 
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the  distance  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg 
is  already  compleated  ;  they  are  formed  of  stone, 
which  is  plenty  in  every  direction.  The  bridges 
in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania^  are  on  piers  of 
stone  piled  on  each  other,  without  mortar,  they 
last  a  number  of  years.  If  arched  with  stone, 
cement  is  used. 

Slept  at  the  General  Washington,  Mr.  House- 
holder, at  the  crossing  of  the  Juniata.  Distance 
from  Hagerstown,  forty  miles. 

I2th  June,  Thursday,  Off  before  break  of 
day.  The  same  magnificent  scenery,  and  the 
same  bad  roads.  It  is  astonishing,  how  good 
the  stage  horses  are  in  this  rugged  country 
You  seldom  see  any  blind,  spavined,  or  lame. 
Our  driver  informs  us,  they  are  very  hardy,  and 
with  gentle  driving  never  tire.  A  team  of  four 
prime,  and  matches,  is  worth  six  hundred  dollars, 
and  will  fetch  seven  hundred  dollars  in  Phila- 
delphia, or  Baltimore.  Small  flies  do  not  trouble 
the  horses  here,  as  in  England,  never  pursuing 
them  in  a  swarm  round  each  horse's  head.  There 
is  a  small  brown  swamp  horse  fly,  and  two  sorts 
of  hornets,  black  and  yellow^  rather  numerous, 
and  occasionally  troublesome. 

Crossed  a  creek,  called  Bloody  Run,  (near  it 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  early  settlers 
and  Indians)  and  breakfasted  at  Bedford,  a  neat 
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and  improvlnc-  country  town,  of  almost  all  good 
brick  houses. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  crossed  the  End- 
less and  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  after  a  rough 
day's  journey  of  forty  miles,  arrived  at  Stoyston, 
a  small  village  We  had  six  horses  to  our  light 
stage,  and  were  seventeen  hours  performing  the 
distance. 

We  passed  many  west  country  teams  to  day, 
on  their  rout  between  Pittsburg,  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore ;  they  are  made  light  and 
strong,  well  tilted,  and  worked  with  a  pole  and 
five  horses,  two  and  two  with  a  leader.  The 
driver  always  rides  flie  near  shaft  horse,  and 
guides  the  team  by  means  of  reins,  a  whip,  and 
his  voice.  The  right  hand  is  the  side  which  al 
carriages  take,  according  to  law. 

Women  all  travel  on  horse-back  in  these 
mountainous  regions.  It  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible for  them  to  travel  any  other  way,  till 
the  turnpikes  are  compleated.  Our  last  driver 
informed  us,  that  he  has  eighteen  dollars  per 
month  ;  he  drives  one  stage  every  day,  which 
generally  occupies  him  four  hours.  Some  have 
but  sixteen  dollars  per  month,  and  some  twenty 
dollars,  according  to  their  work. 

ISth  June,  Friday.  To  day  we  crossed  the 
Laurel  and  Chesnut  Mountains,  so  named  from 
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their  respective  growth  of  trees.  The  scenery 
of  these  mountains  is  wild,  and  deer  are  yet 
plentiful.  Sometimes  we  observed  the  trees  on 
the  whole  side  of  a  mountain  had  been  burnt  by 
the  hunters,  in  their  search  after  game,  some  hun- 
dreds of  acres  in  a  place.  The  naked  and  barren 
trunks  and  branches  gave  the  landscape  a  rude 
and  dreary  appearance.  The  country,  in  spite 
of  its  uneven  surface,  is,  however,  improving, 
and  many  new  farms  are  cleared  yearly.  We 
saw  some  very  picturesquely  situated,  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  vales,  on  the  sides  of 
bills,  and  even  tops  of  mountains,  surrounded 
every  way  by  the  primeval  forests.  Slept  at 
Greensburg,  an  improving  and  well  built  town, 
thirty  miles  from  Pittsburg. 

Htk  June,  Saturday.  To  day  the  country 
is  not  so  mountainous,  but  still  hilly  ;  it  is  nearly 
all  under  cultivation.  Many  fine  farms,  orchards, 
and  good  brick  fjarm  houses.  Oxen  is  much 
used  for  draught  by  the  farmers. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania* 
are  many  of  them  German  descendants.  They 
have  generally  lost  their  native  language,  and 
adopted  the  English.  They  are  a  hardy, 
vfeW  made,  and  industrious  people.  The  fea- 
tures of  both  men  and  women  are  pretty  Well 
bronzed  by  the  sun.     They  appear  healthy,  and 
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the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers,  when 
about  their  work,  often  «o  without  shoes  and 
stockings.  In  this  country,  such  an  appearance 
does  not  indicate  poverty  ;  it  is  choice.  Some  of 
these  naked  legged  fair  often  having  forty  or 
fifty  pair  of  stockings  by  them,  of  their  own 
knitting. 

Our  charges  on  the  road  amounted  to  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half,  or  fifty  cents  per  meal.  Bed 
twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

We  arrived  at  Pittsburg  by  two  in  the  after- 
noon, and  put  up  at  the  Pittsburg  hotel ;  board 
and  lodging  one  dollar  per  day. 

In  travelling  this  rout,  by  stage  coaches, 
great  care  is  requisite  in  packing  your  bag- 
gage close.  We  found  our  clothes  consider- 
ably injured;  and  a  Scotchman,  who  was  at 
our  hotel,  and  had  travelled  by  the  same  sort  of 
conveyance,  complained  to  us,  that  some  dollars 
he  had  packed  with  his  glothes,  from  the  con- 
tinual jolting,  had  broken  tlieir  confinement,  and 
literally  cut  his  shirts  and  clothes  to  pieces.  The 
heavy  baggage  is  strapped  to  the  back  of  the 
stage,  on  a  rack,  distinct  from  the  springs. 

The  CiTv  of  Pittsburg,  the  capital  and  em- 
porium of  the  western  country,  is  finely  situate 
on  a  small  plain,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  at  the 
juncture  of  the  rivers   Alleghany   and    Monon- 
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gahela  *,  and  commencement  of  the  Ohio,  1180 
miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi, 
and  continuing'  the  course  down  the  ISIississippi^, 
2188  miles  from  Orleans. 

It  is  laid  out  in  strait  streets^  forty  and  fifty 
feet  wide,  having  foot- waUvS  on  each  side.  Watch- 
boxes  are  placed  at  convenient  distances,  and 
the  police  of  the  city  (except  in  lighting)  is  well 
regulated.  Prom  the  number  of  manufactures, 
and  the  inhabitants  bnrnin_-  coal,  the  buildings 
have  not  that  clean  appearance  so  conspicuous 
in  most  American  towns.  The  houses  are  frame 
and  brick,  in  the  principal  street  three  story 
high. 

Outside  of  the  town,  some  log  houses  yet  re- 
main. The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1810,  was 
4768  ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  now  near  8000. 
The  manufactures,  carried  on  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, out  of  the  borough,  employ  many  hundred 
people.  The  inhabitants,  are  Americans,  Irish, 
and  English.  The  Americans  are  most  of  them 
of  German  aad  Irish  descent.  The  public  build- 
ings are  a  jail,  fort  Fayette,  barracks,  a  court 
house,  market  house,  bank,  and  several  churches. 

*  Each  of  these  rivers,  pi-evious  to  their  juncture,  mean- 
der through  a  fine  rapidly  improving  country,  for  nearly  two 
hundred  miles.  They  are  near  a  furlong  wide  at  Pittsburg. 
The  Monongahela  is  the  widest. 
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There  are  many  good  stores  in  Pittsburg-,  and 
a  great  trade  is  carried  on  with  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  &c. ;  exclusive  of  the  carrying  trade^ 
and  the  number  of  boats  that  are  always  pro- 
ceeding down  the  Ohio,  with  vast  quantities  of 
foreign  merchandize,  destined  to  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Indiana,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
send  up  the  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  and  their 
forks,  whisky,  cyder,  bacon,  apples,  iron,  and 
castings,  glass  and  foreign  merchandize ;  in  re- 
turn they  receive  many  thousand  bushels  of  salt 
from  Onondago,  and  immense  rafts  from  Alle- 
ghany and  French  creeks.  The  quantity  of 
rafts  imported  into  Pittsburg  annually,  is  computed 
at  4,000,000  feet ;  average  nine  dollars  per  1000 
feet. 

The  articles  sent  down  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, are  flour,  whisky,  cyder,  peaches  and  ap- 
ples, brandy,  bar  iron  and  castings,  tin  and  cop- 
per wares,  glass,  cabinet  work,  mill-stones,  grind- 
stones, nails,  &c.  for  which  they  receive  by  the 
return  of  the  keel  and  steam  boats,  cotton,  lead, 
furs  and  peltry,  hemp,  leaf  tobacco,  salt,  &c. 

Numbers  of  manufactures,  of  almost  all  kinds, 
are  carried  on  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  vicinity. 
The  country  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, having  plenty  of  water-falls,  mountains  of 
coals^  and  the  majestic  Ohio,  and  its  tributaries. 
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to  convey  their  wares  to  all  parts  of  the  westerii 
country. 

The  manufactures  established  at  Pittsburg, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  181  J, 
according  to  Cramer,  Spear,  and  Eichbaum's 
navigator,  printed  and  published  by  them,  were 
as  follows : 

One  steam  flour  mill,  four  stories  high,  two 
pair  of  stones  ;  her  steam  power  calculated  for 
three  pair  of  stones.  One  cotton  manufactory, 
having"  a  mule  of  120  threads,  a  spinning  jenny 
of  forty  threads,  4  looms,  and  a  wool-carding 
machine  under  the  same  roof.  One  cotton  ma- 
nufactory, having  234  spindles  in  operation, 
turned  by  horse  power.  Three  glass  works. 
One  glass  cutter  and  chandelier  manufactory  ; 
the  articles  manufactured  are  excellent.  Presi- 
dent Munro's  house  is  furnished  with  chande- 
liers, &c.  from  this  establishment. 

Three  breweries,  three  distilleries,  two  air 
furnaces,  two  Steam  engine  manufactories,  four 
nail  factories  (one  of  these  make  100  ton  of  cut 
.and  hammered  nails  per  annum),  seven  copper 
smiths,  tin  plate  workers,  and  japanners,  one 
wire  weaving  and  riddle  manufactor}^  one  brass 
foundery,  six  sadlers  and  harness  makers,  two 
gun  smiths,  three  tobacconists,  four  tallow  chand- 
lers, one  bell  maker,  one  brush  maker,  one  trunk 
maker,   five   coopers,    three  wheelwrights,   one 
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pump  maker,  two  potteries  (common),  six  bat- 
ters, one  turner,  one  delft  pottery,  seven  cabinet 
makers,  one  comb  maker,  one  spinning  Avheel 
maker,  four  plane  makers,  thirteen  small  weavers, 
ten  blue  dyers,  one  looking-  glass  maker,  one 
stocking'  weaver,  two  locksmiths,  eight  boat 
builders,  seven  tan  yards,  two  rope  walks,  one 
marble  paper  maker,  one  cutler,  twenty-one 
boot  and  shoe  makers,  five  chair  makers,  one 
skin  dresser,  one  button  factor}^,  six  brick  mak- 
ers, four  printing  offices,  one  ink  powder  fac- 
tory, one  wool  card  factory,  one  pipe  factory, 
one  white  lead  manufactory,  one  wire  drawing 
steam  factory,  eighteen  blacksmiths,  who  manu- 
facture all  kinds  of  kitchen  and  edged  tools,  and 
one  file  and  gimblet  factory. 

Since  the  above  were  established,  several  iron, 
glass,  and  metal  works,  a  cotton  manufactory, 
two  distilleries,  saw  mills,  a  paper  mill,  boat  and 
steam-boat  yards,  &c.  have  been  established; 
every  thing,  though  in  a  small  way,  compared  to 
European  factories,  seems  to  flourish.  The 
trades  and  professions  established,  not  mentioned 
above,  are  as  follows :  eight  bakers,  ten  butchers, 
three  barbers,  four  physicians,  three  straw-bonnet 
makers,  six  milliners,  twelve  mantua-makers,  two 
book-binders,  four  house  and  sign  painters,  two  por- 
trait painters,  one  mattress-maker,  five  watch  and 
clock  makers  and  silversmiths,  five  bricklayers,  fiv# 
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plasterers,  thirty-three  taverns,  six  stone-cutters 
and  masons,  two  book  stores,  thirty-two  house 
carpenters,  fourteen  taylors,  twelve  school-masters, 
four  school-mistresses,  four  wood  sellers,  &c.  and 
about  seventy  merchant  stores  and  shops  ;  besides 
the  manufactures  above  enumerated,  there  is  a 
pretty  manufacturing  village  opposite  Pittsburg, 
across  the  Monongahela,  called  Manchester;  and 
the  banks  of  the  Alleghan}',  Monongahela,  and 
their  tributaries,  are  covered  with  mills,  forges, 
and  small  manufactories  of  almost  every  kind, 
particularly  near  Frederictown,  Redstone,  and 
M'Keesport,  on  the  Monongahela.  Steam -boat, 
ark,  Kentucky,  barge,  and  keel-boat  building,  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Sea  vessels 
have  been  built  here^  but  the  navigation  is  too 
far  from  the  sea,  and  attended  with  too  much 
hazard  for  it  to  answer.  The  following  vessels, 
besides  steam-boats,  have  been  built  at  Pittsburg 
and  on  its  rivers  :  ships,  Pittsburg,  Louisiana, 
General  Butler,  and  Western  Trader;  brigs. 
Dean,  Black  Walnut,  Monongahela  Farmer,  and 
Ann  Jean  ;  schooners.  Amity,  Alleghany,  and 
Conquest*,  (navigator.) 

*  I  have  seen  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  one  of  these 
(vessels,  recorded  in  the  Picture  of  Cincinnati,  published 
at  Cincinnati,)  she  had  entered  a  port  in  the  JVIediter- 
ranean,  and  when  the  captain  presented  his  papers,  the 
<!;xannin!ng  officer  read  in  his  clearance,  Pittsburg,  state  of 
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The  inhabitants  of  Piltsbiir^  are  fond  of 
music ;  in  our  evening  walks,  we  were  sure  to 
hear  performers  on  the  violin,  clarionet,  flute, 
and  occasionally  the  piano-forte.  Concerts  are 
not  unusual.  The  houses  of  the  principal  streets 
have  benches  in  front,  on  which  the  family  and 
neighbours  sit  and  enjoy  the  placidity  of  their 
summer  evenings.  Brissot  mentions  this  as  com- 
mon in  Philadelphia ;  it  might  be  so  twenty 
years  ago,  but  now  there  is  no  such  custom  there, 
and  perhaps  there  will  be  little  of  it  here  twenty 
years  hence.  We  noticed  a  custom  here  of 
selling  horses,  (common  in  the  Western  States,) 
if  a  man  wishes  to  sell  one,  he  rides  up  and 
down  the  market  and  streets,  showing  his  paces, 
and  starts  it,  sai/  twenty  dollars,  calling  out,  as  he 
rides  along,  "  Twenty  dollars !  twenty  dollars ! 
and  a  capital  one  to  rack,  &c."  (racking  is  a 
favourite  ambling  pace ;)  vt^hen  he  gets  a  fresh 
bid,  he  announces  it ;  the  last  bidder  has  the 
horse.    If  the  owner  does  not  approve  of  being 

Pennsylvania,  "  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,"  said  he,  "  there 
is  no  such  port ;  your  papers  must  be  forged ;  here  is  some 
deception  or  piracy ;  we  shall  detain  your  papers  and  ship 
till  we  see  farther  into  this."  The  American  captain  tried 
for  some  time,  in  vain,  to  convince  him ;  till  by  the  aid  of 
the  American  consul  and  a  map,  he  reluctantly  admitted  the 
possibility  of  there  being  such  a  place,  from  which  a  ship 
could  be  navigated,  aIthou«;h  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
ocean. 

E    2 
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his  own  auctioneer,  it  is  done  by  one  of  the 
city  officers  for  a  small  premium. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  free 
negroes  in  the  city.  Whilst  here,  we  saw  a 
funeral  attended  by  these  people  ;  sixty  or  seventy 
couple,  two  and  two  in  the  manner  of  the  Phila- 
delphians. 

Smoking  segars,  and  whiskey  and  cherry 
bounce  drinking,  is  a  habit  to  which  the  working 
class  are  considerably  addicted. 

The  United  States  have  a  recruiting  establish- 
ment here,  conducted  by  beat  of  drum,  in  the 
English  manner.  They  are  very  successful  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  foreigners  and  emi- 
grants always  here,  who,  getting  into  bad  habits, 
are  often  tempted,  for  the  sake  of  a  drunken 
frolic,  to  sell  that  freedom,  to  gain  which,  many 
have  undergone  much  hardship. 

Fort  dii  Quesne,  built  by  the  French,  for- 
merly stood  here  ;  its  site  has  almost  disappeared 
in  the  Ohio.  The  remains  of  Fort  Pitt  (from 
whence  the  town  has  its  name)  are  very  faint ; 
we  can  yet  perceive  part  of  the  ditch,  its  salient 
angles  and  bastions,  &c.  but  several  houses, 
stores,  and  a  brewhouse,  are  built  on  the  ground.. 

Grant's  Hill  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  city, 
and  is  remarkable  for  having  eight  hundred  Scots 
under  Colonel  Grant,  killed  on  it,  by  the  French 
and  Indians,   in  the  war  which  ended  in  1763. 
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Col.  Grant  had  marched  from  the  sea  board,  and 
reached  this  hill  unperceived  ;  thinking  himself 
sure  of  the  g-arrison,  in  the  pride  of  his  hearty  he 
foolishly  beat  the  reveille ;  this  gave  the  as^ 
tonished  French  timely  notice,  which  they  i/nme- 
diately  improved  by  surprizing  and  cutting  the 
whole  to  pieces.  This  hill  is  also  remarkable 
for  an  Indian  tumuli  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Ross, 
which  he  obligingly  permitted  us  to  view.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  thirty  feet  dia- 
meter by  ten  feet  high. 

General  Braddock  met  with  his  famous  defeat 
a  few  miles  from  Pittsburg,  up  the  Monongahela, 
at  the  time  the  illustrious  Washington  served 
under  him  with  the  Virginian  militia. 

Although  Pittsburg,  a  few  years  since,  was 
surrounded  by  Indians,  it  is  now  a  curiosity  to 
see  any  there;  a  few  traders  sometimes  come 
down  the  Alleghany,  with  seneca  oil  *,  &c. 

Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity  is  fast  improving  ;  a 
stone  bridge  is  building  across  the  Monongahela, 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  its  situation,  it  will  ultimately  be  a 
large  commercial  city. 

*  This  oil  floats  on  the  top  of  a  spring,  and  is  similar  to 
Barbadoes  tar ;  several  gallons  may  be  gathered  by  a  person 
in  a  day  ;  it  is  considered  efficacious  in  rheumatic  pains, 
rubbed  on  the  part  affected  ;  taken  internally  it  operates  as 
a  gentle  cathartic. 
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The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  steady 
price  of  provisions  for  the  last  few  years  ;  the 
first  column  is  copied  verbatim  from  a  list  pub- 
lished in  the  ''  Navigator/'  (he  second  is  from 

my  own  enquiries. 

Average. 

1810.  1817. 

DoL  Cts.  Dol.  Cts. 

Beef 0    4    pei  lb. ••••••   0    5 

Flour 2  12    per  cwt.    ••    3     0 

Indian  corn    •  0  33    per  bushel    0  40 

Fotatoes    0  40         ditto 0  40 

Turnips  .  •  •  •  • 0  18        ditto. 

Cabbages   0     4    each  •  • « 0     5 

Butter 0  15    per  lb.  •  • .  • 0  20 

Bucks    •  •  •  •   0  50    per  pair. 

Geese •   0  68|     ditto. 

Turkies 1     0      ditto. 

Pullets 0  20      ditto   0  25 

Venison '•••  0     3    per  lb. 0     3 

Pork 0    4      ditto    0    5 

Hog's-lard... 0     8      ditto. 

Mutton  • 0    4      ditto 0    4 

Veal 0    3      ditto 0    5 

Cheese 0  10      ditto  (indifferent)    0  12 

Eggs 0  10    per  doz.    0  10 

Onions   0  871  per  bushel. 

Indian  corn  meal  .  •  0  40         ditto     ........  0  50« 

Soup  beans    1     0         ditto. 

Bacon    0    8    per  lb. 

Whiskey    0  40    per  gal 0  50 

Cyder    3     0    per  barrel 3    0 

Peach  brandy    ....  0  80    per  gal.     1     0 

Beer,  table    ......  5    0    per  barrel 5    0 
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Average. 

1810.  1817. 

Dol.  Cts.  Dol.  Cts, 

Dried  apples  •••...    1     0    per  bushel     1  25 

peaches     ...   1     0        ditto 1  ?5 

Green    ditto 0  30        ditto. 

Salt 1  50        ditto 1     0 

River  fish 0     2    per  lb. 0     6| 

Maplesugar Oil      ditto 0  12| 

To  which  I  may  add  : 

DoL  Cts, 

Hams ,   0  10  per  lb. 

Ditto,  Venison 0  50  each,  if  fine. 

Cord  of  wood,  eight  feet  long, 

four  feet  by  four  feet 2  50 

Coals 0  8  per  bushel. 

West  India  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  rather  dearer  than  in  England. 
Vegetables  dear ;  taxes  slight ;  farms  within  a 
few  miles,  if  improved,  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per 
acre ;  labour,  t\yenty  dollars  per  month,  or  one 
dollar  per  day.  Orchards  do  well  here,  except 
peach  trees,  which  have  lately  been  much  cut  by 
bard  winters 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Voyage  to  Cincinnati— Beaver — Steubenville—' 
Wheeling  —  Marietta  —  Galiopolis  —  Ports- 
mouth  —Alexandria— Shawanese  Remains — 
Manchester — Limestone — Augusta —Cincin- 
nati. 

IWi.Jujie,  Thursdai/.  In  company  with  Mr. 
Fordham  (an  English  g-entleman  who  was  pro- 
ceeding-  to  join  Mr.  Birkbeck  in  his  new  settle- 
ment,) we  this  day  embarked  for  Cincinnati,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  522  miles  below  Pittsburg,  as 
the  river  runs.  Our  conveyance  was  one  of  the 
long  Kentucky  boats,  in  common  use  here  for 
transporting-  produce  and  manufactures  doicn  the 
Ohio ;  they  are  shaped  something-  like  a  box, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  having  a  flat  bottom,  with 
upright  sides  and  end.  Three-fourths  of  the 
boat  nearest  the  stern  is  roofed  in  ;  two  oars  are 
occasionally  worked  at  the  bows;  and  a  large 
sweep  on  a  pivot  serves  as  a  rudder.  We  paid 
five  dollars  each  for  our  passage.  After  pulling 
out  in  the  stream,  our  Captain,  as  they  styled 
him,  let  the  boat  drift  with  the  current  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an   hour.     The  banks  arc 
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covered  with  oak,  walnut,  mulberry,  ash,  poplar, 
dogwood,  &c.  The  left  bank  is  much  the  high- 
est. Here  and  there  we  caught  sight  of  an 
opening  wi(h  cultivated  fields  and  farm  houses. 
Came  to  mooring  near  Legionsville,  the  en- 
campment ground  of  General  Wayne,  in  the 
Indian  campaign  of  1792  ;  distance  about  twenty 
from  Pittsburg.  These  boats  are  brought  up  by 
pulling  in  past  a  point,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
two  oars  and  immense  sweep  ;  as  soon  as  the 
boat  grounds,  a  man,  who  stands  ready,  jumps 
on  shore  with  a  rope,  and  winds  it  round  the 
nearest  tree, 

2Qth  June,  Friday.  Early  this  morning,  we 
passed  the  town  of  Beaver  *,  a  poor  looking 
place  of  about  fifty  houses ;  Georgetown,  in 
Beaver  county,  twelve  miles  farther  down,  and 
arrived  at  Steubenville  (Ohio.)  thirty-eight  miles 
from  Pittsburg  by  land,  and  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  seventy-three;  here  we  staid  for  the 
Bight,     The   scenery   of   the   river   banks   was 

*  In  Beaver  county  unimproved  farms  sell  for  four  dollars 
per  acre,  improved  farms  from  six  to  twelve  dollars.  Price 
of  v.heat  one  dollar  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  rye  eightv-seven 
and  a  half  cents,  barley  one  dollar,  corn  seventy-five  cents, 
oats  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel ;  beef  five 
dollars,  and  pork  six  dollars  fifty  cents  per  cwt.;  salt  seven 
dollars  per  barrel  of  five  busheb,  or  250  lb.  net  weight. 
West,  Gaz,  1817. 
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much  the  same  as  yesterday,  interspersed  with 
poor  looking  log  farm-houses. 

Sleubenville  contains  four  hundred  houses,  and 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants  ;  it  was  laid  out 
in  1798,  since  which  its  growth  has  been  rapid  ; 
it  contains  a  court-house,  stone  jail,  bank,  post- 
office,  land  office,  and  presbyterian  church.  The 
manufactures  established  in  IS  17,  are  a  woollen 
manufactory,  the  machinery  of  which  is  propelled 
by  steam,  a  steam  paper  mill,  steam  flour  mill, 
cotton  factory,  soap  and  candle  factory,  brewery, 
and  distillery;  it  has  forty  mercantile  stores,  six 
•taverns,  and  a  printing-office,  at  which  is  pub- 
lished the  ''  Western  Herald  *. " 

2\st  June,  Saturday.  This  morning,  in  our 
progress  down  the  river,  we  passed  Wheeling. 
Mr.  Fordham  and  myself  took  the  skiff,  and 
j-owed  to  shore.  We  found  the  town  contained 
several  good  streets,  many  brick  houses,  and 
mercantile  stores.  Wheeling  stands  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side,  and  is  a  place  where  numbers  embark 
for  the  western  settlements,  consequently  a  small 
trade  in  boat-building  is  carried  on.  Leaving 
¥/heeling,  we  pass  Grave  Creek,  remarkable 
for  Indian  fortifications  and  mounds  ;  one  mound 
has  the  astonishing  elevation  of  seventy-five 
feet.  The  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  from 
Pittsburg  to  Grave  Creek,  abound  with  coals.- 

•  Emigrant's  Directory. 
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below  the  Creek  they  are  scarce,  and  when 
found,  of  an  inferior  quality.  The- farm-houses 
are  better  looking  to-day,  with  plenty  of  stock 
about  them.  We  saw  plantations  of  hops,  flax, 
and  hemp,  on  some  of  the  farms.  As  we  were 
coming  too  for  the  night,  a  thunder  gust  over- 
took us,  the  lightning  very  vivid,  and  the  thunder 
uncommonly  loud. 

%2nd.  Sunday.  To  day  we  ^tered  a  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  river  about  a  mile  wide  and 
strait  as  a  canal,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
here  and  there  interspersed  with  beautiful  islands^ 
the  whole  scenery  exquisitely  beautiful. 

^Srd.  Mondai/.  At  six  this  morning  we  ar- 
rived at  Marietta,  (Ohio)  and  stayed  some  time 
to  deliver  goods. 

Freight  from  Pittsburg  to  Marietta  is  about 
one  dollar  per  barrel  of  five  bushels,  or  fifty  cents 
per  hundred  weight  for  dry  goods. 

The  settlement  of  Marietta  was  commenced 
about  twenty-seven  years  since,  it  stands  on  a 
fertile  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Muskin- 
gum, is  distant  from  Pittsburg  172  miles,  and 
460  from  Philadelphia;  it  is  laid  out  at  right  an- 
gles, and  contains  2000  inhabitants,  New  Eng- 
landers.  It  has  a  court-house,  jail,  market-house, 
academy,  two  meeting-bouses,  a  bank,  post  office, 
two  rope-walks,  a  steam  grist  mill,  and  several 
stores.     The  town  is  not  much  increasing,  and 
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the  building-  of  a  meeting'-house  has  been  some 
time  at  a  stand  for  want  of  funds.  Ship  building 
has  been  carried  on  here,  and  some  of  Mr.  Mad- 
dison's  g'un  boats  were  built  at  Marietta.  Whilst 
here^  we  took  tlie  opportunity  of  walking  to  see 
some  extensive  Indian  fortifications  within  the 
town  ;  they  cover  a  considerable  space  of  ground, 
and  consist  of  banks,  ditches,  and  excavations, 
exhibiting  proofs  of  considerable  skill  and  de- 
sign. 

A  very  handsome  well-built  village  of  about 
fjorty  houses^  stands  opposite  Marietta,  where 
Fort  Karmer  formerly  stood.  Between  it  and 
the  town  there  is  a  good  ferry  across  the  Mus- 
kingum, on  the  following  curious  plan :  The 
boat  is  secured  by  a  painter,  or  small  rope,  at 
each  end,  fastened  to  a  strong  rope  stretched  from 
bank  to  bank  ;  to  llie  end  of  each  painter  is  fixed 
a  travelling  block,  which  runs  along  the  rope. 
When  they  ferry  over,  a  lee-board  on  the  upper 
side  is  let  down,  and  the  stern  painter  slackened 
about  two  feet;  with  this  simple  contrivance  the 
boat  is  propelled  over  by  the  force  of  the  current; 
in  returning  they  take  in  the  slack  rope,  and 
slack  out  the  one  at  the  other  end,  wJien  the  cur- 
rent again  operates  as  before,  passing  the  boat 
back  to  the  opposite  shore.  A  boy  is  sufficient 
to  manage  a  large  boat  of  this  kind,  when  oa 
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account  .of  the  current,  ten  men  could  liardly 
cross  over  with  a  boat  of  the  same  size. 

Zanesville,  for  a  few  years  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  is  situate  on  the  Muskingim,  in 
a  fine  well  settled  country,  about  fifty  railesabove 
Marietta. 

Whilst  we  lay  here,  in  consequence  )f  late 
rains,  the  river  beg'an  to  rise  very  fast,  blinking 
down  an  astonishing,  and  to  a  Europeai,  (or 
even  an  American  from  the  eastward)  an  incon- 
ceivable quantity  of  log-s,  branches,  driftwood, 
and  immense  trees,  the  bosom  of  the  ri\er  was 
covered  above  and  below.  On  setting  of  again 
we  had  to  keep  a  good  look  out  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents. 

We  saw  many  pleasant  settlements  b  day. 
Orchards  appear  to  do  well.  Many  of  the  slands 
in  the  Ohio  are  under  cultivation,  one  wepassed 
is  called  Blannerhasset,  from  a  gentlenan  of 
that  name  who  lived  there,  and  kept  it  highly 
cultivated.  The  house  and  gardens  are  now  in 
ruins,  Mr.  Blannerhasset  having  been  mfortu- 
nately  engaged  in  the  celebrated  Aaron  Birr  ex- 
pedition. We  passed  Letart's  Falls  in  th(  course 
of  the  day,  the  only  obstruction  to  the  iiaviga- 
tion  of  the  Ohio,  except  the  rapids  at  Lcusville. 
They  are  of  slight  difficulty,  and  by  no  means 
justify  Ashe's  terrific  account  of  them,  hepassed 
them  in  the  same  month  as  we  did,  and  talks  of 
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breakers,  rocks,  most  tremendous  sounds,  mists 
of  the  dashing  water,  &c.  *  like  great  part  of  his 
book,  it  is  all  romance. 

246  June,  Tuesday.  At  seven  this  morning, 
Point  Pleasant,  a  small  settlement  in  Virginia,  at 
the  m)uth  of  the  great  Kenhawa  f,  on  our  left, 
and  Gkliopolis,  a  French  settlement  on  our  right. 
The  louses  in  Galiopolis  are  about  seventy  in 
numbo*.  The  best  house  in  the  town  we  are 
told  bdongs  to  a  Frenchman,  who  started  in  life 
as  a  pdlar. 

Th^  inhabitants  of  Galiopolis  have  beautiful 
garderi  and  vineyards,  one  of  six  acres  they 
calculae  will  produce  this  season,  1000  gallons 
of  winfe ;  some  remains  of  ancient  works  are  si- 
tuate il  the  town. 

In  s^me- parts  of  the  river  we  have  seen  boats, 

or  floa^ng  rooms,  with  a  small  flag,  indicating 

that  itivas  a  store  or  shop.     They  are  shelved  all 

round,and  contain  tin  ware^  drapery,  groceries, 

1 

•  Asll's  Travels,  p.  140. 

+  Abut  seventy  mUes  up  this  river  are  extensive  salt 
works,  fDm  seemingly  inexhaustible  springs  of  salt  water, 
issuing  ot  of  the  rocks,  the  water  is  reduced  by  boiling,  and 
is  so  str(pg  that  90  to  130  gallons  make  a  bushel  of  salt. 
Other  slit  works  in  this  country  require  some  250,  and 
8ome  5oi  and  some  even  800  gallons  of  water  to  make  one 
bushel  olsalt.  Near  600  bushels  of  salt  are  made  daily  at 
the  Kenfe^a  salt  works.. 
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&c.  Floating  grist  mills  are  soraetimes  to  be 
seen,  the  owners  proceeding  from  settlement  to 
settlement,  pursuing  their  avocation. 

Our  boatmen  are  a  rough  set,  amongst  each 
other,  and  passing  other  boats,  are  sure  to  black- 
guard for  amusement;  the  insulted  boat's  crew 
never  fail  retorting,  sometimes  with  interest,  he 
that  can  silence  the  other,  by  vulgar  wit,  is  con- 
sidered the  conqueror ;  a  favourite  practice  of 
one  of  our  men  (who  had  been  amongst  the  In- 
dians) was  to  salute  passing  boats  with  an  Indian 
war  whoop,  or  an  imitation  of  the  bark  of  a  wolf. 
At  night  the  boatmen  spread  their  blankets  on 
deck,  and  sleep  there,  in  preference  to  below; 
notwithstanding  this  rugged  behaviour,  they  were 
civil  to  us,  and  luckily  we  found  ourselves  cook- 
ing by  turns. 

To  day  we  were  boarded  by  two  canoes,  and 
offered  wild  honey  at  one  dollar  per  gallon,  they 
would  have  taken  seventy-five  cents. 

We  saw  some  people  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
charming  domestic  bees  to  a  hive,  according  to 
the  old  English  fashion,  with  frying-pans,  &c. 
Wolves  abound,  and  at  night  we  could  hear  their 
dismal  barkings  on  both  sides  of  us. 

25iA  June,  Wednesdai/.  This  morning  we 
stopped  several  hours  at  Portsmouth,  (Ohio)  si- 
tuate on  the  bank  of  Big  Sciota,  on  a  peninstila 
at  its  mouth,  390  miles  below  Pittsburg.     It  is  a 
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fast  increasing  town  lately  laid  out ;  a  court-house 
and  twenty  or  thirty  good  houses  are  building  ; 
and  a  carding*  and  spinning  machine  are  esta- 
blished ;  oxen  are  much  used  for  carting. 

We  looked  into  a  tavern,  and  found  a  number 
of  emigrants  foolishly  spending  their  time  and 
money  in  getting  intoxicated.  The  trees  in  the 
vicinity  of  Portsmouth  are  very  large  and  lofty^ 
particularly  the  Sycamore ;  many  of  them  are 
covered  to  the  top  with  immense  grape  vines, 
some  seventy  and  eighty  feet  high,  the  fruit  for 
want  of  cultivation  good  for  little. 

Alexandria*,  a  small  village  of  about  twenty 
old  log  houses,  stands  across  the  Sciota,  opposite 
Portsmouth. 

Columbus,  the  present  capital  of  Ohio  and 
Chillicothe,  a  flourishing  town,  is  situate  on  the 
Sciota,  which  is  navigable  near  200  miles  for 
keels  and  small  craft  almost  to  its  source,  having 
a  portage  of  only  four  miles  to  Sandusky,  v/hich 
empties  into  Lake  Erie. 

*  Alexandria  was  intended  for  ihe  capital  of  the  county 
when  first  settled,  but,  for  v/ant  of  sufficient  foresight  in  the 
proprietors,  was  planned  so  low,  that  an  extraordinary  freshet 
of  the  river  inundated  all  the  houses.  This  is  the  case  with 
several  other  settlements  on  the  Ohio.  'J  he  swell  of  the 
river  in  freshets  is- astonishing,  sometimes  in  a  few  days  it 
will  rise  to  the  astonishing  height  of  fifty  and  sixty  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level.  Prom  the  time  we  began  to  descend 
io  our  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  it  had  risen  twenty  feet. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  took  the  boat  and  rowed 
across  the  river  to  the  Kentucky  side,  where  we 
fell  in  conversation  with  a  brick-maker,  (and  mi- 
litia captain)  he  says  that  between  Portsmouth 
and  Chillicothe,  a  farm  partly  cleared,  good  land, 
with  a  log  house,  is  worth  ten  dollars  per  acre, 
labour  fifteen  dollars  per  month  and  board  ;  his 
brick-makers  earn  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
dollars  per  month,  and  are  found  in  victuals, 
which  he  reckons  at  two  dollars  per  week. 

•This  gentleman  lives  near  the  site  of  a  large 
Shawanese  town,  the  Indians  who  inhabited  it 
gave  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky  considerable 
trouble,  and  at  last,  finding  the  whites  too  strong, 
emigrated  down  the  Ohio,  in  1755.  We  went 
to  view  the  situation,  which  is  directly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Sciota ;  it  consists  of  a  ditch 
and  banks,  mounds,  walls  of  earth,  &c.  The 
plough  passes  over  part  of  the  remains,  and  pikes, 
sword  blades,  &c.  are  often  turned  up. 

The  timber  on  this  side  consists  of  oak,  hickory, 
beech,  maple,  &c.  some  of  them  very  large. 

26^A  June,  Thursdai/.  Passed  Adamsville, 
(Ohio,)  and  arrived  at  Manchester,  (Ohio) ; 
though  the  land  seems  of  good  quality,  it  is  a  dull, 
poor  looking  place.  We  searched  almost  every 
house,  (about  forty  in  number)  for  some  breads 
but  in  vain.  Here  the  boys  were  out  in  canoes 
made  of  poplar,  picking  up  the  most  valuable  of 
P 
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the  logs,  that  still  accompanied  us.  They  dis- 
played considerable  dexterity  in  bringing-  their 
prizes  to  shore. 

Leaving  Manchester^  we  arrived  at  Maysviile 
or  Limestone,  in  Kentucky,  by  five  in  the  after- 
noon,  and  having  near  half  our  cargo  to  deliver, 
brought  our  boat  into  the  creek. 

About  an  hour  after  we  landed,  a  large  Ijoat 
(something  like  a  river  barge)  of  100  tons,  car- 
rying two  masts,  and  manned  by  fourteen  or 
sixteen  hands,  arrived  with  West  India  produce 
from  New  Orleans,  1730  miles  below;  she  had 
been  near  three  months  ascending  the  river,  the 
men  having  to  pole  up  most  part  of  the  way. 
Boats  descend  the  same  distance  in  twenty  or 
twenty-live  days.  The  safe  arrival  of  one  of 
these  barges  being  considered  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, the  owners  were  manifesting  their  joy  by 
firing  salutes  of  small  cannon  from  each  side  of 
the  river. 

The  men  who  navigxite  these  boats,  from  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  air  upon  their  features, 
looked  swarthy  as  Indians.  Being  the  day  of 
their  atrival,  they  were  offering  libations  of  their 
favourite  whisky  till  a  late  hour ;  indeed  most 
of  the  boatmen  of  the  Ohio  have  adopted  Dr. 
Aldrich's  five  reasons  for  drinking 

Whiihy,  a  friend,  or  being  dry. 
Or  least,  we  should  be  by  and  by, 
Or,  any  other  reason  why. 
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Limestone  is  situated  on  a  Iiigh  bank  backed 
by  high  limestone  land^  460  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg by  tiie  course  of  the  river ;  it  is  laid  out  in 
several  straig'ht  streets,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  increase  and  businens.  The  houses  (perhaps 
100  in  numbei)  are  most  of  them  brick,  there 
are  some  good  stores  and  taverns.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Virginian  descendants,  free  blacks,  and 
slaves. 

The  prospect  from  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the 
town  is  elegant,  you  see  at  one  view  the  town, 
the  windings  of  the  majestic  Ohio,  part  of  the 
states  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  enriched  with  the 
native  forests,  beautiful  farms,  green  fields,  herds 
of  cattle,  &c.  We  gathered  several  curious  spe- 
cimens of  limestone  composed  of  leaves,  insects, 
shells,  and  earth  intimately  mixed,  yet  plainly  to 
be  discerned  ;  the  shells  are  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  sea.  If  they  are  sea  shells,  how  came 
ihey  here  ?  has  the  sea  ever  flowed  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  ? 

The  land  near  Limestone,*  is  a  rich  black  soil 
over  a  limestone  bottom,  and  will  produce  most 
abundantly. 

21th  June,  Fridai/.  A  company  of  strolling 
players  from  England,  having  given  out  hand- 
bills, purporting  that  the  play  of  the  Honey 
Moon,  and  the  entertainment  of  'Tis  all  a  Farce, 
was  to  be  performed  in  the  evening  at  a  frame 
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building",  appropriated  to  theatrical  purposes^  ad- 
mittance one  dollar,  we  attended.  The  scenery 
and  performance  was  miserable  ;  but  the  buf- 
foonery of  the  farce,  and  an  orchestra  of  negroes, 
who  performed  two  tunes,  with  two  fiddles  and 
two  triangles,  kept  the  audience  in  good  humour; 
segar  smoking  during  the  performance  was  prac- 
tised by  most  of  the  men. 

Whilst  Ave  lay  here,  several  emigrants  arks 
passed  the  town ;  such  is  the  constant  tide  of 
population  to  the  back  country. 

28th  June,  Saturday.  We  reached  Augusta 
(Kentucky)  twenty-one  miles  below  Limestone, 
and  stayed  there  during  the  day.  Augusta  is  a 
handsome  town,  of  three  or  four  streets,  the 
principal  one  fronting  the  Ohio,  is  composed  of 
excellent  brick  houses.  The  town  has  a  small 
market,  where  we  enquired  the  price  of  beef, 
and  could  have  bought  plenty  at  five  cents  per 
pound. 

29iA  June,  Sunday,  Arrived  at  Cincinnati, 
forty-five  miles  below  Augusta,  of  which,  and 
the  towns  of  Newport  and  Covington,  and  the 
Kentucky  side,  with  the  surrounding  fine  coun- 
try, whilst  on  the  river,  we  bad  a  delightful  view. 
The  Cincinnati  Hotel  being  full,  we  put  up  at 
Mr.  Rice's  boarding-house,  opposite  the  United 
States  Bank,  Main  Street. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Cincinnati. 

[As  Cincinnati  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  a  state  which  twenty-five  years 
ago  contained  but  a  few  thousand  inhabitants, 
■  and  now  is  well  settled  by  half  a  million  white 
inhabitants,  I  have  been  somewhat  particular 
in  describing  its  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
inhabitants.] 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  (named  after  the  Ro- 
man Cincinnatus)  stands  on  two  gentle  swells  of 
land,  its  front  street  is  immediately  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking 
River,  and  the  towns  of  Newport,  Covington, 
and  Kentucky,  north  lat.  39  deg.  6  min.  30  sec. 
west  longitude  from  Washington  7  deg.  24  min, 
45  sec. ;  it  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  western 
country,  distant  from  Pittsburg,  in  a  S.  W.  di- 
rection by  land,  300  miles,  by  the  river,  520. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  city  is  clean 
and  handsome,  indeed  elegant  and  astonishing, 
when  we  reflect  that  less  than  forty  years  ao'o  it 
was  the  resort  of  Indians,  and  the  whole  sur- 
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rounding  country  a  wilderness,  full  of  wild  beasts 
and  savag-es. 

The  first  plain,  called  the  Bottom,  is  70  feet 
above  low  water  mark,  and  extends  800  feet 
back,  and  three  miles  on  the  river,  between  Deer 
and  Mill  Creeks ;  the  second,  called  the  Hill,  is 
about  fifty  feet  hig'her  than  the  first,  and  extends 
about  one  mile  in  width,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  hills.  The  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  lines, 
after  the  manner  of  Philadelphia ;  nine  streets 
run  from  the  Ohio  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  called 
IVIajn,  Sycamore,  Miami,  Walnut,  Vine,  Race, 
l^lm.  Plum,  and  Western  Streets;  these  are 
crossed  by  others,  called.  Water,  Front,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth  Street,  &c.;  their  general  width 
is  sixty-six  feet ;  in  the  principal  streets  they  arc 
neatly  paved,  with  brick  side  walks,  and  pumps 
are  placed  for  general  accommodation  *■. 

The  number  of  public  buildings  and  dwellings 
in  July,  1815,  were  1100,  and  the  population 
at  that  time  was  estimated  at  60GO;  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  regular  influx  of  New 
Englanders,  Kentuckians,  Virginians,  British, 
French,  and  Germans.     The  present  number  of 

*  The  pump  water,  though  commonly  used,  is  not  good 
in  hot  weather,  neither  is  the  water  of  the  Ohio ;  at  a  con- 
siderable expense  they  ipight  be  supplied  with  good  water. 
I  should  think  this  important  subject  will  me.et  the  early 
attention  of  the  enlightened  inhabitants. 
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buildings  may  be  between  13  and  1400,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  SOOO,  all  whites^  the  laws 
of  Ohio  prohibiting-  even  free  negroes^  (except 
m  certain  cases)  from  settling  in  the  state.  Near 
400  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone  or  brick, 
many  of  them  three  story  high,  and  in  a  very 
neat  modern  style ;  the  rest  of  the  houses  are 
frame,  most  of  them  neatly  painted. 

The  stores  in  Front,  Water,  and  Main  Street, 
have  always  an  excellent  supply  of  goods  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  Europe,  and  of  the 
prod\ice  of  their  immediate  neighbourhood ;  a 
considerable  barter  and  cash  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  interior,  by  means  of  waggons,  and 
with  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Missouri,  by  the  rivers  Ohio,  Missis- 
sippi, and  their  tributary  streams.  Trading  boats 
regularly  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburg,  and  various  other  places.  Steam  boats 
from  Orleans  and  Pittsburij,  call  and  deliver,  an^ 
receive  goods  and  passengers ;  and  numbers  of 
arks,  with  emigrants  and  their  families,  bound  to 
various  parts  of  the  western  country,  are  gene- 
rally near  the  landing.  Whilst  we  were  here,  I 
counted  the  different  craft  which  then  lay  in  the 
river,  and  as  it  may  convey  some  information^  I 
fhall  state  their  number, 
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Seven  Kentucky  boats,,  similar  to  ours^  with 
coal,  iron,  and  dry  goods,  from  Pittsburg. 

Four  barges,  or  keel  boats  ;  one  was  at  least 
IbO  ton,  and  had  two  masts.  These  boats  trade 
up  and  down  the  rivers,  exchanging  and  freight- 
ing goods  to  and  from  Orleans,  Pittsburg,  &c. 

Four  large  flats,  or  scows,  with  stones  for 
building,  salt  from  the  Kenhawa  works,  &c. 

Six  arks,  laden  with  emigrants,  and  their  fur- 
niture. Eniigrants  descending  the  Ohio  mostly 
call  at  Cincinnati  to  purchase  provisions,  and 
collect  information.  These  arks  are  similar  to 
the  Kentucky  boats^  only  smaller ;  they  can  only 
descend  the  river.  Those  which  stay  here  are 
either  sold  to  emigrants,  who  intend  to  proceed 
lower  down,  or  broke  up  *. 

Manufactories  are  established  here  and  in  the 
vicinity :  the  following  are  the  principal. 

A  steam  flour  mill,  built  upon  the  beach  of  the 
river ;  at  its  base  it  is  sixty-two  by  eighty-seven 
feet,  its  walls  are  ten  feet  thick;  the  height  is 
110  feet,  the  number  of  stories  nine;  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet  the  walls  are  drawn  in,  and 
gradually  diminish  ii)  thickness ;  above  they  are 

*  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck,  author  of  **  Notes  on  a  Journey 
in  America,"  left  Cincinnati  whilst  we  were  here,  purposing 
to  buy  land  on  the  Wabash,  and  settle  a  colony  near 
Princetown  (Indiana.)  There  is  little  doubt  but  a  respectabl« 
establishment  will  soon  be  formed. 
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perpendicular.  According  to  the  ''  Picture  of 
Cincinnati,"  in  its  construction  it  swallowed  up 
''  6620  perches  of  stone,  90,000  bricks,  14,000 
bushels  of  Hme,  and  81,200  cubic  feet  of  timber." 
The  building  cost  120,000  dollars,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  driven  by  a  seventy  horse  power.  There 
are  six  pair  of  stones,  and  when  in  complete 
operation,  it  makes  near  1000  barrels  of  fine  flour 
per  week. 

A  steam  saw  mill,  of  twenty  horse  power. 
This  mill  works  four  saws,  and  I  was  astonished 
to  see  the  dispatch  of  the  machinery  ;  four  large 
trees,  above  twenty -five  feet  long,  are  cut  into 
inch  plank  in  about  an  hour. 

A  cotton  and  woollen  factory,  carrying  3,300 
spindles  for  cotton,  and  400  for  woollen. 

Four  cotton  spinning  establishments,  contain- 
ing together  1,500  spindles. 

A  woollen  manufactory,  yielding  sixty  yards 
of  broad  cloth  per  day. 

Several  wool  carders  and  cloth  dressers. 

Two  rope  walks. 

A  white  and  red  lead  manufactory  ;  the  quan- 
tity manufactured  per  week  is  six  ton. 

Two  glass  houses. 

A  saw  mill,  worked  by  two  pair  of  oxen,  on 
an  inclined  wheel,  forty  feet  diameter ;  the  weight 
of  the  bullocks  ascending  the  wheel,  works  the 
machinery,  without  their  drafting  at  the  collar. 
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A  smith's  shop,  the  bellows  worked  by  a  siq 
gle  ox,  on  an  inclined  wheel. 

A  foundery,  on  a  large  scale. 

Another  now  building-. 

An  air  furnace,  now  constructing  on  a  new 
and  expected  powerful  construction. 

Two  or  more  distilleries. 

One  other  establishing. 

Two  brick  yards. 

There  at'^c  many  other  small  manufactures  in 
grain,  skins,  wood,  clay,  &c.  Whilst  1  am 
writing,  I  have  no  doubt  these  establishments 
increase  in  number  and  importance;  the  central 
situation  of  Cincinnati,  and  very  rapid  increase 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbouring  states, 
prove  it  to  be  an  eligible  spot  for  manufacturing 
companies  and  individuals. 

The  exports  of  Cincinnati  consist  of  flour, 
corn,  beef,  pork,  butter,  lard,  bacon  ;  whiskey, 
peach-brandy,  beer,  porter;  pot  and  pearl  ashes; 
cheese,  soap,  candles ;  hats,  hemp,  spun  yarn, 
saddles,  rifles,  cherry  and  black  ash  boards,  staves 
apd  scantling,  cabinet  furniture  and  chairs.  East 
India  and  European  goods  are  imported  from 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Pittsburg. 
Lead  is  procured  from  St.  Louis.  Rum,  sugar, 
molasses,  and  some  dry  goods,  are  received  from 
New  Orleans ;  salt  from  various  salt  works  in  the 
vicinity;    coal   from  Pittsburg;    and  Wheeling 
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pine    boards,    and   shing-les,    from  Hamilton   on 
Alleghany. 

The  United  States  have  a  branch  bank  here, 
in  a  handsome  building  in  Main-street,  and  there 
are  two  chartered  and  one  unchartered  bank,  in 
good  credit. 

Two  newspapers  are  published  herc^  the 
Western  Spi/  and  Cinclanati  Gazette,  each  issue 
about  1,500  papers  weekly.  Several  respectable 
books  have  been  printed. 

Here  is  also  a  good  public  library,  a  grand 
lodge  of  Freemasons,  a  school  of  literature  and 
arts,  a  university,  (a  nominal  institution)  a  land 
office,  and  post  office,  at  which  nine  mails  arrive 
every  week. 

The  public  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  would 
ornament  an  European  city.  The  new  Court 
house  is  a  stately  edifice,  fifty-six  by  sixty-six 
feet,  and  one  hundred  feet  high;  the  apartments 
are  fire  proof.  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Friends/ 
and  Methodists,  have  each  a  meeting  house. 
Those  belonging  to  the  Presbyterians  and  Bap- 
tists are  finished  with  taste.  The  Friends  meet- 
ing house  is  a  temporary  wooden  building.  The 
Lancasterian  seminary  is  a  capacious  structure, 
calculated  to  contain  1,100  scholars,  male  and 
female.  There  are  three  brick  market  houses, 
the  largest  is  upwards  of  300  feet  long.  The 
piarket  days  are  four  weekly,   and  the  markets 
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are  well  supplied  with  beef,  veal,  pork,  mutton, 
bears  flesh,  venison,  live  fowls,  tame  and  wild 
turkies,  geese,  ducks,  butter,  cheese,  honey, 
vegetables,  fruit,  &c.  I  have  counted  near  sixty 
tilted  wag-gons  from  the  country  on  a  market 
day,  chiefly  with  produce,  which  is  brought  to 
market  by  the  farmer,  and  sold  from  the  waggons. 
The  markets  commence  early  in  the  morning, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon. 

The  police  of  the  city  is  respectable;  they 
have,  however,  no  lamps  or  watch,  nor  do  they 
seem  to  require  any.  We  boarded  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  and  our  doors  were  mostly  open 
night  and  day.  Theft  is  very  rare,  the  lowest 
characters  seem  to  be  above  it. 

They  have  but  one  fire  engine ;  all  the  citizens 
readily  turn  out  to  assist  in  case  of  fire  (one  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  requires  all  citizens  to  assist 
at  fires,  1  do  not  think  it  is  a  wise  law,  but  so 
it  is.) 

The  Methodists  of  Cincinnati  are  very  zealous, 
and  have  what  they  call  ''  a  revival"  in  the 
country.  From  curiosity  we  attended  their 
worship  several  times,  it  commenced  most  even- 
ings at  eight  o'clock,  and  continued  some  times 
till  twelve.  The  manner  of  the  preachers, 
prayers,  and  people,  were  very  extravagant,  the 
leaders  in  the  course  of  their  exhortations  making 
violent  gestures  and  noises,  clapping  and  rubbing 
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their  hands,  and  exclaiming-  till  the  perspiration 
absolutely  roiled  down  their  bodies  ;  the  audience^ 
and  even  little  boys  and  girls,  appeared  to  be 
affected  in  a  similar  manner,  calling-  out  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  of  every  passage,  bless  God  ! 
glory  !  amen  !  God  grant !  &c.  towards  night 
there  would  generally  be  some  weak  constitu- 
tioned  enthusiast  faint  away,  whence  I  under- 
stand the  new-birth  is  dated.  Notwithstanding 
these  extravagancies,  I  believe  the  society  of 
Methodists  are  of  service,  in  taking  many  from 
the  vile  habits  of  drinking  and  gambling,  and 
causing  them  to  lead  a  life  of  industry  and 
sobriety. 

Baptism  by  immersion  is  common,  the  second 
Sunday  we  were  here  seven  people  were  baptized 
in  the  Ohio. 

Education  is  well  provided  for,  partly  by  the 
State,  and  some  part  by  subscription  ;  12,000 
dollars  were  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants  towards 
the  public  seminary  previously  mentioned. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  at  this  season  ^ 
(July)  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  delightful, 
mid-day  hot,  but  not  too  hot  to  do  any  out-door 
work.  The  American  inhabitants  say  they  have 
more  cloudy  weather  than  New  England  expe- 
riences ;  this  may  proceed  from  the  rivers,  lakes. 
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hills',  and  uncleared  forests,  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.    The  winters  are  short  and  pleasant. 

The  manners  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
social  and  refined,  without  jealousy  of  foreig-ners 
(which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  i2;norant 
or  interested,  in  the  eastern  and  middle  States) 
they  are  pleased  to  see  a  respectable  European 
settle  amongst  them.  IMany  cultivate  the  fine 
arts,  painting-,  engraving-,  and  music.  With 
few  exceptions,  we  found  the  English  language 
spoken  with  purity  (as  indeed  it  is  in  most  parts 
of  the  States,  there  being  no  county,  and  hardly 
any  State  dialects.) 

Some  of  the  labourers  and  meciianics,  as 
Michaux  observes  of  the  Kentuckians,  are  "■  great 
amateurs  of  whiskey."  I  saw  but  one  man  in- 
toxicated whilst  we  were  here,  and  that  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  which  for  au  American,  amounts 
almost  to  an  excuse. 

The  inhabitants  dress  much  in  the  English 
fashion.  In  summer,  many  of  both  sexes  wear 
domestic  or  iiome  manufactured  ginghams,  and 
straw  hats.  Gentlemen,  and  many  tradesmen, 
wear  .superfine  cloth  coats  ;  blue  and  black  are 
prevailing  colours.  The  ladies  dress  elegantly, 
in  muslin,  short  waisted  gowns,  vandyked  frill 
or  ruffle  round  the  neck,  and  an  English  cottage, 
or  French  straw  hat.     When  about  their  house- 
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hold  concerns,  they  wear  a  large  long  peaked 
hat,  to  defernl  their  features  from  the  swarthing- 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air. 

Whilst  here,  1  attended  a  small  theatre,  soinc 
what  better  fitted  up  than  that  at  Limestone,  ad- 
mission one  dollar;  the  play  was  Barharossa, 
farce.  Darkness  Visible.  Although  I  am  not 
disposed  to  censure  innocent  amusements,  yet  as 
plays  are  conducted  (and  perhaps  to  pay  the 
performers;  must  be  conducted)  I  certainly  think 
they  do  tiie  cause  of  morality  much  harm,  and 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  especially  in  a  new 
country  like  this.  The  propensity  to  laughter  is 
often  encouraged  at  the  expence  of  age  and  in- 
firmity, the  audience  are  grossly  flattered  at  every 
convenient  opportunity,  double  entendres  of  no 
very  chaste  conceits  are  introduced,  with  stupid 
and  unnatural  scenes  of  love,  running  away 
from  cruel  parents,  swearing,  &c. ;  all  evidently 
tending  to  demoralize. 

The  fourth  of  July,  and  anniversary  of 
American  independence,  occurred  whilst  we 
were  here,  and  Was  celebrated  with  much  energy. 
The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  bands  of  music 
parading  the  streets,  and  firing  of  cannon,  (which 
continued  at  intervals  through  the  day.)  At 
eleven  o'clock,  three  companies  of  Volunteers, 
(consisting  of  a  rifle  corps,  and  two  companies 
of  infantry,    one  a  fine  company,  just  raised. 
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called  the  Cincinnati  guards)  assembled  near 
the  landing-,  and  accompanied  by  many  citizens, 
two  and  two,  marched  in  procession  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  band  playing,  Hail 
Columbia  !  Yankee  doodle  !  &c.  the  Church  was 
crowded  ;  numbers  of  well  dressed  females  oc- 
cupied the  front  seats.  The  ceremony  com- 
menced with  an  appropriate  prayer  and  psalm  ; 
then  the  declaration  of  independence  (as  made 
by  the  colonists)  was  read ;  after  wliich,  an  im- 
pressive national  hymn  was  sung-  by  the  whole 
congregation,  the  chorus  repeating  at  the  end 
of  each  stanza : 


Fathers,  sires,  heroes  brave, 
Who  fought  and  bled  for  liberty, 
The  heavenly  boon,  we  swear  to  save, 
Whilst  freedom  has  a  votary  ! 

When  the  enthusiasm  occasioned  by  this  hymn 
had  subsided,  an  orator  stept  forth,  having  the 
national  flag  on  one  side,  and  a  decorated  cap  of 
liberty  on  the  other ;  his  manner  and  language, 
was  rhetorical.  He  dwelt  on  the  mild  laws,  the 
liberty,  plenty,  and  comforts,  which  in  common 
with  their  fellow  citizens,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cincinnati  experienced ;  observing,  what  a  de- 
lightful sight  it  was  (and  I  thought  so)  to  see 
men  of  all  nations  united  as  a  baud  of  brothers, 
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to  rejoice  and  praise  the  Almighty  for  the  free 
g-overnment  and  numerous  blessings  which  they 
happily  enjoyed.  Before  parting,  another  hymn 
was  sung,  containing  too  much  boastiiig  and 
bombast;  the  two  first  verses  and  cRorus  were 
as  follows : 

When  first  the  sun  o'er  ocean  glow'd, 

And  earth  unveil'd  her  virgin  breast ; 

Supreme  'mid  nature's  vast  abode, 

Was  heard  the  Almighty's  dread  behest. 

Rise  Columbia,  brave  and  free,  ^ 

Poise  the  earth,  and  rule  the  sea ! 

In  darkness  vvrapp'd,  with  fetters  chain'd, 

Will  ages  grope,  debased  and  blind; 

With  blood  the  human  hand  be  stain'd. 

With  tyrant  power  the  human  mind. 

After  Church,  the  citizens  and  strangers,  who 
desired,  adjourned  to  a  good  dinner,  provided  at 
the  principal  tavern  ;  where  the  day  was  con- 
cluded with  conviviality,  many  national  and  phi- 
lanthropic toasts  and  sentiments  being  given  *. 

The  ancient  remains  of  Indian  nations  are 
numerous  here,  consisting  of  low  circular  banks, 

*  A  similar  ceremony  to  the  above  described,  is  performed 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  in  every  village,  town,  and  city,  in 
the  United  States.  The  largest  Church,  it  is  no  consider- 
ation what  religion,  is  used,  with  permission,  for  the 
occasion. 
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mounds,  tumuli,  &c.  A  house  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Main-street  stands  on  the  very  site  of  a 
tumuli,  from  which,  in  levelling  it,  many  human 
bones,  and  a  variety  of  curious  Indian  utensils, 
&c.  were  taken ;  several  streets  intersect  the 
remains,  and  in  a  few  years,  scarce  a  vestige 
will  remain,  but  what  may  be  preserved  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious. 

The  city,  in  all  probability,  will  soon  be  the 
largest  in  the  West ;  it  is  rapidly  improving  in 
size ;  sixty  new  brick  and  frame  houses  have 
been  occupied  since  last  fall ;  and  at  least  as 
many  more  are  now  building,  besides  several 
manufacturing  shops  and  factories.  There  is 
more  taste  displayed  in  building  and  laying  out 
grounds  and  gardens,  than  I  have  yet  observed^ 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

Tlie  price  of  town  lots  is  high,  and  houses 
in  the  principal  streets  difficult  to  obtain  on  hire. 
The  lots  in  Main,  first  and  second  streets,  sell 
ifor  200  dollars  per  foot,  measuring  on  the  front 
line ;  tliose  possessing  less  local  advantages,  sell 
from  fifty  to  ten  dollars,  out  lots,  and  land  very 
near  the  town  sells  for  500  dollars  per  acre. 
Taxes  are  very  moderate.  Several  manufactures 
and  trades  would  'succeed  if  established  now.  I 
believe  there  are  few  common  trades  but  what 
an  industrious  man  may  get  a  living  in.  'F^'oni 
the  continued  influx  of  settlers,  no  doubt,  some 
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situations  tliat  now  offer  will  speedily  be  filled. 
The  price  of  labour  is  one  dollar  per  day. 
Mechanics  earn  two  dollars.  Boarding  is  from 
two  to  three,  and  five  dollars  per  week.  Five 
dollars  per  week  is  the  price  of  the  best  hotel  in 
the  city  ;  we  paid  three  dollars  per  week,  had  a 
room  to  ourselveSj  and  our  living  was  excellent ; 
at  breakfast,  plenty  of  beef  steaks,  bacon,  eggs^ 
white  bread,  johny  cakes  (of  Indian  meal)  butter, 
tea  and  coffee.  Difiner,  two  or  three  dishes  of 
fowls,  roast  meat^  kidney  beans,  peas,  new 
potatoes,  preserves,  cherry  pie,  &c. ;  supper 
nearly  the  same  as  breakfast.  Living  is  very 
cheap  here,  and  it  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for, 
in  the  cheapness  and  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  scarcity  of  tax-gatherers,  and  the 
distance  of  a  market  for  the  surplus.  You  can 
have  very  decent  board,  washing,  and  lodging, 
by  the  year,  for  150  dollars. 

The  following  was  the  price  of  provisions  at 
Cincinnati,  in  July,  1817. 

Do/.  Cents, 

Beef  •  •  • 0  6$  per  pound. 

Pork 0  6|  ditto. 

Mutton 0  5    ditto. 

Veal 0  6|  ditto. 

Hams     ..............  b  9    ditto. 

Fresh  Venison 0  2    ditto. 

Butter 0  18i  ditto. 

g2 
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Dols.  Cents. 

Cheese 0  12i  per  pound. 

Wheat,  fine  Flour     ....  3     0     per  cwt. 

Corn  Flour     • 0  50     per  bushel. 

Salt 1     0     ditto. 

Potatoes    .,, 0  31|  ditto. 

Coals 0  121  ditto. 

Venison  Hams  ........  0  37t  each. 

Turkeys  and  Geese   • .  •  •  0  80    per  pair. 

Pullets ]     0     per  dozen. 

Partridges 0  25     ditto. 

Eggs 0     9     ditto. 

Milk 0  25     gallon. 

Honey    •••  1     0     ditto. 

Whiskey    0  50     ditto. 

Peach  Brandy    1     0     ditto. 

Pprtcr,      INIead,      and  •%      ^   ,^, 

J.     0  12|  per  quart. 
Spruce  Beer j 

A  cord  of  wood,  two  dollars,  fifty  cents.  Pre- 
served, or  dried  fruit,  as  apples,  peaches,  &c. 
^bout  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Vegetables  dear. 
French  and  port  wine,  sugar,  tea  and  coffee, 
dearer  than  in  England  *.  Woollen,  cotton,  and 
European  goods  very  dear.     Cherries,  raspber- 

*  It  is  anticipated,  that  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  will  produce  wine  and  sugar,  sufficient  for  home 
consumption,  and  even  exportation.  Several  successful  ex- 
periments, some  on  a  large  scale,  have  been  made  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
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ries,  strawberries,  peaches  and  apples^  very  rea- 
sonable. River  llsh  of  various  sorts,  plentiful 
and  cheap  *.  The  general  price  of  a  barrel  of 
flour  (196  pounds)  is  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
or  four  dollars ;  it  never  has  been  dearer  than 
when  we  were  here. 

The  land  round  Cincinnati  is  good.  Price,  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  city,  fifty,  eighty,  and  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  quality 
and  other  advantages.  This  same  land,  a  few 
years  ago,  v/as  bought  for  two  and  five  dollars 
per  acre.  Farms,  with  improvements,  iftw  miles 
from  the  town,  sell  for  thirty  and  forty  dollars 
per  acre.  Fifty,  sixty,  and  one  hundred  miles 
up  the  country,  good  uncleared  land  may  be 
bought  for  from  two  dollars  to  five  dollars  per 
acre.  The  farms  are  generally  worked  by  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  Labour  is  dear,  and  not 
to  be  had  under  fourteen  or  sixteen  dollars  per 
month,  and  board.  They  have  but  little  ma- 
chinery, and  no  plaister  or  compost,  but  what 
is  made  by  the  farmer  is  used  for  manure. 
Taxes,  in  the  country,  are  a  mere  nothing.  Far- 
mers,   in  any  part  of   the   state  of  Ohio,    who 

*  The  fish  of  the  western  country  are  of  various  kinds. 
Black  and  yellow  cat,  some  weighing  one  hundred  pounds ; 
buifaloe,  from  five  to  thirty  ditto  ;  pike,  from  four  to  fifteen 
ditto ;  sturgeon,  from  four  to  forty  ditto  ;  perch,  some 
weighing  twelve  ditto  j  sucker,  six  ditto  ;  eels,  &c.  &;c, 
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have  100  acres  of  their  own,  well  stocked,  do 
not  pay  above  five  to  ten  dollars  per  annum  *. 

Covington,  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio^ 
is  a  post  town,  lately  laid  out  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  when  you  stand  a  considerable  way  up 
Main  Street^  Cincinnati  (the  Ohio  being  hid  by 
its  banks  from  sight)  the  principal  street  and 
houses  of  Covington  appear  a  continuation  of 
Main  Street,  Cincinnati, 

Newport^  a  post  town,  joins  Covington  im- 
mediately on  the  upper  side  of  Licking  River ; 
it  is  the  oldest  and  largest  town,  and  increasing. 
Here  are  several  good  brick  houses,  a  court 
house,  now  building,  jail,  market  house,  and  an 
academy,  endowed  with  COOO  acres  of  land. 
They  are  also  about  to  organise  a  school  on  the 
Jjancasterian  plan.  There  is  a  Baptist  and 
Methodist  congregation,  but  at  present  no  per- 
manent meeting  houses.  The  United  States 
have  a  garrison  and  arsenal  here.  Mr.  Clemen- 
son  and  myself  were  going  past  it,  in  one  of 
our  walks  of  observation,  wlien  the  commanding 
officer  seeing  us  strangers,  politely  offered  to 
conduct  us  through  the  premises.     The  arsenal 

*  All  the  United  States  internal  taxes  are  now  (1818) 
taken  off,  the  general  government  existing  and  performing 
all  its  functions,  by  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  duties  on 
imports  ;  so  that  now  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
none  but  state;  county,  and  to;vn  taxes  remaining. 
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consists  of  a  brick  armoury,  two  stories  high, 
and  a  fire-proof  powder  magazine.  The  barracks 
are  of  wood,  and  capable  of  containing  two  re- 
giments of  men ;  the  whole  is  enclosed  with  a 
stockade,  and  kept  in  neat  order.  There  are  very 
few  soldiers  here  at  present;  the  most  part  of 
them  are  fresh  recruits,  intended  for  the  frontier 
forts.  The  old  gentleman  who  commands  here, 
is  named  Marten,  he  is  one  of  the  survivors  of 
the  revolution,  and  was  a  long  time  prisoner  to 
the  British  at  New  York.  He  told  us  some  in- 
teresting anecdotes  of  Lord  Rawdon,  Carleton, 
and  Major  Andre ;  with  the  unfortunate  Andre 
he  dined  the  day  previous  to  his  execution.  The 
old  veteran  has  been  forty-two  years  a  soldier, 
mostly  serving  on  the  frontiers,  and  is  now- 
finishing  his  days  in  actiye  service,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  family,  for  whom  he  has  acquired 
a  fortune^  principally  in  lands,  of  40  or  50,(X)0 
dollars. 

Whilst  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  we 
saw  a  small  sail  boat  going  with  a  wind,  at  a  good 
rate,  against  the  current.  Those  on  board 
proved  to  be  well-dressed  civilized  Indians,  from 
the  Mohawk  river,  (New  York.)  They  arrived 
here  in  thirty  days,  by  way  of  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  and  I  believe  the  Miami  River,  having  only 
postages  of  nineteen  miles  in  all.  They  hold 
commissions  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
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When  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  they 
fired  a  salute,  and  gave  as  a  sentiment,  ''  Th«^ 
Brave  Kentuckians."  Arriving  on  the  Ohio  side, 
with  a  similar  ceremony,  they  gave  ''  The  State 
of  Ohio,  and  may  a  Slave  never  tread  its 
Bounds."  These  sentiments,  so  applied,  are  a 
proof  of  discrimination,  vv^hich  would  do  any 
men  honour. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Excursion  to  Lebanon  and  Union  in  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

I^th  July,  Saturday/.  After  an  early  dinner, 
we  rode  out  between  the  two  Miamis,  of  which 
land,  report  spoke  so  high^  intending  to  call  at 
Union,  a  celebrated  settlement  of  Shakers, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Cincinnati.  We  passed 
through  a  thickly,  but  lately  settled  country, 
frame  and  log-houses,  and  cabins,  and  fine  farms 
of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  on  both  sides  of 
the  road,  many  just  redeemed  from  nature  ;  the 
smoke  of  the  fires,  made  in  burning  the  trees  and 
underwood,  rising  around  us,  and  large  fields  of 
naked  trunks  and  branches  of  the  girdled  trees, 
met  the  eye  at  every  turn  of  the  road. 

A  frame  house  is  the  best  sort  of  wooden 
house,  being  weather  tight,  sashed,  and  often 
very  neatly  painted.  A  log-house  is  built  with 
rough  hewn  trunks  of  trees,  notched  at  the  end, 
and  laid  on  each  other  ;  the  roof  is  made  with 
smaller  trunks,  or  boarded,  and  the  chimney  is 
often  of  brick,  or  stone.     A  cabin  is  the  roughest 
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sort,  much  smaller  than  the  substantial  log-  house, 
but  built  of  the  same  materials.  It  is  often 
without  glazing,  and  the  chimney  rarely  built 
of  any  thing  but  small  logs,  piled  across  each 
other,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  clay.  The 
chimney  of  the  log-house  and  cabin,  is  often 
built  outside  of  the  gable,  so  that  the  fire-place 
is  flush  with  the  end  of  the  house. 

In  the  course  of  our  ride,  we  had  some  con- 
versation with  a  farmer,  who  was  going  the  same 
road.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ohio, 
and  helped  to  survey  the  state  when  there  was 
not  1000  whites  settled  in  the  whole  country. 
He  says,  the  population  has  been  so  rapid,  that 
many  good  towns  and  villages  have  risen  on  dif- 
ferent streams,  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  between  which  there  is  at  present  hardly 
any  road  or  communication.  Since  the  wax,  the 
legislature  of  the  state  have  turned  their  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  important  objects  of 
making  convenient  roads. 

At  dusk  we  put  up  at  the  house  of  Judge 
Lowe,  who  keeps  a  house  of  entertainment, 
though  not  a  tavern,  distant  twenty-two  miles 
from  Cincinnati.  His  lady  made  tea,  and  did 
the  honours  of  the  table  with  much  affability. 
He  too  was  very  attentive,  seeing  after  the 
horses,  &c.  and  fetching-  the  slippers  himselt^ 
We  had  no  idea  of  the  judge  till  next  morning. 
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His  farm  is  excellent ;  part  of  it  a  rich  black 
soil,  the  upland  part  is  a  prolific  loam.  It  is 
under  good  cultivation,  in  fine  fields  of  corn, 
small  grain,  clover,  meadows,  and  a  young  or- 
chard of  perhaps  two  acres.  Mr.  Lowe  in- 
formed us,  that  the  land  between  the  two  Mia- 
mis,  to  Dayton  and  Urbanna,  and  even  to  Lake 
Erie,  was  much  of  it  as  good  as  his  farm,  and 
all  settling  with  rapidity.  It  no  doubt  seems 
singular  to  the  English  reader,  to  hear  of  judges 
and  captains  keeping  taverns,  &c.  but  it  is  very 
common  in  this  republican  country.  Sutcliff,  an 
Englishman,  in  his  travels,  (published  at  Phila- 
delphia) observes,  "  being  told,  the  miller  Avas 
a  judge,  I  expressed  some  surprise  that  trades- 
jnen,  should  be  so  commonly  entrusted  with  so 
high  an  office,  the  answer  I  received  was  per- 
tinent. '  We  don't  know  what  you  do  in  Eng- 
land, but  here,  in  choosing  a  public  officer,  we 
look  for  talents,  not  wealth.'  "  By  the  way,  i 
must  observe,  wealth  carries  great  influence  in 
the  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  generally 
entitles  a  man  respectable. 

ISlh  July,  Sunday.  We  passed  through  the 
same  improving  country  as  yesterday  to  Lebanon, 
a  beautiful  village  of  about  seventy  houses,  many 
good  brick.  Distance  thirty  miles  from  Cincin- 
nati. Thence  to  Union  the  distance  is  four 
miles.     On    approaching  Union,  we  were  sur~ 
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prized  to  find  these  eccentric  people  possessed  of 
the  best  farm  we  bad  seen  in  America,  with  an 
orchard,  a  garden,  and  nursery,  all  under  supe- 
rior cultivation,  and  their  cows  and  horses  looked 
remarkably  well.  The  settlement  consists  of 
several  large  frame  and  log'-houses,  and  one  or 
two  smaller,  all  neatly  painted  and  finished.  In 
front  of  the  meeting-house  a  number  of  light 
waggons  and  horses  were  ranged,  belonging  to 
persons,  who  had  been  drawn  together,  from  the 
adjoining  settlements,  out  of  curiosity.  The 
meeting  was  beginning  when  we  arrived  ;  and 
having  tied  our  horses  to  the  rails,  we  followed 
several  of  the  elders  into  the  house,  and  although 
prepared  to  see  something  strange,  I  was  struck 
with  astonishment  by  the  scene.  On  the  left 
hand  sat  sixty  or  seventy  men,  squatting  on  the 
floor,  with  their  knees  up  and  their  hands  clasped 
round  them,  their  hats  were  off.  Opposite,  in 
exactly  the  same  curious  posture,  sat  as  many 
women  ;  both  men  and  women  were  dressed 
very  plain,  like  the  stiffest  of  the  Friends.  The 
woraerr  looked  like  dead  bodies  ;  and  never  did  I 
see  such  a  sepulchral  appearance  as  their  dress 
and  colourless  faces  exhibited,  they  were  all 
dressed  alike  in  drab  gowns,  white  neck  ker- 
chiefs, and  a  cap  fitting  close  over  their  ears, 
and  fastened  under  the  chin,  the  same  sort  as  are 
placed  Oil  a  corps.     Each  held  a  small  chequered 
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pocket  handkerchief  in  their  band.  After  setting 
sxime  time,  they  all  rose  and  sang-  a  pleasing,  yet 
inekncholy  hyiiui,  expressive  of  their  contempt 
•of  death  and  the  world.  During-  singing,  tlie 
women  kept  time  by  elevating  themselves  on 
their  toes  in  a  ludicrous  manner.  After  the 
hymn,  a  leader  stepped  forward  and  explained 
their  tenets.  He  said^  his  call  was  from  God^ 
many  years  ago,  when  he  lived  in  Kentucky ; 
that  in  consequence,  he  had  given  his  slaves  their 
liberty,  and  with  some  others,  came  over  to  the 
present  situation,  and  established  a  church  ;  that, 
their  principal  tenets  were_,  they  considered  tliem- 
selyes  perfect ;  that^  confession  of  sins^  one  to 
another,  was  necessary  to  this  state  of  perfection  ; 
that,  a  true  church  of  Christ  ought  to  have  all 
things  in  common ;  and  that,  none  of  the 
church  ought  to  marry,  or,  if  previously  mar- 
ried, to  have  any  intercourse,  after  joining  the 
society,  but  be  literally  virgins.  To  dance  and 
be  merry,  is  a  principal  part  of  their  creed; 
€ee  Jeremiah,  31st  chapter,  from  whence  he  de- 
duced that  part  of  their  faith.  The  discourse  be- 
ing finished,  at  the  close  of  which  !ie  severely 
reprehended  some  of  the  spectators^  who  were, 
and  had  been  laughing  and  talking,  I  observed 
an  uncommon  bustle,  and  pulling  off  their  coats 
and  waistcoats  amongst  the  men.  When  all  was 
prepared,  one  of  the  brethren  stepped  forth  m 
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the  centre  of  the  room,  and  gave  out,  vVith  a 
Stentorian  voice,  a  quick  tune,  beating  time  vio- 
lently with  his  foot,  and  singing  the  following 
words  lal  lal  la,  lal  lal  lal  la  !  &c.  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  the  whole  society,  men  and  women^, 
all  jumping  as  high  as  they  could,  clapping  their 
hands;  and  at  certain  parts,  twirling  round  to 
our  great  amazement.  They  kept  up  this  violent 
exercise,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  prime 
mover  still  keeping  up  his  lal  lal  lal  la.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  this  exertion,  together  with  other 
causes,  which  makes  them,  particularly  the  wo- 
men, such  a  death-like  assemblage.  Absurd  it 
is  to  call  them,  as  is  the  common  appellation. 
Shaking  Quakers  ;  the  Quakers  do  not  possess 
one  tenet  in  common  with  them,  except  plainness 
in  dress ;  a  more  appropriate  title  would  be  be- 
wildered jumpers.  There  is  one  or  more  so- 
cieties of  shakers  in  almost  every  state ;  the 
largest,  consisting  of  near  seven  hundred,  is  in 
Mason  county,  Kentucky.  However  sensible 
men  must  reprehend  such  a  form  of  worship,  it, 
and  all  other  forms,  that  do  not  interfere  with 
civil  order,  are  equally  protected  by  law.  I 
should  suppose  the  good  sense  of  the  i^merican 
people  will  not  admit  of  any  great  extension  of 
these  societies. 

It  being  Sunday,  we  could  not  look  over  their 
establishment.     Taking  our  horses,  we  returned 
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by  a  different  route  to  Reading,  ten  miles  from 
Cincinnati^  where  we  ^  put  up  for  the  night, 
Reading  is  a  small  village  of  log  houses^  where 
farms,  that  twenty  years  ago,  sold  for  one  dollar 
per  acre,  now  sell  for  forty  dollars. 

During  our  afternoon's  ride,  we  passed  a 
meeting-house,  situate  in  a  wood,  as  the  people 
were  coming  out,  and  rode  along  with  about  a 
dozen  young  men,  and  about  as  many  well- 
dressed  young  females,  all  on  horseback ;  coming 
to  a.  new  settlement,  where  some  logs  were  on 
fire,  the  men  alighted,  and  pulling  out  their 
segar  boxes,  handed  them  about ;  each  lighted  a 
segar,  and  mounting  their  horses^  went  on  smok- 
ing and  talking  with  the  ladies. 

l^th  July,  Monday.  Arrived  at  Cincinnati, 
by  the  Hamilton  road,  which  has  many  substan- 
tial brick  farm  houses  on  its  borders.  The  roads 
are  often  bad ;  the  bridges  better  than  to  be  ex- 
pected in  so  new  a  country.  Our  travelling 
charges  amounted  to  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents 
per  day,  man  and  horse.  The  land  is  a  rich 
level  or  bottom,  with  gentle  swell,  not  above  half 
cleared.  We  have  observed  several  fields  of 
wheat  and  rye  cut ;  our  landlord  at  Reading  says 
the  wheat  averages  twenty- five  bushels  per  acre. 
Common  horses  are  worth  fifty  dollars ;  best 
riding  horse  two  hundred  dollars.     Cows  are 
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worth  twenty  dollars  ;  sheep  and  pigs  very  cheap.^ 
A  New  England  man,  that  understands  farming' 
on  the  back  ¥/ood  plan,  will  commence  with  not 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket ; 
hiring  a  quarter  section,  160  acres,  and  paying 
in  produce.  There  are  many  apparent  reasons 
to  hinder  an  Englishman  from  commencing  with 
the  same  limited  capital.  The  woods  abound 
with  a  variety  of  large  trees  ;  the  sugar  maple  is 
common  ;  and  vines  run  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  excellent  in  their 
respective  seasons.  On  the  road  side,  especially 
where  there  was  a  farm  in  the  woods,  we  sometimes 
sa>v  fifty  or  sixty  squirrels  at  a  time,  of  several 
species,  one  black  ;  on  our  approach,  they  would 
all  start  out  of  the  fields  of  small  grain,  and  in- 
stinctively run  up  the  trees.  There  is  an  amazing 
quantity  and  variety  of  woodpeckers ;  we  saw 
many  small  grouse,  called  partridges ;  wood- 
pigeons  are  as  thick  as  rooks  and  sparrows  in 
England.  Plenty  of  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and 
foxes,  infest  the  settlements  higher  up.  We  saw 
several  of  a  large  species  of  vulture  (called  here 
turkey-buzzard)  hovering  over  a  dead  cai'case, 
and  now  and  then  descending  to  solace  them- 
selves with  the  putrid  dainty,  which  is  their  fa- 
vourite and  only  food  ;  the  people  never  kill 
these  birds  on  account  of  their  usefulness.    From 
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the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  and  in- 
formation obtained,  I  think  the  tract  already 
populous,  between  the  two  Miamis,  reaching 
back  from  Cincinnati,  northward  towards  Lake 
Erie,  will  soon  be  the  best  settled  and  flou' 
rishing^  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Journey  to  Lexington — Big  Bone  Lick — Dis- 
order of  Cattle  and  People — Turpitude  of 
a  Back  Woods  Man — Barhacue  Frolic  — 
Thunder  Gust  —Election  and  Parties,  S^c. 

\7th  Juli/,  Thursday.  Having  given  up  an 
idea  which  we  had  entertained  of  proceeding  to 
New  Orleans,  on  account  of  the  yellow  fever 
being  there,  we  procured  horses,  and  this  morn- 
ing left  Cincinnati,  on  a  tour  through  the  States 
of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  meaning  occasionally 
to  turn  out  of  the  road  to  inspect  objects  worth 
notice.  We  ferried  across  the  Ohio  to  Coving- 
ton ;  fare,  man  and  horse,  twenty-five  cents; 
and  proceeded  through  a  country  of  much  good 
bottom  land,  all  heavily  timbered,  and  but  little 
settled,  to  Big  Bone  Lick,  situate  in  a  vale,  two 
miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  and  twenty  from  Cin- 
cinnati. Here  are  but  two  houses,  the  largest  is  a 
tavern  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who  come 
to  the  Licks  out  of  curiosity,  or  to  drink  the 
waters.  Afier  dinner,  we  walked  down  to  the 
springs,  which  are  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  house  :  on  approaching  the  principal  spring, 
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where  some  workmen  were  turning  up  the  earth, 
our  olfactory  nerves  were  saluted  with  a  strong 
smell;,  similar  to  the  washings  of  a  gun  barrel 
The  water  is  very  nauseous  to  the  palate^  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  salt. 
Several  people  were  in  the  spring  house,  drink- 
ing the  water,  tumbler  after  tumbler,  foi^  their 
health.  A  lady  informed  us,  she  drank  as  many 
as  fifteen  pints  a  day,  perhaps  to  strengthen 
her  nerves.  Several  Bell's  Weekly  Messengers 
were  laying  about,  which  surprized  us,  till  we 
were  informed  they  belonged  to  an  Englieh 
family  from  Ohio,  at  the  springs.  General  Win- 
grove,  who  rents  the  place,  is  making  consider- 
able improvements  ;  adding  to  his  house,  inclos- 
ing the  best  springs,  laying  out  a  walk  from  the 
tavern  to  them,  &c.  This  valley  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  It  was  formerly  the  principal  place  of 
resort  for  bears,  elks,  deer,  buffaloes,  and  that 
astonishing  extinct  animal,  the  mammoth.  They 
came  in  droves  to  lick  the  salt  water  springs,  and 
from  the  quaggy  nature  of  the  ground,  are  sup- 
posed, nay,  must  have  sunk  and  been  smothered 
by  the  mud.  Great  quantities  of  bones  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  valley,  even  on  the  sur- 
face ;  and  in  digging,  numbers  of  skeletons  are 
found.  Our  landlord  has  picked  up  various 
mammoth  bones  and  teeth,  which  we  saw ;  one 
was  an  extraordinary  curiosity;  it  was  a  small 
H  3 
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double  one^  measuring  fourteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighing  fourteen  pounds ;  the 
earth  inside  the  hollow  was  petritied  to  lime- 
stone. Morse  says,  "  liorns  or  tusks  have  been 
found  here,  sixteen  feet  loug",  each  weighing  150 
pounds,  and  a  thigh-bone  measuring  in  length 
forty-nine  inches  *." 

Whilst  we  staid  here,  a  man  arrived  at  the 
springs,  on  his  way  to  Ohio,  from  New  Orleans. 
He  left  there  only  twenty-two  days  previous,  and 
had  travelled  alone  through  the  wilderness, 
where  he  had  bought  a  handsome  Chickasaw 
poney  of  the  Indians,  for  a  few  dollars ;  he  said 
he  had  rode  her  at  the  rate  of  near  fifty  miles 
per  day,  for  ten  days ;  her  appearance  bespoke 
exhaustion,  and  her  back  was  much  galled  with 
the  saddle.  This  man  had  been  navigating  a 
boat  down  to  Orleans,  and  had  chosen  to  come 
back  by  land  to  his  home.  Many  of  the  boat- 
men who  do  not  get  hired  to  go  up  the  river, 
walk  or  ride   home,  through  the  wilderness,  a 

*  Dr.  Goforth  and  Mr.  Reader,  of  Cincinnati,  collected 
several  waggon  load  of  mammoth  bones  at  these  licks.  Ashe, 
the  author  of  Travels  in  the  United  States,  &c.  got  them 
in  his  possession,  and  shipped  them  for  England;  when  he 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  he  had  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  the 
duty  required  before  the  bones  could  be  landed ;  in  cons<i- 
quence,  he  was  necessitated  to  sell  them  to  Mr.  Bullock, 
for  ;€200.  This  sale  he  bitterly  laments  in  his  "  Life  and 
Confession?,'* 
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distance  of  about  one  thousand  miles  !  There 
^re  instances  of  their  taking*  passage  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  going  home  by  way  of  Pittsburg. 

ISth  July,  Fridai/.  Proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney to  Lexington,  through  a  fine  improving 
country,  to  the  Widow  Clarke's,  twenty-eight 
miles  ;  she  informed  us,  many  of  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  sick,  from  drinking 
milk.  The  cows  eat  some  poisonous  herb,  in 
their  uncontrolled  ranges,  which  not  only  affects 
their  milk,  but  gives  them  tremblings  and  the 
staggers ;  calves  that  suck  are  affected  the  same 
way,  and  often  die.  This  account  was  con- 
firmed by  several  farmers.  The  old  lady  was 
very  much  alarmed,  when  we  told  her  we  had 
|)een  at  Limestone ;  she  had  heard  that  the 
small  pox  was  then  at  Louisville  ;  we  quieted  her 
uneasiness  b^  (leclaring  we  had  it  whilst  young. 
Vaccination  is  coming  into  vogue  ;  she  had  sent 
for  a  physician  to  inoculate  her  family. 

Another  traveller  from  the  Indian  country 
jtaid  here  to-night ;  he  was  conversant^  but  be- 
trayed a  disgusting  turpitude  towards  the  Indians; 
he  wore  a  dagger  concealed  in  his  bosom  ;  and 
said  he  should  h^ve  no  objection  to  plunge  it 
into  the  breast  of  any  Indian  ;  in  his  estimation 
they  were  mere  dogs.  The  antipathy  of  many 
of  the  back  woods  men  to  Indians,  of  which 
',npre  will  be  said  hereafter,  proceeds,  amongst 
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more  recent  causes,  from  (he  dreadful  tales  (hey 
have  heard  their  fathers  tell,  of  Indian  cruelty 
and  massacres  done  by  them  on  the  often  de- 
fenceless first  settlers. 

l9thJuh/j  Saturday,  This  morning  we  found 
the  road  very  intricate,  being  little  more  than  a 
horse-path  crossed  by  numerous  others,  the  track 
of  wheels  being  hid  in  the  grass.  After  some 
time,  we  found  the  road  more  difficult,  trees 
crossing  the  narrow  path,  and  every  indication 
of  having  lost  our  way,  however  we  kept  the 
only  path  we  could  see,  till  we  observed  a  log- 
house,  situate  in  a  fine  vale,  about  half  a  mile  to 
our  right,  and  embosomed  in  the  surrounding 
forest.  I  dismounted,  and  went  to  enquire  our 
route;  the  farmer  directed  me,  but  expecting,  or 
as  he  said,  suspecting,  we  should  go  wrong,  he 
obligingly  came  after  us,  kept  along  with  our 
horses  some  time,  and  at  parting,  directed  us 
to  ride  about  a  furlong  up  the  stony  bed  of  a 
shallow  creek,  and  then  take  the  right  side,  and 
bear  towards  the  sun  till  we  came  to  the  road, 
which  was  about  a  mile  off;  following  his  direc- 
tions, we  easily  found  it. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  party  of  about  a 
hundred  young  men  and  women  holding  a  bar- 
hacue  frolic.  It  consists  of  a  dinner  in  which  a 
roast  hog  in  the  Indian  style,  is  the  prominent 
article ;  and  after  it,  dancing,  wrestling,  jump- 
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ing,  squirrel  shooting-,  &c.  Where  they  all 
came  from,  seemed  to  be  the  wonder,  we  had 
hardly  seen  a  house  the  last  ten  miles. 

We  are  informed  that  much  of  the  country 
hereabouts  is  owned  by  land  speculators,  who 
have  outstood  their  market,  the  States  beyond 
the  Ohio,  having  got  the  name.  In  the  forests 
we  passed  to-day,  the  trees  were  notched  with 
various  numbers,  and  at  certain  parts,  brush- 
wood and  whole  trees  were  placed  as  land-marks, 
indicating  private  property.  Slept  at  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury's,  twenty-seven  miles. 

30^/t  Julij,  Sundai/.  This  morning  we  find 
the  country  more  populous.  Breakfasted  at 
Georgetown,  a  neat  improving  place,  laid  out 
at  right  angles,  and  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred brick  houses.  My  horse  having  slipped  a 
shoe,  I  sent  for  a  blacksmith  to  put  one  on_,  he 
made  considerable  difficulty  about  ''  working  on 
the  Sabbath-day  ;"  however,  with  some  coaxing, 
he  was  persuaded;  and  having  finished  the  job, 
satisfied  his  conscience  by  charging  an  extra 
quarter  dollar. 

Leaving  Georgetown,  we  were  surprised,  when 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lexington,  by  a  sudden 
thunder  gust,  accompanied  with  wind,  and  a 
deluge  of  rain ;  luckily,  we  were  near  a  log- 
house,  into  which,  having  hastily  tied  our  horses 
to  some  rails,  we  darted  for  shelter,  and  caught 
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a  respectable  looking  young  woman  smoking  a 
segar  !  Her  mother  having  made  us  welcome, 
the  girl  recovered  from  our  intrusion,  and  again 
commenced  smoking,  joining  in  the  discourse 
with  intelligence. 

The  storm  partly  clearing  up,  we  proceeded 
onwards,  and  arrived  at  Lexington,  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  put  up  at  the  Chesapeake  tavern, 
Mr.  Vegus.  The  first  news  we  heard,  was,  that 
the  electric  fluid  had  struck  the  Presbyterian 
church,  descended  by  the  chandelier,  which  hung 
in  the  center,  and,  unfortunately,  killed  two  fe- 
males. What  rendered  the  accident  peculiarly 
jnelancholy,  was,  the  elders  had  the  conductors, 
and  every  apparatus  by  them,  ready  for  fixing, 
some  time  previous. 

The  thunder-storms  of  America  arc  very  se- 
vere. Often,  when  they  occur,  the  horizon  is 
splendidly  illuminated,  and  the  forked  fluid,  at- 
tended with  loud  and  continued  peals  of  thunder, 
darts  with  awful  brilliancy  to  the  earth.  Frank- 
lins, or  conductors,  are  a  certain  safe-guard,  and 
generally  used.  No  building  has  been  known 
to  be  materially  injured  where  they  are  properly 
placed. 

Lexington  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  heart 
of  a  well  cultivated,  thickly  populated,  and  fer- 
tile country.  In  1775  it  was  but  a  hunter's 
camp,    'when  news  arriving    of    the    "  battle 
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of  Lexington/'  in  Massachiissets,  tlie  circum- 
stance gave  joy  to  their  feelings,  and  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  call  their  infant  establish- 
ment, ''  Lexington/'  From  that  time  it  has 
gradually  progressed  to  its  present  flourishing 
condition,  it  is,  at  present,  the  largest  inland 
town  west  of  the  Alleghany  ?4ountains,  and  the 
second  largest  in  the  United  States. 

The  town  is  laid  out  on  Penn's  plan,  and  con- 
tains many  good  houses,  many  of  them  three 
Stories  high.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
from  Virginia.  Negroes  are  numerous  ;  and  some 
that  are  free,  keep  small  stores.  The  price  of 
a  young  Negro  man  is  from  500  to  700  dollars. 
The  population  in  1790   was    1,500. 

1796    —    9000. 

1806    '—    3,900. 

1810  census  4,326. 

1817  about  6,000. 
'    The  stores  and  shops  of  Lexington  are  very 
numerous,  and  well  supplied  with  domestic  and 
foreign   goods.     The  trade  of  the  town  is  very 
considerable. 

Several  manufactures  are  upon  a  larger  scale 
here  than  in  any  part  of  the  western  country. 
"  There  are  three  or  four  cotton  and  muslin 
manufactures,  one  extensive  cotton  manufactory, 
and  one  woollen  manufactory  on  the  creek, 
about  a  mile  out  of  town,  each  employing  150 
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hands,  these  went  into  operation  in  June,  1816- 
An  oi!  cloth  and  oil  carpet  manufactory,  a  steam 
rope  manufactory,  one  brewery,  and  one  just 
establishing.  Four  nail  factories,  which  manu- 
facture seventy  tons  of  nails  yearly.  Two  cop- 
per and  tin  manufactures,  three  steam  grist  mills, 
three  steam  paper  mills,  several  rope  walks  and 
bagging  manufactures,  which  consume  14,000 
tons  of  hemp  annually  ;  ten  sadlers'  shops,  five 
chair  makers,  five  cabinet  shops,  three  painters, 
seven  taylors,  one  umbrella  manufactory,  twelve 
blacksmiths,  two  gunsmiths,  three  dyers,  six 
hatters,  sixteen  shoemakers,  two  stocking  weavers, 
several  jewellers,  silversmiths,  and  tobacconists ; 
besides  tanneries,  distilleries,  cooperies,  brick- 
yards, and  carding  machines.  Here  are  also 
three  printing  offices,  issuing  newspapers  weekly. 
The  cotton  factory,  makes  cotton  yarns,  sheet- 
ing, shirting,  beil-ticking,  counterpanes,  table 
cloths,  chambrays,  cassinets,  sattinets,  &c.  The 
woollen  factory  makes  broad  cloth,  cassi meres, 
blankets,  and  flannels."  Western  Gazeteer  and 
Navigator. 

The  public  buildings,  &c.  are,  a  court  house, 
jaii,  three  good  market  houses,  or  shambles, 
finely  placed  over  a  small  run  of  spring  water, 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  each  is  390  feet  long. 
They  are  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duce from  the  adjacent  rich  country.    Prices  of 
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provisions  much   the  same  as  at   Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati, 

Here  are  several  banks,  one  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  bank,  three  Presbyterian  churches, 
of  brick,  one  Episcopalian  church,  neatly  built 
of  brick,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Catholic  church. 
A  new  college  is  just  erected  150  feet  by  50; 
there  is,  besides,  a  public  academy,  a  Lancaste- 
rian  school,  an  excellent  female  academy,  several 
other  well  regulated  schools,  and  a  public  library. 
A  ,wing  of  the  first  public  hospital,  west  of  the 
mountains,  is  now  building,  it  is  one  hundred 
feet  by  fifty. 

Here  is  also  a  public  theatre,  and  several  neatly 
constructed  warm  and  cold  baths. 

The  grand  lodge  of  Kentucky  freemasons,  hold 
their  stated  sittings  here  in  the  masonic  hall, 
having  forty  subordinate  lodges  under  them, 
situate  in  the  state,  and  in  ditferent  states.  One 
royal  arch  chapter,  and  three  subordinate  lodges 
also  meet  in  the  town.  When  any  state  has  five 
lodges,  it  can  erect  a  grand  state  lodge. 

The  police  of  the  town  is  not  well  conducted, 
the  streets  are  badly  paved,  and  the  public  lamps 
have  not  been  lighted  for  some  time.  Religion 
does  not  receive  particular  attention  from  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  working 
classes  are  immoral,  particularly  the  free  blacks, 
who  are  often  dissipated  and  thievish,  and  the 
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coloured  women  are  many  of  them  prostitHtes- 
This  evil  is  carried  to  much  greater  lengths  here, 
than  any  where  else  in  the  Western  States,  where, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  but  little  known.  On 
account  of  the  dissipation  practised,  the  authori- 
ties of  the  town,  have  found  it  necessary  to  esta- 
blish a  nightly  watch  ;  twelve  is  the  present 
number. 

The  manners  of  the  better  sort  of  inhabitants 
are  open  and  hospitable.  Some  of  the  wealthy 
are  showy  in  houses,  furniture,  and  carriages," 
and  there  are  more  hack  carriages  kept  in  Lex- 
ington, than  in  any  town  in  the  Union  of  twice 
its  size. 

The  volunteer  corps  of  the  town  are  mostly 
rifle.  They  carry  a  cartouche  for  balls  ia 
front,  having  the  powder  horn  slung  at  their 
backs*.  The  climate  appears  to  be  salubrious, 
and  the  inhabitants  healthy. 

The   town  is  improving  in  appearance  and 

*  When  any  of  the  Kentuckians  volunteer  for  the  fron- 
tiers, tliey  carry  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  In  the 
last  war  some  few  of  them  behaved  very  unmanly,  particu- 
larly in  an  affair  near  the  river  Raisin,  where,  after  having 
scalped  the  fallen  Indians,  they  proceeded  to  cut  razor- 
straps  oflP  their  backs,  and  used  other  shameful  indignities  ; 
for  which  unnecessary  and  brutal  wantonness,  many  of  theiE 
brethren  suffered  a  few  days  afterwards,  being  massacred  ssl 
a  retribution,  in  cold  blood,  by  the  Indians. 
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size,  several  g-ood  brick  houses  are  building-,  and 
new  stores  opening  ;  town  lots  are  to  be  had  at 
a  reasonable  rate,  labourers  earn  one  dollar  per 
day,  and  mechanics  two  dollars.  The  rate  of 
boarding,  is  from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  to 
seven  dollars. 

Whilst  we  stayed  here,  in  company  with  our 
landlord,  we  rode  round  the  environs.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  which  is  a  dark  mould,  similar,  and  nearly 
as  rich  as  a  well  manured  garden.  Numerous 
gentlemen's  seats  are  scattered  about ;  amongst 
others^  the  fine  mansion  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  and  the 
farms  covered  with  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  corn, 
appeared  to  great  advantage.  Extensive  fields 
of  the  latter,  with  its  broad  waving  leaf  and  large 
ear,  (near  a  foot  long,  and  thick  in  proportion) 
stood  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height. 

The  vicinity  of  this  town  may  be  an  eligible 
place  for  an  emigrant,  who  does  not  object  to 
Negroes  and  Negro-slavery.  Prime  farms  of  first 
and  second  rate  land,  sufficiently  cleared,  and 
having  a  suitable  house  and  offices,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  within 
five  miles  of  the  town.  Manure  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  sought  after;  our  landlord  pays 
eighteen  cents  and  three  quarters  for  every  cart- 
load of  dung  taken  out  of  his  yard.     The  climatre 
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is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  liemp,  flax,  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  tobacco ;  cotton  is  partially 
cultivated  ;  the  produce  of  wheat  is  estimated  at 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre  ;  corn 
fifty  bushels.  The  market  for  surplus  produce  is 
the  millers  and  merchants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
or  the  merchants  at  Limestone  and  Louisville,  on 
the  Ohio  ;  many  growers  send  it  down  to  New 
Orleans,  where  there  is  always  a  sure  and  good 
market,  more  than  paying  the  expences. 

The  Kentuckians  arc  all  great  politicians,  and 
an  election  for  governor  being  about  to  take  place, 
the  newspapers  were  filled  with  party  squibs  and 
eloquence,  the  editors  all  taking  either  the  fede- 
ralist or  democratic  side.  The  federalists  are 
moderate  republicans,  and  are  accused  of  leaning 
towards  European  politics,  particularly  British. 
The  democrats  are  violent  and  unyielding  repub- 
licans. The  complete  liberty  of  the  press,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  personal  libel,  gives  room  for 
much  squabbling,  abuse  of  each  party,  and  viru- 
lence ;  it  is  an  evil,  but  restricting  that  powerful 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  would 
be  incalculably  greater;  and  I  understand,  as 
soon  as  an  election  is  decided,  the  storm  of  party 
spirit  is  immediately  hushed. 
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Nicholasvllle — Sceneri/  of  Kenlucki/  River—' 
Indian  Doctors  —  Wilderness  — Cumberland 
and  Clinch  Mountains — A  Settler — Sublime 
Scene  — Electioneering  — Blades — Chickasaw 
Bullocks. 

2bth  Julj/,  Friday.  After  breakfast  -we  left 
Lexington,  intending  to  strike  the  mail  road  from 
Washington  to  New  Orleans^  at  Rogersville,  in 
East  Tenassee.  Passed  through  a  fertile  culti- 
vated country,  and  dined  at  Nicholasville,  a  neat 
little  country  town  of  about  60  houses,  fourteen 
miles  from  Lexington.  The  court  was  sitting, 
and  several  officers  were  holding  a  court-martial, 
or  court  of  enquiry,  over  delinquents.  The  dress 
of  some  was  dark  blue  pantaloons  with  red  trim- 
mings, a  dark  blue  linen  or  cotton  hunting  shirt, 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  belt,  which  also 
serves  for  the  tomahawk  and  knife  !  The  tavern 
where  we  stayed  was  full  of  them,  and  we  sat  down 
to  dinner,  as  is  tne  usual  custom  for  strangers. 
With  about  filty,  some  farmers ;  we  found  them 
unobtrusive,  civil,  and  obUging. 
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Leaving;  Nicholasville,  the  scene  began  to 
change,  from  farm  houses  and  fertile  fields,  to 
all  the  rugged  majesty  of  nature,  the  road  wind- 
ing amongst  precipitous  rocks,  and  primeval 
forests,  till  we  reached  the  Kentucky  river,  where 
we  stayed  at  a  small  tavern  for  the  night,  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Lexington. 

^6tk  Juh/,  Saturday/.  This  morning  we 
crossed  the  Kentucky ;  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
high  and  steep,  and  in  some  places  the  perpendi- 
cular rock  rises  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  The 
stream  runs  very  rapid,  and  is  very  dangerous  ; 
boats  with  produce  often  get  staved  in  descending 
to  the  Ohio.  The  first  part  of  our  morning's  ride 
was  extremely  romantic,  there  wanted  nothing 
but  a  young  lady  and  her  lover,  an  old  castle, 
and  a  feic  banditti,  to  constitute  a  very  pretty 
romance ;  the  scenery  was  amply  sufficient  for 
pages  of  description. 

We  passed  through  Lancaster  and  ^Crab- 
orchard,  two  increasing  little  villages,  situated 
in  the  best  part  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
put  up  at  a  tavern  kept  by  a  widow,  thirty  miles 
from  the  Kentucky. 

On  passing  a  Kentuckian,  they  are  mostly 
descended  from  the  English  settlers  of  Virginia, 
he  invariably  salutes  you  with  the  old  fashioned 
term,  "  your  servant,  sir,'*  or  ''  your  most 
obedient/' 
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We  conversed  with  a  farmer  on  the  road,  who 
told  us  "  his  son  was  sick,  and  he  was  going  to 
the  Indian  doctor,  who  he  had  heard  was  very 
skilful/'  He  had  to  perform  a  journey  of  above 
sixty  miles.  From  his  conversation  we  learnt 
that  the  country  people  placed  great  confi- 
dence in  these  generally  ignorant  fellows,  who 
compose  medicines  of  herbs;  and  prey  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  natives,  draining  their  pockets, 
and  no  doubt,  "  killing  at  least  as  many  as  they 
cure."  Though  termed  Indian  doctors  they  are 
whites  ;  it  is  because  they  practise  after  the  In- 
dian manner,  that  they  are  so  called. 

The  widow  with  whom  we  lodged,  was  just 
converted  by  an  itinerant  methodist,  with  an  ac- 
count of  whose  exertions,  and  the  "'  great  revi- 
val," she  entertained  us  whilst  at  supper. 

27th  July,  Sunday.  This  day  we  passed 
through  forests,  and  over  hills  composed  of  lime- 
stone, coarse  marble,  spar,  and  beds  of  gravel, 
to  Mount  Vernon,  a  small  stationary  settlement* 
to  breakfast ;  on  our  road  v/e  saw  a  flock  of  wild 
turkies  feeding  on  the  ground,  they  paid  but 
little  attention,  letting  us  get  within  twenty  yards 
of  them,  and  then  running  into  the  thicket 

Our  landlord  at   Mount  Vernon,    has  got  a 
beautiful    female   deer,    which    he  domesticated 
when  young,  this  spring,  after  being  lost  some 
time,  she  returned  with  a  fawn  by  her  side  ! 
I 
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Our  afternoon's  ride  was  through  the  woods, 
where  we  saw  many  tracks  of  deer ;  one  noble 
buck  passed  us  within  gun  shot  at  an  easy  trot. 
We  observed  several  hunters'  and  travellers'  en; 
campments  during  the  day.  They  are  chosen  on 
an  elevated  spot  of  ground;  poles,  sticks,  and 
branches,  constructed  very  roughly  into  a  tempo- 
rary hut.  Stayed  for  the  night  at  Broder's  house 
of  entertainment,  thirty  miles ;  here  we  fell  ia 
with  a  farmer  and  his  wife,  travelling  on  horse- 
back from  Lcuisville  on  the  Ohio,  to  Albemarle 
in  Virginia,  a  distance  there  and  back  of  near 
.!  600  miles.  This  journey  they  were  performing 
merely  to  visit  their  friends,,  having  emigrated 
from  those  parts  some  years  since.  He  gives  a 
luvourable  description  of  Louisville,  and  says 
^'  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  Lexington,  and  that  the 
vicinity  is  a  fine  level  country,  and  as  rich  as  any 
in  Kentucky.  The  price  of  improved  farms,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre." 

2Sih  July,  Monday.  We  are  now  in  that 
part  of  Kentucky  which  is  yet  called  ''  the  wil- 
derness." Twenty  years  ago  it  was  infested  by 
hostile  bands  of  thievish  and  murdering  Indians, 
and  travellers  intending  to  pass  it,  were  obliged 
to  stay  in  the  settlements  and  collect  in  armed 
bands  of  fifty  or  an  hundred :  now  there  is  no 
danger,  the  whole  route  is  more  or  less  settled, 
and  no  Indian  can  come  near  to  molest  the  tra- 
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veller.  The  country  is  still  very  wild,  and  full 
of  game,  and  wild  beasts;  every  farmer  keeps 
five  or  six  mongrel  dogs,  and  the  sheep,  hogs, 
and  fowls  are  carefully  penned  every  night. 

Mr.  Freeman,  where  we  breakfasted,  tells  us 
he  can  always  buy  a  deer's  carcase,  even  if  it 
weighs  a  hundred  weight  for  a  dollar,  and  the  skin 
is  worth  as  much  more.  He  says  some  of  the  ex- 
pert hunters  will  kill  seventy  or  eighty  in  a  season, 
besides  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  turkies,  and  other 
game.  Buffaloes,  elks,  and  moose,  used  to  be 
common  here,  but  they  have  lately  emigrated 
across  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  Beavers  have 
also  disappeared. 

Slept  at  Mr.  Rochester's,  having  travelled  but 
twenty  miles.  Here  the  water  comes  over  beds 
of  free-stone,  and  is  very  bad,  and  the  people 
look  sickly.  lYe  have  noticed  that  water  which 
runs  over  limestone,  as  is  generally  the  case  in. 
Kentucky,  is  excellent.  We  observed  geese 
stripped  of  their  feathers,  as  is  the  custom  in  Lin- 
colnshire. 

29th  July,  Tuesday.  This  day's  ride  was 
through  a  wild  unsettled  country,  hilly,  and 
full  of  creeks ;  towards  even  ins:  we  crossed  the 
Cumberland,  a  considerable  river,  and  put  up  at 
Mr.  Sims',  at  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains. The  banks  of  the  Cumberland  are  com- 
i2 
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posed  of  free-stone  and  rock,  very  steep  and  per- 
pendicular ;  in  some  places  600  feet  high. 

80th  Jiily,  Wednesday,  This  morning  we 
crossed  the  mountain,  which  is  several  miles 
journey,  and  proceeded,  surrounded  by  fine 
scenery,  over  several  hills,  to  Tazeville,  the 
county  town  of  Clairborne,  state  of  Tennessee. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  vale,  surrounded  by 
swelling-  hills;  the  houses,  twenty  or  thirty  in 
number,  are  all  log'.  In  the  afternoon  we  crossed 
Clinch  River,  over  a  good  bridge,  which  is  what 
we  had  not  lately  seen,  having  some  time  pre- 
vious, had  to  ford,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
Clinch  Mountain,  when  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
thunder  gust,  and  took  shelter  in  a  miserable  log 
house  just  built,  where  the  settler,  an  American, 
informed  us,  he  had  bought  100  acres  of  the 
land,  vale,  and  hill,  all  in  wood,  for  two  dollars 
per  acre,  to  pay  in  produce  by  instalments  at  his 
leisure.  His  house  was  very  dirty,  cocks  and 
hens  being  perched  about  in  all  parts  of  it,  and 
his  children  were  so  filthy,  that  we  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  see  the  colour  of  their  skin ;  I  never 
saw  any  other  house  so  disagreeable ;  I  suppose 
the  man  must  be  poor,  and  his  wife  lazy.  The 
storm  being  over,  we  parted  with  our  host,  and 
arrived  on  the  height  of  the  mountain,  and  there 
^vfie  enchained  to  the  mountain  by  a  view  seldom 
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equalled  :  the  ''  King-  of  day"  was  setting  in  glory 
behind  us,  and  faintly  gi-ded  the  tops  of  nume- 
rous mountains  that  were  beneath  our  feet.  As 
the  eye  roved  forward^  ridge  behind  ridge,  like 
waves  on  the  ocean,  succeeded  on  the  vision ; 
the  white  mists  of  ^he  evening  rising  between  the 
forest  clad  eminences  and  here  and  there  a  pic- 
turesque farm  hanging  on  the  brow  of  hills  co- 
vered with  eternal  verdure,  presented  a  scene  of 
enchaalment  .such  as  i  never  before  beheld.  The 
blue  ffummit  of  the  farthest  ridge  was  plainly  to 
be  seen,  for^y  or  fifty  miles  off;  and  in  N,  Caro- 
lina. Whilst  take  ?  up  with  contemplating  this 
picture,  which  is  sl  1  present  to  my  imagination 
in  •?;]]  its  majestic  wildness^  the  shades  of  evening 
began  to  en^'eiope  us,  and  no  house  near  for  some 
miles  Vv  e  hastened  to  descend  the  lofty  height, 
an  1  by  the  time  we  were  in  the  vale  all  was  dark- 
nos;  the  bark  of  wolves,  and  the  plaintive  notes 
of  the  night  bird,  whip-poor-will,  heightened  the 
eiTects  of  the  gloom.  Our  road  was  indistinct, 
and  lay  through  the  forest.  However,  after 
groping  aboui  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  riding 
above  a  mile  up  the  bed  of  a  small  creek,  because 
we  supposed  that  was  the  direction  Ave  ought  to 
proceed,  we  saw  lights,  and  pushing  forv/ard, 
gained  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Lipscome,  at  a  place  of 
three  or  four  houses,  called  Bean  Station. — 
Twenty- eight  miles  to  day.     This  was  the  hottest 
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day  we  had  experienced ;  the  thermometer  at 
tioon  being  102  in  the  shade. 

Slst  July,  Thursday.  Our  morning's  ride 
was  through  a  beautiful  cultivated  vale.  After 
breakfast  more  hilly  ;  soil,  black  earth,  sand,  and 
bright  red  clay ;  the  vales  all  cultivated ;  dined 
at  Rogersville,  Tennessee,  a  port  town  of  forty 
or  fifty  houses,  most  of  them  log.  The  mail  road 
from  Washington  to  the  western  country  and 
Orleans  runs  through  this  town. 

Staid  for  the  night  at  a  plantation  nine  miles 
from  Rogersville,  having  rode  about  thirty 
miles. 

The  business  of  electioneering  is  very  simple 
in  Tennessee,  and  the  western  states  generally. 
At  a  tavern  where  we  stopped  during  the  day,  a 
plain  looking  farmer,  rode  up  to  the  door;  after 
having  dism.ounted,  and  lighted  his  pipe,  he  en- 
quired for  the  landlord  by  name ;  when  he  ap- 
peared, the  farmer  addressed  him :  Mr. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  I  have  declined 
standing  poll  at  the  election  for  representatives  ? 

Landlord.  — Yes. 

Farmer. — 'Tis  no  such  thing. — As  I  heard  my 
political  opponents  had  given  out  the  report,  I 
am  just  riding  round  to  let  the  neighbours  know 
I  shall  stand  for  the  election. 

Landlord. — Why  not.  Sir?  \  calculate  yon'W 
do  the  best  you  can  for  us,  as  far  as  you  knoWc 
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Farmer. — I  have  lived  in  the  state  twenty-five 
years,  and  believe  no  one  knows  any  thing-  wrong 
of  me.  If  1  am  elected,  I  shall  do  what's  right 
as  far  as  my  vote  goes. 

After  some  farther  discourse,  the  candidate^ 
requesting  to  be  reported  as  standing  poll,  rode 
off  to  make  similar  calls  elsewhere.  Here  was 
no  cringing,  no  bribing,  no  art;  all  was  plain 
and  as  it  should  be.  When  poll  day  arrives,  he 
stands  upon  the  opinion  the  electors  have  of  his 
merit,  and  on  that  alone  he  is  elected  or  rejected, 

]  st  August,  Friday,  Rode  through  a  thickly 
settled  country,  to  what  we  have  lately  witnessed. 
Where  we  breakfasted,  the  landlord,  Mac  Wil- 
liams, having  no  new  oats  threshed  out,  gave 
our  horses  some  blades,  i.  e.  large  dried  leaves  of 
Indian  corn;  the  horses  eat  thern  greedily*. 
After  breakfast,  we  joined  a  jockey  from  Illinois, 
with  mules  for  the  Richmond  market;  they  fol- 
lowed him  throngh  the  woods  and  creeks  like  so 

*  Parkinson,  who  emigrates]  from  England,  and  made 
some  farming  speculations,  in  which  he  was  the  loser,  and 
theteby  became  disgusted  with  America,  speaking  of  Mary 
land,  sayg,  something  like  the  following;  "  There  is  no 
grass  in  this  country  as  in  England,  and  they  are  forced  to 
give  the  horses  the  dried  leaves  of  Indian  corn."  I  have 
been  in  several  parts  of  Maryland,  and  always  saw  plenty  of 
grass  and  clover ;  the  blades  are  nourishing,  and  the  horses 
and  cattle  are  too  fond  of  thenj  for  the  careful  farmer  to 
neglect  or  spoil  any. 
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many  dogs,  often  stopping  to  graze  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  behind  us  ;  when  he  wished  them  to  follow 
closer,  he  gave  something  like  an  Indian  war- 
^vhoop,  and  presently  they  would  all  come  up. 

This  morning's  ride  the  country  is  a  thin  soil, 
but  well  settled.  In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the 
north  fork  of  Holstein,  no  bridge  or  boat,  and  a 
very  stony,  deep,  and  dangerous  ford.  Again, 
for  want  of  care,  in  company  with  our  two  Louis- 
ville friends,  who  had  joined  us,  we  lost  our  way, 
and  received  entertainment  at  a  farm-house,  Mr. 
James,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Abington, 
Virginia, 

^d  August,  Saturday.  We  passed  a  drove  of 
above  ^00  oxen,  from  the  Chickasaw  nation  of 
Indians.  The  breed  is  horned,  nearly  as  small 
as  Scots ;  and  considering  the  distance  they  had 
been  drove,  and  the  hot  weather,  they  looked 
sleek.  A  driver  said  they  were  going  to  market, 
to  Old  Virginia,  and  expected  to  make,  when 
there,  fourteen  or  sixteen  dollars  a  head. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed  through 
Abington,  an  old  settlement  and  post  town,  con- 
taining fifty  or  sixty  log,  frame,  and  brick  houses, 
some  very  good.  Slept  at  an  excellent  tavern, 
kept  by  Mr.  Greenway,  beyond  Abington.  The 
farms  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  light,  sandy^ 
and  maiiv  of  them  worn  out. 
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Further  Remarks  on  Kenincki/  and  the  part  of 
Tennessee  travelled  through^  from  Cincin- 
.  nati  toAhlngton  in  Virginia-^The  manners 
of  the  people,  ^c. — Settlement — Face  of  the 
country — Living — Log-  houses — Di^ess  aiid 
manners  —  Language  —  Gouging  —  Fann- 
ing, Ssc. 

The  whole  of  tliis  country,  in  common  with 
all  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  except  two 
or  three  French  settlements  on  the  Mississippi, 
was  unnoticed,  and  unsettled  before  the  year 
1766,  when  John  Findlay,  an  Indian  trader,  tra- 
velled through  it.  In  the  year  1769,  with  Colonel 
Boon  and  some  others,  he  again  visited  it,  when 
the  whole  party,  except  Boon^  were  killed  by  the 
Indians;  he  escaped,  and  arrived  safe  to  his  home 
in  North  Carolina.  In  1775,  lejnpted  by  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Boon,  with  his  own,  and  five 
other  families,  and  forty  expert  hunters,  again 
explored  it,  and  erected  a  fort  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kentucky.  Being  joined  by  numerous  other 
adventurers,  after  many  bloody  battles  with  the 
natives^  they  succeeded  in  the  settlement.     So 
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rapid  has  been  the  population  since  that  period, 
that  at  present  (1817)  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
alone^  are  computed  to  contain  750,000  whites, 
and  160,000  Negro  slaves^  besides  the  remains  of 
the  once  powerful  Indians,  who  are  now  partly 
civilized,  and  about  10,000  in  number;  their 
lands  are  all  in  the  state  of  Tennessee, 

The  general  face  of  the  country  is  undulated, 
hilly,  and  wild ;  great  part  of  the  soil  is  a  rich 
loam,  black,  or  mixed  with  reddish  earth,  almost 
all  of  it  on  a  lime-stone  bottom,  which  is  often 
six  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  whole  country  is  well  watered,  heavily  tim- 
bered, and  delightful.  At  the  time  we  saw  it  the 
forest  was  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  of  the  most 
beautiful,  striking,  and  varied  foliage,  that  can 
be  conceived  ;  presenting  a  fine  field  for  the  bo- 
tanist. The  highest  hills  and  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  trees  to  their  summits*.  White  clover 

*  The  black  maple,  a  native  of  most  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, is  common  here.  It  yields  a  juice,  the  sap,  from  which 
good  coarse  sugar  is  easily  made.  A  farmer  and  his  family 
can  make  fourt?en  or  sixteen  hundred  weight  in  a  season, 
worth  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  It  is  in  common 
use  at  the  tea-table,  generally  in  a  rough  state  ;  by  refining, 
it  can  be  made  equal  to  the  finest  lump  sugar.  The  process 
of  procuring  the  juice,  and  making  the  sugar,  is  nearly  as 
follows :  a  hole  is  perforated  with  an  augur,  in  an  ascending 
direction,  and  a  spout  of  elder,  or  other  suitable  wood,  is 
introduced  into  the  aperture ;  below  is  placed  a  rough-hewK 
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is  natural,  and  plentiful.  Near  Cumberland  and 
Clinch  rivers  the  scenery  is  the  most  varied  and 
exquisite  imaginable.  The  beds  of  torrents,  which 
in  tt;e  spring-  are  often  impassable  rivers,  are  at 
this  season  dry  ;  they  are  a  curiosity,  being  often 
full  of  shrubs  and  tall  trees.  Here  is  a  variety  of 
birds,  many  of  them  very  gaudy,  particularly  the 
paroquet,  some  species  of  the  woodpecker,  the 
humming-bird,  and  several  small  birds  ;  which 
the  people  call  red,  blue,  and  yellow  birds,  ac- 
cording to  their  plumag-e;    few  of   them    sing 

tvough,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  to  contain  the  sap. 
From  these  troughs  it  is  taken  to  the  boilers,  common 
kitchen  boilers  answering ;  every  fifteen  gallons  of  sap  is 
boiled  with  a  spoonful  of  slacked  lime,  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  a  pint  of  milk,  or  tlie  milk  only  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  farmer.  In  frosty  weather  the  sap  runs  most,  and  a 
tree  in  a  good  season  will  yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
gallons  of  sap.  *'  From  500  trees,!, 000  pounds  of  good  maple 
sugar  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  whole  can  be  done  by  ong 
man  and  three  or  four  boys.  The  sugar  season  lasts  abeut 
six  weeks,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  year ;  and  the  profits 
arising  from  working  a  sugar  camp  is  so  very  considerable, 
that  i'ew  farmers  neglect  embracing  the  opportunity  of  this 
yearly"  navigator.  In  our  various  excursions,  we  almost  in- 
variably found  the  remains  of  the  sugar  camp,  troughs,  &c^ 
near  a  farm-house,  and  sometimes  in  the  woods,  remote  from 
anv  house;  indeed,  if  any  neglected  so  easy  a  method  of  im- 
proving their  property,  we  might  reasonably  conclude  their 
whole  plan  of  fanning  was  slovenly  and  bad. 
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sweetly,  the  Virginia  nig-htingale  and  mocking- 
bird excepted. 

Travellers  in  the  back  woods  of  America  should 
be  provided  with  a  pocket  compass,  and,  if  they 
have  no  desire  to  sleep  in  the  woods,  ought 
to  be  particular  in  enquiring;  their  route  for  the 
day,  and  note  the  distances,  &c.  down.  In  thun- 
der storms,  which  sometimes  occur,  accompanied 
with  violent  gusts  of  wind,  the  traveller,  if  in  the 
forest,  should  if  possible  get  to  some  open 
place ;  the  old  branches,  limbs,  and  trees,  which 
always  crash  around  on  such  an  occasion,  are 
very  dangerous,  and  have  been  known  to  severely 
wound,  and  even  kill  the  unwary. 

The  roads,  as  may  be  expected,  are  indiffer- 
ent, often  little  more  than  a  horse-path,  full  of 
stumps,  with  trees  and  shrubs  matted  across ;  so 
that  you  have  to  lay  down  flat  on  your  iiorse  in 
passing :  often  a  great  tree  intercepts  your  road, 
vt^here  you  have  no  alternative  but  getting  over  it. 
Where  a  swampy  place  occurs,  trunks  of  small 
trees  are  laid  close  together,  and  continued  to  the 
firm  ground,  this  is  called  a  "  Dutch  turnpike," 
from  the  early  Dutch  settlers  first  making  them. 
These  swam{)s  are  full  of  various  species  of  frogs, 
which  make  a  great  chirping  and  noise ;  besides 
the  bull-frog,  there  is  the  tree-frog,  green-frog, 
water-frog,  land-frog,  beil-frog,  and  some  other 
varieties.     The  reed-cane^  which  formerly  grew 
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so  plentiful  here,  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  hogs  and  cattle ;  several  sorts  of  grass,  pea- 
vine,  &c.  have  sprung  up  and  supplied  its  place. 

Our  living  consisted  almost  invariably  of  cof- 
feCj  hot  short  cakes,  called  biscuits,  corn-bread, 
cucumbers,  honey,  eggs,  bacon,  and  chicken. 
The  traveller  sometimes  gets  a  change  in  boiled 
green  ears  of  Indian  corn,  boiled  last  year's  corn, 
called  homony ;  fried  squirrels,  deviled  pigeons, 
venison,  &c.  but  chicken,  eggs,  and  bacon,  was 
our  fare  till  we  were  tired  of  it.  We  often  had 
a  laygh  about  the  chickens,  and  the  manner  of 
catching  and  dressing  them. 

As  soon  as  you  arrive  at  a  tavern,  or  house  of 
entertainment,  and  make  known  that  you  wish 
for  breakfast,  or  dinner,  or  supper,  a  number  of 
Negro  children,  who  are  always  loitering  about 
the  door,  receive  a  nod  from  their  master  or  mis- 
tress ;  accustomed  to  the  signal,  off  they  start, 
sometimes  ten  or  twelve,  single  out  a  pullet,  and 
chase  it  round  the  offices,  and  through  the  zig-zag 
fences,  shouting,  and  often  tumbling  over  each 
other,  this  they  continue  till  they  tire  it  out,  or 
pen  and  catch  it ;  in  a  minute  it  is  in  a  pot  of 
boiling  water,  feathers  and  all,  from  whence  it  is 
speedily  taken  out,  stripped  of  its  feathers,  open- 
ed, seasoned,  grilled,  or  fried,  with  some  bacon, 
and  served  up  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  A  glass 
is  naostly  set  by  eacli  cup  and  saucer,  and  a  large 
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pitcher  of  milk  stands  on   the  table,  ready  for 
tho?e  who  wish  it.     Our  charo-es  were  about  one 

o 

dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  man  and 
horse  „ 

Except  when  on  a  hill,  even  in  the  settlements, 
you  can  rarely  see  above  a  furlong-,  or  quarter  of 
a  mile,  from  the  road  side,  all  besides  is  inter- 
minable forest.  The  log-houses  are  often  mise- 
rable looking  places,  full  of  great  chinks  ;  if  with 
windows,  a  hat,  or  a  petticoat,  is  often  stuck 
through  the  broken  panes ;  paint  is  rarely  seen. 
The  fires  are  all  made  on  the  hearth.  A  fire-place, 
like  our  English  grates,  is  almost  unknown.  All 
this  is  no  indication  of  poverty,  but  an  almost 
certain  one  that  you  will  be  received  with  hospi- 
tality I  I  have  seen  good  looking  brick  houses, 
with  the  broken  windows  decorated  with  hats  and 
petticoats,  and  have  been  assured  the  inmates 
were  people  of  considerable  property  :  it  is  a 
custom,  originating  in  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
glass,  and  the  habit  of  procrastination,  in  which 
mankind  are  so  apt  to  indulge.  The  environs  of 
the  house  are  often  ornamented  with  a  peach  or 
apple  orchard,  a  small  garden,  patch  of  tobacco, 
cotton  or  indigo,  and  bee-hives  (made  of  hollow 
pieces  of  logs,  or  square  boxes  ;)  hardly  a  farm- 
house is  without  swallow  boxes,  attached  to  a 
pole,  in  the  manner  of  pigeon-lockers,  in  these 
the  swallows  always  build.     Deer,  or  bear  skins 
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are  to  be  seen  stretched  to  dry  at  the  ends  of  most 
houses. 

in  several  of  the  houses  we  were  at,  I  saw  a 
taste  for  reading  prevailed  ;  I  recollect,  besides 
Bibles  and  nevTspapers,  seeing  in  many  of  them 
the  Salmagunda^  Olive  Branch,  and  History  of 
the  late  War ;  three  standard  works  ;  travels  and 
political  pamphlets  were  also  common.  A  love  of 
liberty  is  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  these  rough, 
but  high-minded,  natives :  national  pictures, 
hymns  and  songs,  hanging  to  the  wall,  remind 
them  of  the  history  of  the  revolution,  the  events 
of  the  late  war ;  and,  what  is  more  essential,  of 
the  value  and  necessity  of  keeping  unimpaired 
their  rights  and  invaluable  lav/s. 

The  inhabitants  are  ail  young  and  middle 
aged ;  we  saw  but  one  or  two  old  people  the 
whole  journey ;  this  scarcity  of  old  men  is  not 
because  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  but  because 
the  people  are,  or  were  a  few  years  ago,  almost 
all  young  settlers.  Six  or  eight  children,  with 
little  else  but  a  shirt  on,  are  generally  playing 
about  the  door  of  every  house ;  the  country 
beems  propitious  to  the  increase  of  the  human 
species.  Almost  every  man  owns  one  or  two 
slaves,  and  the  more  a  man  owns  tiie  better  he 
is  looked  upon,  especially  in  a  matrimonial  case ; 
as  slaves,  they  are  treated  kindly,  with  very  few 
exception«. 
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The  <lress  of  the  people  is  simple,  the  rrten 
wear  either  a  home  manufactured  cotton  coat,  or 
a  hunting  shirt  and  pair  of  trowsers,  with  seldom 
any  handkerchief  round  their  necks  ;  the  women 
dress  in  plain  gingham,  or  stripe,  all  domestic 
manufacture ;  they  knit  their  own  stockings, 
spin  and  weave  their  clothes  and  bedding,  often 
make  their  own  candles  and  shoes,  and  do  almost 
every  thing  within  themselves.  The  men  are 
fond  of  roving  about  in  the  woods  with  their  rifle 
and  dog  ;  they  are  excellent  shots,  to  a  certainty 
bringing  down  a  squirrel  or  bird  from  the  tallest 
trees  ;  some  of  them  make  considerable  profit  in 
finding  gensing  and  wild  honey  *.  Too  many 
neglect  their  farms,  which  in  the  end  would 
prove  more  advantageous,  and  follow  this  life 
almost  altogether.  They  are  all  good  horsemen. 
1  have  seen  four  or  five  Kentuckians  start,  to 
race  for  a  trilling  bet,  some  with  saddles  and 
bridles,  and  some  with  nothing  but  a  halter ;  or 
clapping  an  old  saddle  without  girts  on  a  horse, 
whisk  out  of  sight  in  a  few  moments.  They 
are  said  to  be  curious  about  travellers  and  their 
affairs ;    it  is   tiue    they   sometimes    ask    maily 

*  Bees  were  introduced  by  the  colonists ;  their  increase 
has  been  truly  astonishing;  they  liave  spread  over  the 
whole  Western  States,  and  even  a  long  way  West  of  the 
Mississippi,  keeping  pace  in  their  migrations  with  the 
settlers. 
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questions  that  would  be  considered  impertinent 
in  England,  but  they  will  answer  any  you  may 
propose  to  them,  with  tlie  same  freedom.  The 
peculiar  situation  of  the  country,  the  thinness  of  its 
settlements,  and  the  distance  they  live  from  old 
America,  have  sanclionei  the  custom.  Y/e  had 
something-  like  the  following'  dialogue  with  a  New 
Eng'land  man,  settled  in  Kentucky,  which  I  copy, 
as  giving  a  specimen  of  the  worst  English  you 
can  possibly  hear  in  America.  On  arriving  at. 
the. tavern  door  the  landlord  makes  his  appear- 
ance. 

Landlord.  Your  servant,  gentlemen^  this  is  a 
fine  day. 

^nswer.  Very  fine. 

Land.  You've  got  two  nice  creatures,  they 
are  right  elegant  matches. 

Ar.s.  Yes,  we  bought  them  for  matches. 

Land.  They  cost  a  heap  of  dollars  (a  pause, 
and  knowing  look)  200  I  calculate. 

Ans.  Yes,  they  cost  a  good  sum. 

Land.  Possible  !  (a  pause)  going  westward 
to  Ohio  gentlemen  ? 

Ans.  We  are  going  to  Philadelphia, 

Land.  Philadelphia,  ah !  that's  a  dreadful 
large  place,  three  or  four  times  as  big  as 
Lexington. 

Ans.  Ten  times  as  iar^e. 

Land.  Is  it  by  George  1  what  a  mighty  heap 
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of  houses  (a  pause)  but  I  reckon  j^ou  was  not 
reared  in  Philatlelphia. 

Ans.  Philadelphia  is  not  our  native  place. 

Land.  Perhaps  azoaj/  up  in  Canada. 

Ans.  Noj  we  are  from  England. 

Land.  Is  it  possible  !  well  I  calculated  you 
were  from  abroad  (pause)  liow  long  have  you 
been  from  the  old  cowitri/  ? 

Ans.  We  left  England  last  March. 

Land.  And  in  August  here  you  are  in  Kentuck. 
Well,  I  should  have  guessed  you  had  been  in  the 
States  some  years;  you  speak  almost  as  good 
English  as  we  do  ! 

This  dialogue  is  not  a  literal  copy,  but  it 
embraces  most  of  the  frequent  and  improper  ap- 
plications of  Vtords  used  in  the  back  country, 
with  a  few  New  England  phrases.  By  the  log- 
house  farmer  and  tavern  keeper,  they  are  used 
Rg  often,  and  as  erroneously,  as  they  occur  in  the 
above  discourse  *. 


*  The  other  words  and  sayaigs  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
United  States,  or  differently  applied  to  what  they  are  in 
England,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  are  as  follov/s  (I  took 
gome  pains  to  collect  them,  but  there  may  be  a  few  others.) 

Smart,  clever,  active,  ipdustrlous,  as  a  smart  man.  Sick, 
unwell,  they  never  use  the  word  ill,  Log^  trunk  of  a  tree 
when  felled  and  the  branches  are  off.  Right  wway,  strait 
along.  Hmchy  Hikcji,  &c.  sometimes  used  for  which,  when, 
*rc.    Madam^  the  word  spoken  at  full  (except  in  the  cities.} 
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From  the  rascality  and  quarrelsome  behaviour 
of  a  few,  the  whole  people  have  got  a  very  bad 
character  amongst  the  Sister  States,  especially 
for  blackguardism,  and  their  manner  of  lighting 
when  intoxicated ;  but  this  is  certainly  confined 
to  the  lowest,  and  is  optional  to  the  fighters.  I 
understand  the  question  is  generally  asked,  will 
you  fight  fair,  or  take  it  rough  and  tumble  ? 

I  can  whip  you  either  way  by  G /     The 

English  reader  knows  what  fair  fighting  is,  but 
can  have  little  idea  of  rough  and  tumble  ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  combatants  take  every  advantage^ 
pull,  bite,  and  kick,  and  with  hellis4i  ferocity 
strive  to  gouge,  or  turn  each  others  eyes  out  of 
their  sockets !  I  never  saw  a  gouging  match^, 
and  though  often  of  necessity  in  the  lowest  com- 
pany, never  had  any  one  offer  to  do  me  that 
favour,     I  believe  it  is  not  so  common  by  any 

Improved,  occupied,  as,  improved  as  a  tavern.  Ingen., 
Indian.  Nigger,  Negro.  Lengthy,  long.  Progressing^ 
passing.  Tote,  pull.  Boss,  master,  as  ray  b^ss. .  Chunk,  a 
small  horse.  Tarnation,  annoying  or  excessive,  as  he  is  a 
tarnation  fool  or  rogue.  Axvftd,  unpleasant,  very,  as  atoful 
hot.  Trade,  barter,  as  will  you  trade  your  horse,  watch,  &c. 
In  New  England,  particularly  on  the  lines,  they  have  a 
slight  drawling  pronunciation,  and  throughout  the  States 
many  Indian  words  are  pronounced,  after  the  Indian  manner, 
as  alabama,  ol-aw-baw-ma,  &c.  a  man  is  said  to  come  out  of 
the  little  end  of  the  horn,  if  he  breaks  on  such  an  cccasioqi; 
they  also  say,  he  Jell  through. 
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means,  as  is  represented.  I  saw  but  two  men 
who  bad  been  injured  by  this  method  of  fighting, 
one  had  almost  lost  an  eye,  and  the  other,  a  free 
negro,  was  nearly,  or  totally  sightless.  They 
both  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  vv'here  this 
dreadful  art  is  most  practised  ;  it  v.as  introduced 
from  the  Southern  States.  There  certainly  ougbt 
to  be  a  strong  law  enacted,  to  prevent  a  resort 
to  so  brutal  a  practice ;  surely  it  is  a  disgrace 
and  stigma  to  the  legislature.  Prize  boxing  is 
unknown  in  the  United  States. 

Farms  are  to  be  had  in  any  part  of  this  country 
for  from  two  to  thirty  and  forty  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  situation,  quality,  and  improvements. 
The  farmer  grows  but  little  artificial  grass, 
potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  &c.  Indian  corn,  and 
the  wood  ranges  supply  the  place.  Every  farmer 
has  a  hei'd  of  pigs,  that  with  the  cows  rove  the 
v.ocds  for  sustenance,  wliich  is  ample  at  all 
times.  The  cows  have  a  bell  strapped  round 
their  necks,  so  as  to  be  easily  found  ;  they  almost 
always  make  toward  home  in  the  evening.  The 
hogs  are  more  tronLiesome  in  summer  time,  but 
generally  attend  the  call ;  i  am  informed  they 
get  quite  fat  in  the  winter,  feeding  on  the 
various  mast  with  which  the  forests  of  the  West- 
ern States  are  abundantly  supplied. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Interval  Road  of  West  Virginia— Wolves-^ 
Rattlesnakes— Pheasants — Court  Da?/  Re- 
vels — Hares — Natural  Bridge  —  ilessia7i- — 
Drove  of  Slaves — Germans — Winchester— 
Harper  Ferrij. 

3d  August,  Sunday/.  This  iriorning  we  left 
Mr.  Greeiiway's  tavern,  and  shaped  our  course 
for  the  interval  road,  between  the  Blue  and 
North,  or  Alleghany  ridges.  The  country  is  less 
broken  than  in  Tennessee  ;  the  soil  various,  and 
much  of  it  not  so  good  as  v/e  have  previously 
seen.     Slept  at  Mrs.  Atkins's  (thirty-one  miles.) 

4th  August,  JMondai/.  Through  a  fine  undu- 
lated country  ;  some  fields  of  clover  on  the  farms. 
The  houses  are  of  better  appearance  and  mate- 
rials than  we  have  lately  seen,  being  either  good 
lOjg-houses  with  iimestone  chinmies,  or  built  en- 
tirely of  blue  and  dark  limestone,  pointed  with 
white  mortar.  We  slept  to  night  at  the  house  of 
an  Irishman  (twenty-nine  miles)  who  informs  us 
the  farmers  on  this  road,  for  two  hundred  miles, 
think  of  no  other  market  for  their  produce,  than 
the  tide  of  emigrants,  who  are  continually  passing 
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from  the  sea  board ;  and  that  farming-  and  keep- 
ing a  house  of  entertaiment  or  tavern,  is  the 
best  business  in  the  country,  as  the  cultivator,  in 
that  case^  finds  a  certain  and  good  market  for 
all  he  can  grow.  This  appears  to  be  a  fact^  from 
the  emigrants  we  have  passed  lately,  at  this 
dullefst  time  of  the  whole  year ;  few  beginning- 
to  emigrate  till  towards  the  fall. 

Wolves  are  so  very  troublesome,  that  the  le- 
gislature allows  twelve  dollars  for  a  full  grown 
scalp,  and  six  dollars  for  a  young  one,  on  their 
being  produced  at  the  county  court  house.  One 
man,  a  neighbour,  had  the  luck  to  find  several 
litters  of  young  ones  in  a  cave,  to  the  amount  of 
eighteen,  whose  scalps  he  presented  at  one  time, 
and  received  the  reward.  He  says,  in  the  vici- 
nity there  is  a  rocky  glen  full  of  rattle-snakes, 
that  hiss  mortally  when  you  approach  their  co- 
lony. We  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  any  since 
we  have  been  travelling ;  excepting  seeing  a  dead 
one,  on  the  Laurel  Ridge,  with  his  rattles  cut  off. 

Here  are  mines  of  lead,  salt  works,  and  plaster 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Plaster,  on  the  light  high 
lands,  is  valuable  manure. 

This  night  we  were  troubled  with  hugs,  the 
only  instance  I  have  experienced  in  the  United 
States. 

Uh  August,  Tuesday.     Crossed  a'fork  of  the 

7         ' 
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Kenhaway  river  to  Nevvbern,  a  small  place  of  itn 
houses,  and  breakfasted  at  Wades.  la  the  after- 
noon, we  saw  several  pheasants,  which  we  were 
informed  are  very  plentiful ;  they  are  a  species 
of  g-rouse,  something  big'ger  than  the  English 
partridge,  and  are  called  ])artridges  in  New  Eng- 
land. Having  crossed  the  Ne^v  River,  or  prin* 
cipal  branch  of  the  Kenhaway,  we  arrived  at 
Christiansburg,  a  county  town,  where  Ave  staid 
for  the  night,  (thirty-four  ^liles.)  It  had  been  a 
court-day,  and  many  of  the  people  at  the  tavern 
were  intoxicated,  which,  on  such  days,  is  too  com- 
mon a  practice  with  the  Virginians :  though  we 
are  not  to  judge  of  the  majority,  by  the  men 
who  attend  a  village  on  these  occasions,  as  manj^ 
characters  come  for  no  other  purpose  than  horse- 
racing  and  frolicking.  Whilst  here,  an  old 
drunken  hunter  amused  us  with  giving  various 
imitations  and  calls  of  birds  and  beasts,  which 
he  effected  with  considerable  skill. 

Qth  ^ugmt,  Wednesday.  This  morning  we 
crossed  the  ''  back  bone  of  the  United  States,"  or 
principal  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
immediately  observed  the  course  of  the  springs 
and  creeks  were  to  the  eastward.  Breakfasted  at 
Miller's ;  he  is  an  old  officer  of  the  revolution, 
of  which,  as  is  natural,  he  conversed  with  great 
glee ;  he  has  a  fine  farm  of  fertile  land,  and  a. 
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most  charming'  situation  amidst  beautiful  scenery, 
between  the  north  and  south  mountain  ;  it  brought 
to  my  recollection  tlie  following'  lines. 

Vrhen  Sol  appears  v^'ith  animating  ray, 
j^nd  opens  wide  the  golden  gates  of  day, 
How  sweet  to  rise  and  hail  the  dewy  morn  ! 
"Whilst  echo  answers  to  the  wind>ing  horn. 
How  passing  sweet  the  mountain's  brow  to  gain. 
And  view  from  thence  the  scope  of  nature's  reigu. 
Far  spreads  the  lawn,  in  tints  of  vivid  green ; 
Thro'  distant  hills  descends  tha  dashing  stream :  ^ 
The  lake  reflecting, — beams  the  borrowed  rays. 
And  fair  creation  glitters  in  the  blaze; 
Soft  zephyrs  moving  o'er  the  azure  height, 
Awake  the  senses  to  unthought  delight; 
The  woodlands  wave  in  majesty  array'd, 
And  all  her  ample  beauties  are  display'd. 

We  passed  through  Salem,  a  neat  town  of 
thirty  or  forty  brick  and  frame  houses,  the  land 
second  and  third  rate  quality,  to  Dillard's 
tavern,  (thirty -six  miles.)  I  had  been  unwell 
the  la.st  few  days  of  a  bowel  complaint,  which 
prevails  in  the  summer  nsonths  amongst  fresh 
settlers  and  cliildren.  It  lasted  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  I  believe  was  brought  on  by  drinking 
cold  water  when  warm,  which  is  very  dangerous, 
though  hardiy  to  be  avoided  in  the  summer 
months. 

'Hh  August,  Thursday.  Breakfasted  at  Fin- 
castle^    a  handsomely   improved   town  of    fifty 
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brick  and  frame  houses,  with  a  g-ood  court-house, 
jaii,  and  meeting-house  ;  the  white  inhabitants 
are  near  five  hundred.  The  feilow  Vvho  keeps 
the  stage-house,  where  we  breakfasted,  I  forget 
bis  name,  charged  exorbitantly  for  what  we  had. 
We  have  for  some  time  frnnd  a  difference  in  the 
charges  in  Virginia,  coinpared  to  those  of  the 
Western  country,  1  he  afternoon's  ride  was 
through  a  very  romantic  country,  some  of  it  pine, 
barren  but  undulated  ;  the  sides  of  most  of  the 
hills  were  cultivated.  Crossed  the  head  waters  of 
James  River,  that  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  through  Pattonsburg,  a 
small  village  situated  in  a  rocky  rugged  country, 
abounding  with  iron  ore,  to  Newall's  house  of 
entertainment,  (twenty-eight  miles.)  Mr.  New- 
all  was  very  busy  vvitli  his  harvest,  and  ^ve  had 
the  house  almost  all  to  ourselves  ;  it  slaads  on  an 
elevation  a  little  from  the  road  side.  At  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  the  cloud-shrouded  peaks  of 
Otter  presented  themselves  to  tie  view ;  they  are 
said  to  be  four  thousand  feet  high,  and  are  the 
highest  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

SthAngust,  Friday.  Sometimes  in  riding  along, 
this  country  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  Eng- 
lish plantation ;  and  the  country  people,  especially 
the  women,  are  often  dressed  exactly  like  our 
English  peasantry.  A  scene  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred this  morning;  and  a  young  woman  trip- 
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ping  along  in  a  printed  cotton  gown,  shawls,  and 
English  stmw-hatj  almost  persuaded  us,  for  a 
time,  that  we  were  in  England.  An  encamp- 
ment of  emigrants  on  the  road-side,  dispelled  the 
illusion ;  it  consisted  of  two  light  tilted  carts  and 
several  men,  women,  and  children,  at  breakfast, 
the  horses  feeding  near  them.  This  is  the  usual 
way  the  poorer  emigrants  travel,  buying  their 
provision  and  g-rain  of  the  farmers  or  tavern- 
keepers;  always  endeavouring  to  save  as  many 
dollars  as  possible,  to  start  them,  when  they 
commence  business,  at  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination. This  morning  we  saw  two  young 
hares,  playing  near  the  road  side ;  they  are 
when  full  grown,  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  which 
is  the  name  they  go  by  ;  they  are  by  no  means 
plentiful ;  these  were  the  only  two  we  had  seen. 
After  a  pleasant  morning's  ride,  we  arrived  at  the 
Natural  Bridge  tavern  to  breakfast,  where  we 
put  up  for  the  day,  intending  to  view  a  cele- 
brated natural  ci^riosity  two  miles  off,  from  whence 
the  tavern  has  its  name. 

Having  satisfied  the  calls  of  hunger  and  re- 
ceived directions  from  our  landlord,  being  im- 
patient to  accomplish  the  object  of  our  stay, 
notwithstanding  the  day  was  approaching  the  me- 
ridian, and  very  warm,  we  sallied  forth,  and  took 
a  path  through  the  woods,  which  became  more 
intricate  and  hilly  as  we  advanced ;  however,  th^ 
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trees  were  blazed-^  to  direct  the  curious.  With 
but  little  difficulty  we  found  the  place.  On  ap- 
proaching- the  bridge,  you  come  to  the  edge  of 
the  chff,  the  ground  being-  previously  level,  and 
looking  down,  view  a  stupendous  scene !  The 
valley  over  which  the  rock  biidge  reaches,  is 
stony,  narrow,  awfully  precipitous,  and  full  of 
trees,  which,  at  the  depth  below,  appear  little 
larg-er  than  bushes  !  Having  contemplated  the 
rude  yet  singular  scene  from  above,  we  beg-an  to 
descend  by  a  circuitous  route,  it  is  too  steep  to  go 
directly  down.  Having  reached  the  bottom,  wc 
had  a  full  prospect  of  this  wonder  of  Virginia. 
The  arch  is  of  a  great  thickness,  formed  by  na- 
ture nearly  as  perfect  as  art ;  it  stretches  across 
the  valley  at  a  prodigious  height,  two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  the  span  is  forty  or 
fifty  feet ;  and  the  walls  of  rock  are  very  nearly 
perpendicular.  A  small  creek  runs  underneath, 
which  in  freshets,  is  increased  to  a  considerable 
river.  Trees  of  various  sorts,  decideous  and 
evergreen,  grow  along  the  valley,  and  on  the 
jutting  eminences,  and  perpendicular  cliffs  on 
each  side.  Viewed  through  the  arch  from  below, 
it  presents  one  of  the  most  romantic  pictures 
conceivable.     There  is  a  good  and  solid  roadway 

♦  Blazing  is  a  common  practice  in  America ;  it  consists 
of  taking  about  a  foot  of  bark  off  every  third  or  fourth  tree 
on  each  side  of  a  path. 
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over  the  bridge.  During  the  last  wa'^,  a  shot  ma- 
nufactory was  carried  on  iron  Ihe  top  ;  it  is  dis- 
continued. Whilst  below,  we  observed  a  shell- 
fish about  three  inches  long,  in  every  particular 
exactly  like  a  lobster,  having-  a  jointed  shell,  the 
same  number  of  Ie2:s,  a  pair  of  largre  clavrs, 
feelers,  &c. 

Returning  to  the  tavern,  we  wrote  our  names 
down  in  a 'book  kept  for  tlie  purpose,  in  which 
we  observed  names  from  all  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  having 
this  last  year  been  visitors  to  the  rock  bridge. 

At  the  tavern  is  a  very  old  Hessian,  nearly 
blind  with  age,  who  till  this  year,  served  as  a 
guide  to  the  bridge;  tiie  author  of  "  Letters 
from  the  South,"  a  recent  American  publication, 
mentions  him  in  the  following  strain  of  pleasantr}^ 
and  censure.  "  Our  tniide  was  a  most  ancient  and 
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venerable  Hessian,  who,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, was  '  raited'  out  to  the  King  of  England, 
by  the  legitimate  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  to  cut 
the  throats  of  people  who  never  did  him  any 
injuiy,  and  never  certainly  came  in  his  way, 
being  at  a  distance  of  between  three  or  four 
thousand  miles.  For  this  pleasant  and  Christian- 
like job,  he  received  four  pence  three  farthings 
per  day,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
deducting  one  penny  farthing  from  the  sixpence 
paid  him  by  King  George  for  fighting  the  rebelsc 
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The  old  man  acted  as  some  of  the  heroes  of  du- 
vah'y  did  before  him,  when  young-  ladies  used  to 
g-o  about  tilting-  in  armour,  disguised.  He  first 
fought,  and  then  fell  in  love  with  this  blooming- 
youthful  land,  and  when  the  war  was  over,  quietly 
remained  behind,  leaving-  King  George  to  settle 
the  account  with  his  master  as  well  as  he  could." 
9th  Migust,  Saturdaj/.  To-day  we  break- 
fasted at  Lexington,  a  delightfully  situated  small 
town  of  seventy  or  eighty  good  houses,  brick 
and  frame.  Near  the  town  is  a  college,  formerly 
called  Libcrti/  Hall  Academy,  now  Washington 
College  ;  it  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  handsomely 
endowed  by  the  distinguished  man  vv'hose  name  it 
bears.  T  he  country  is  hill  and  vale,  surrounded 
by  mountains.  Farms  second  and  third  rate  land, 
(when  1  mention  second  and  third  rate  land,  I  do 
net  mean  exactly  according  to  the  American  cri- 
terion of  land  ;  third  rate  land  with  77ie  means 
inclined  to  poorness  and  sand.)  This  part  of 
Virginia  is  full  of  medical  springs,  to  which  the 
sick,  healthy,  and  rich,  resort.  The  warm 
springs,  and  some  at  a  village  called  Bath,  are 
famous.  Here  are  also  various  natural  curiosities; 
the  most  remarkable  is  "VYior's  cave,  which  is 
private  property.  When  viewed  by  torch-light, 
it  presents  an  astonishing  brilliant  appearance. 
A  bill  was  posted  up  at  a  tavern  where  we  staid, 
informing  the  public,  that  it  would  be  iilam.inated 
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and  fire-works  let  off,  some  time  in  the  next  week. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  passed  through  a 
small  village^  Fairfield,  near  which  we  saw  a 
flock  of  fifty  or  sixty  vultures^  hovering-  over  a 
high  hill.  Passed  the  night  at  a  small  tavern  on 
the  road  side^  (thirty-two  miles,) 

IGtk  August,  Sundaj/.  Breakfasted  at  Staun- 
ton, a  town  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  good  stone, 
brickj  and  frame  houses.  Here  is  a  court -house^ 
jail,  and  academy.  This  town  is  126  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Richmond.  Leaving  Staunton,  we 
observed  some  Negroes  horse-hoeing  the  Indian 
corn,  and  others  cradling  small  grain^  on  an  ex- 
tensive plantation ;  farther  on  was  the  great 
man's  house ;  and,  at  a  short  distance,  the. 
thatched  huts  of  the  Negroes,  like  a  little  town, 
presented  themselves  to  our  view.  Tliese Negroes 
appeared  happy,  if  we  might  judge  from  the 
loud  whistle  and  laugh,  in  which  they  often  in- 
dulged. To-night  we  staid  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  a  German,  (thirty  miles.) 

As  we  were  sitting  at  the  house  door,  smoking 
our  segars,  and  indulging  in  a  train  of  pleasing 
meditations,  the  whole  w^ere  put  to  flight  by 
seeing  a  drove  of  Negroes,  the  men  chained  in 
couples^  followed  by  women  and  children,  the 
weakest  in  a  tilted  cart ;  the  whole  number  might 
be  twenty-five  or  thirty,  accompanied  by  a  single 
trader^  whose  only  visible  means  of  defence,  was 
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a  dirk  about  a  foot  long-,  attached  to  his  side  by 
a  belt.  He  stopped  his  cavalcade  opposite  the 
house,  and  enquired  for  hidgiiigs  for  the  night  ; 
our  entertainer  accommodated  him.  The  Negroes 
were  sent  to  the  barn,  to  which  they  went,  the 
girls  singing,  and  seemingly  quite  merry.  A 
few  staid  beiiind  to  prepare  provisions  for  the 
rest.  Although  the  women  appear  reconciled  to 
their  degrading  situation,  it  is  not  the  case  with 
the  men,  who  take  every  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing,;  if  they  can  effect  it,  they  are  sure  to  be 
helped  along  from  farm  to  farm,  hiding  in  out- 
houses, and  receiving  food  from  the  slaves  who 
are  on  the  premises.  When  the  trader  came  in 
from  settling  his  family  to  rest,  our  landlord,  vrho 
had  a  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  westward,  finding 
he  was  from  Louisiana,  began  conversation  with 
him.  He  was  communicative  and  intelligent, 
and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  that  country, 
to  which  he  was  taking  his  present  gang  of 
slaves.  He  says  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  especially 
on  Red  River,  where  it  is  exceeded  by  none  in 
tlie  United  States,  producing,  without  manure, 
sixty  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  thirty  of  wheat, 
and  2000ib.  of  tobacco,  per  acre ;  that  Red  and 
Arkansavv  rivers,  are  rapidly  settling,  and  that 
the  original  settlers  are  much  mixed  with  Indian 
blood*  and  live  after  their  manner.  All  sorts  of 
game,  buffaloes,  deer>  elks,  bears,  wolves,  ante- 
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lopes,  panthers,  beaver?,  wild  horses,  ca(s  and 
doi^s,  are  very  pJL^ntifu].  The  upper  part  of  the 
State  of  Lou'sijina,  and  the  IMissouri  country 
are  healthy  ;  but  the  lower  grounds  are  feverish 
and  destructive  to  new  comers ;  the  extensive 
tottoms  for  half  the  year,  in  Llie  freshets,  being- 
more  or  less  under  w-ater. 

Wth  August,  Mondaj/.  This  day's  journey 
was  through  the  same  kind  of  scenery,  of  hill  and 
dale,  as  previously  described.  Another  drove  of 
slaves  passed  us  on  the  road,  tlie  men  manacled  as 
in  the  first  gang ;  both  this  and  the  first  drove 
were  from  Baltimore. 

Slept  at  the  General  Jackson,  Newcastle,  a 
town  with  one  street  of  about  tixty  brick  and 
frame  houses,  (twenty-nine  miles). 

I2th  August,  Tuesdaj/.  This  morning  we 
rode  sixteen  miles,  thi"ough  fine  farms  and  some 
of  the  best  land  we  had  yet  seen  in  Virginia. 
Breakfasted  at  Woodstock,  a  very  neat  little 
town  of  sixty  good  houses.  In  the  afternoon  the 
land  was  stony,  but  good,  and  all  under  cultiva- 
tion, divided  by  stone  fences.  An  American 
would  not  have  some  of  this  land  at  a  gift,  but 
these  people  are  all  Germans,  and  their  clanish 
spirit  causes  much  of  the  land  to  be  farmed 
which  otherwise  would,  at  all  events,  be  left  till 
it  was  scarcer  in  the  Western  States.  The  love 
of  their  native  country  folks  is  so  strong  with 
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them,  that  it  is  somewhat  rare  for  a  German  to 
marr}  a  full-blooded  American,  except  he  or  she 
be  of  German  parents.  Instances  have  been  of 
their  sending  to  Germany  for  young-  v/omen  to 
come  out,  which  is  often  the  case,  and  if  indus- 
trious they  are  rarely  disappointed  of  a  good 
husband. 

We  saw  a  large  breed  of  sheep  here,  not  like 
any  that  1  know  of  in  England,  being  tall,  broad, 
and  short  wooled. 

S,layed  for  the  night  at  Strasburg,  (thirty-one 
miles)  it  contains  about  sixty  houses,  and  is  dis- 
tant but  100  miles  from  the  federal  city. 

\Bth  August,  Wednesday.  Crossed  the  Shene- 
doah,  and  passed  through  Middleton,  a  place  of 
perhaps  thirty  houses.  Five  miles  further  we 
arrived  at  Stephensburg,  a  bustling  little  place 
of  sixty  houses.  Here  we  observed  the  shops  of 
five  or  six  waggon  builders.  Breakfasted  at 
Kans-town,  a  place  of  ten  houses.  In  the  after- 
noon we  passed  the  town  of  Winchester,  the 
largest  place  in  Virginia^  west  of  the  blue  ridge  ; 
the  principal  street  is  straight  and  well-built, 
with  brick  houses,  having  many  good  stores ;  it 
is  crossed  by  several  others  at  right  angles,  it  is 
paved  in  the  main  street,  and  we  observed,  pumps 
were  placed  at  intervals. 

The  public  buildings  are  neat,  and  the  place 
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has  a  lively  appearance.  Inhabitants,  2000 
whites,  and  about  300  negroes.  Slept  at  a  house 
of  entertainment  kept  by  a  German,  (twenty- 
nine  miles).  Much  of  the  soil  passed  to  day  has 
been  a  sandy  or  clayey  loam. 

\^th  August,  Thursday.  This  day's  ride  was 
through  a  fine  country,  almost  all  excellent  level 
land.  Passed  through  Georgetown,  a  place  of  100 
neat  brick  houses,  and  arrived  at  Harper's  Perry, 
(eighteen  miles),  here  we  put  up,  intending  to 
stay  a  day  to  view  the  interesting  scenery  of  the 
celebrated  passage  of  the  rivers  Shenedoah  and 
Potomac,  through  the  stupendous  blue  ridge  along 
which  we  have  so  many  days  been  travelling. 

Harper's  Ferry  is  a  thriving  village  of  sixty 
houses,  brick  and  frame ;  it  has  a  rifle  musket 
and  bayonet  manufactory,  and  arsenal  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  the  whole  contained  in  six 
or  seven  brick  buildings.  The  situation  of  the 
village  is  most  romantic,  the  street  up  the  hill  is 
very  steep,  and  rises  sharply  to  an  elevation  of 
perhaps  200  feet ;  the  point  is  very  narrow  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  and  is  so  rugged  that  it 
will  hardly  admit  of  any  thing  like  a  street  on 
the  margin  of  either  river.  It  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  hills  and  mountains.  The  Shenedoah 
is  a  rocky  and  very  impetuous  river,  with  many 
occupied  mill  seats.     A  conq)any  are  improv- 
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ing  its  channel^  that  it  may  admit  navigation 
in  flats  for  the  produce  of  the  interior,  A  small 
canal,  which  avoids  some  falls  and  rocks^  is 
finished  on  the  Potomac.  "  The  great  curiosity 
to  see  which/'  says  a  celebrated  philosopher  and 
statesman,  ''  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic," is  the  passage  of  the  united  rivers  through 
the  mountains.  It  certainly  has  every  appear- 
ance that  originally  Ihey  met  at  the  foot  of  the 
ridge,  near  where  the  passage  now  is,  and  form- 
ing a  vast  lake,  the  weight  of  water,  searching 
a  weak  par|  of  it,  found  or  made  a  small  passage, 
and  once  forming  a  current,  dashed  away  every 
obstacle  to  its  powerful  and  impetuous  course. 
The  rugged  height  of  the  hills  around,  the  un- 
interrupted course  of  the  blue  ridge  for  many 
miles  on  both  sides  of  the  break,  the  immense 
rocks  and  stones  that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  all  declare  Jefferson's  theory  correct  *. 
The  inn  we  put  up  at  is  the  only  good  one  in 
the  place,  and  here  we  met  with  the  second  in- 
stance of  an  inclination  to  impose  and  overcharge. 
The  landlord,  besides  charging  fifty  cents  for  each 
meal,  and  beds  in  proportion,  charged  twenty- 
five  cents  a  gallon  for  his  oats,  when  he  could 
have  bought  as  many  bushels  of  new  as  he  might 

*  See  his  Notes  on  Virginia. 
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desire  for  thirty-five  or  forty  cents  a  bushel.  We 
complained  of  the  price^  but  he  was  unbending; 
the  law  did  not  allow  him  to  charge  above  twelve 
cents  and  a  half  per  gallon.  Though  we  had 
information  of  this,  we  had  no  time  or  inclination 
to  dispute  it  with  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Further  Remarks  on  the  Country  and  People  of 
West  Virginia — Travellers  Fare — Customs  of 
an  American  Tavern — Germans— Slaves  — 
Methodists — Militia—  Climate— 'Fa7'ming,^c. 

The  face  of  the  whole  track,  with  few  excep- 
tions, is  mountainous  and  ever  varied.  Trees 
and  flowering  shrubs  are  numerous,  but  not  so 
many  varieties  as  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee; 
the  roads  are  often  bad  for  a  waggon  or  carriage, 
though  excellent  for  horsemen.  Rivers  and 
creeks,  with  which  the  whole  country  abounds, 
have  generally  a  wooden  bridge  thrown  over  them. 
Many  of  the  taverns  and  farm  houses  are  good 
brick  edifices,  with  suitable  offices.  Every  house 
in  the  new  settled  parts,  will  accommodate  re- 
spectable travellers,  and  lodge  them  for  the  night. 
This  is  an  excellent  custom  ;  some  are,  howevei*, 
indifferently  prepared,  and  the  fare  is  accord- 
ingly *. 

*  Davis  in  his  travels  in  the  United  States  justly  remaa-ks, 
that  as  most  of  the  country  people  of  the  United  States  will 
entertain  travellers,  when  a  splenetic  traveller  from  Europe 
complains  of  the  accommodation  of  an  American  tavern,  he 
passes  an  encomium  oa  the  hospitality  of  the  people? 
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^Vhere  the  traveller  does  not  know  the  roa4 
or  make  suitable  inquiries,  he  must  not  be  sur- 
prized if  he  has  to  sleep  two  or  even  three  in  a 
bedj  and  perhaps  on  the  ground  floor,  the  last 
is  rare  ;  in  some  cases  we  had  to  look  after  our 
own  horses,  take  off*  the  saddles,  rub  them  down, 
and  feed  them  ourselves.  There  is  not  a  croud 
of  menials,  except  the  owner  has  slaves,  to  obey 
the  often  imperious  orders  of  the  upstart  and 
proud.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traveller  is  not 
pestered  when  leaving,  by  chambermaids,  boots^ 
and  hostlers ;  what  is  done,  which  when  any  body 
is  in  the  way  is  done  with  alacrity,  is  without  any 
extra  charge,  this  is  universal  through  the  States ; 
our  charges  amounted  on  an  average  to  two 
dollars  per  day,  man  and  horse ;  with  economy 
we  could  have  reduced  them  to  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  day. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  mention  the  customs  of 
an  American  tavern.  If  you  arrive  in  a  town 
after  the  usual  dinner,  or  supper  hour,  you  find 
some  difficulty  in  getting  any  thing  to  eat ;  tra- 
vellers have  said  you  cannot,  but  we  always  could 
by  a  little  persuasion.  In  towns,  in  the  better 
sort  of  inns  and  boarding  houses,  a  bell  is  rung 
twice  previous  to  meals,  once  preparatory,  and 
again  when  all  is  ready.  Immediately  the  land- 
lord, and  sometimes  his  family,  with  all  his 
guests  without  any  distinction,  there  never  being 
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but  one  table^  are  seated^  and  fall  too  with  little 
ceremony.  There  is  no  formality  used ;  the 
ladies  are  treated  with  great  politeness,  and  in- 
variably placed  at  the  head  of  the  table.  After 
meals,  which  an  American  always  dispatches 
with  celerity,  all  retire,  the  men  to  the  bar  room, 
or  piazzas,  and  whether  it  has  been  breakfast, 
dinner,  or  supper,  most  of  them  smoke  a  segar. 
They  seldom  or  ever  drink  after  dinner,  but  if 
asked  by  one  ignorant  of  their  customs,  will  say, 
''  No  sir,  I  have  just  dined."  Their  custom  is, 
to  drink  a  glass  of  spirits  about  an  hour  before 
dinner.  At  meals,  even  if  a  person  is  by  himself, 
he  is  never  left  alone,  having  always  some  at- 
tendant, at  breakfast  and  supper  a  female,  to 
wait  on  him.  A  custom  is,  if  you  are  a  stranger, 
for  the  landlord  to  introduce  you,  especially  if 
there  is  any  prominent  character  in  the  room ; 
all  the  inhabitants  you  are  visiting  do  the  same ; 
a  very  useful  custom,  in  a  country  whose  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  people  from  so  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

Grist  and  other  mills  are  sufficiently  established 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  farmer  and  inhabi- 
tants, and  several  mines  of  iron,  salt,  coal,  and 
plaster  are  worked  in  diflferent  part«  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  whole  range  of  400  miles  between 
the  ridges,  there  are  no  large  towns,  or  any  near. 
There  never  will  be  any,  and  the  reason  is,  the 
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country  is  too  mountainous,  and  too  far  from  na,- 
vig-able  waters,  and  the  ocean,  to  admit  of  an 
abundant  population. 

The  inhabitants  are  most  of  them  Germans  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  interval,  well  off  in  point  of 
property,  and  very  civil  and  accommodating. 
We  always  felt  at  home  in  their  houses.  They 
still  keep  up  the  custom  of  smoking  pipes, 
and  you  know  a  German,  or  a  German  descend- 
ant, by  that  sing'Ie  circumstance  ;  the  Americans, 
and  French,  and  British  settlers,  always  using 
segars,  (the  Dutch  in  New  York  State  also  use 
a  pipe).  One  thing  is  remarkable,  the  descendants 
of  the  Germans  settled  here,  are  often,  and  al- 
most always,  tall  and  well- shaped,  even  where 
their  parents  are  short  and  thick  set :  the  fine  and 
clear  air,  and  warm  summers,  no  doubt,  largely 
contribute  to  this.  The  women,  both  here  and 
in  the  more  western  country,  are  good  sized,  but 
seldom  have  any  rosy  colour,  except  when  very 
young,  being  mostly  of  a  dead  white,  or  tan  ;  if 
they  are  handsome  when  young,  they  soon  lose 
their  beauty,  and  seldom  have  a  good  set  of  teeth. 
This  defect  of  their  teeth,  is  caused  by  eating 
hot  food,  and  sweet  preserves  at  every  meak 

The  character  and  manners  of  the  country 
people  here,  and  wherever  we  have  been,  are 
different  from  our  own  ;  there  is  nothing  doltish^ 
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and  hardly  any  thing  local  about  them  ;  ail  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  what  they 
are  aboiu,  considerable  lire  and  activity,  and^ 
compared  with  our  peasantry,  are  mostly  what 
an  American,  by  way  of  eminence,  v/oald  term 
swart  men. 

Although  the  cursed,  and  never  sufficiently  re- 
probated system  of  negro  slavery  prevails,  it  is 
divested  in  a  great  measure  of  its  terrors  on  this 
side  of  the  blue  ridge.  The  slaves  are  employed 
in  the  domestic,  and  general  farming  concerns^ 
and  used  kindly,  not  drove  with  a  whip  or  tasked^ 
or  even  stinted  in  their  meals,  as  I  hear  is  too 
often  the  case,  on  the  plantations  in  the  south 
eastern  level  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  laws  of  Virginia,  a  slave  cannot  go  off 
his  master's  plantation  without  a  pass,  under  a 
penalty  to  be  levied  on  his  master.  Here,  and  in 
ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  they  are  kept  very 
much  under,  even  if  free ;  slaves  do  not  marry, 
but  a  slave  owner  generally  buys  a  young  man 
and  woman,  who  make  the  matter  up  between 
themselves,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
always  contrive  to  fill  the  house  full  of  young 
ones,  who  are  to  be  seen  crawling  and  laymg 
about  in  the  kitchen,  or  near  the  house  often  in- 
termixed with  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  farmer's  own 
children.      The  dress  of  the  inhabilants  is  the 
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same  as  in  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hunting-shirt,  which  has  been  some  time  laid 
aside. 

Rehgious  professions  are  various,  Lutherans, 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Friends,  Baptists, 
and  Methodists,  prevail  most.  Itinerant  preachers 
of  the  last  denomination  often  call  at  a  town,  and 
give  notice  of  a  meeting  to  be  held,  generally  in 
the  evening;  when  they  preach  a  sermon  and 
make  a  collection,  to  bear  their  expences  to  the 
next  town.  The  Methodists  are  also  noted  for 
holding  meetings  in  the  woods,  of  which  previous 
extensive  notice  is  given.  Some  thousands  of 
people  are  often  collected  in  this  way,  bringing 
with  them  bedding,  and  utensils  to  cook  in. 
Horse-racers,  idlers,  and  people  who  sell  cyder 
and  whisky,  attracted  by  the  hopes  of  frolic,  or 
gain,  pitch  their  tents  in  the  vicinity,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  brethren,  who  at  these  times 
proceed  to  the  most  unheard-of  lengths  of  fana- 
ticism and  zealous  absurdity.  I  was  informed  by 
an  English  settler  of  veracity,  who  had  witnessed 
one  of  these  meetings,  in  Maryland,  that  their 
frantic  gestures  and  exclamations  were  almost 
beyond  credibility;  and  that,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  vast  numbers  of  the  unbelieving  were 
in  attendance  ;  amongst  other  Philistines^  a  man 
"with  a  caravan  of  wild  beasts  was  on  the  ground, 
and  almost  drowned  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
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with  his  vociferations.  A  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  America  are,  ii  twithsta:iding  these 
scenes,  and  the  varieties  of  religion  amongst 
them^  free  from  fanaticism,  and  they  certainly 
hardly  know  what  superstition  is. 

The  old  English  fashion  of  pillory  and  whip- 
ping, exploded  in  most  of  the  states,  is  yet 
common  in  Virginia.  In  every  principal  town, 
the  space  near  the  court-house  is  degraded  by 
one  of  these  instruments  of  terror,  principally 
intended  to  punish  tiie  Negroes.  We  saw  several 
militia  musters  of  the  inhabitants,  and  though 
they  did  not  go  through  their  exercise  equal  to 
regulars,  or  regular  militia,  they  were  not  that 
awkward  set  of  clowns  I  have  seen  represented. 
Every  person  of  proper  age  is,  by  law,  a  mili- 
tia man,  and  called  out  to  drill  four  days  in  the 
year,  he  is  also  required  to  keep  a  rifle,  or  mus- 
ket, and  proper  accoutrements  in  the  house  ;  this^ 
with  the  depot  of  arms  at  Harper's  Ferry,  un- 
guarded by  a  single  soldier,  speaks  volumes  on 
the  laws  and  state  of  society  in  America.  Here 
are  no  riots,  no  revolts,  no  dread  of  them. 

The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  the  people 
healthy.  Pew  complaints  trouble  them,  and 
those  few  are  often  the  fruits  of  irregularities,  or 
such  as  attack  fresh  settlers.  The  market  for 
farmers  on  the  Shenedoah,  Potomac,  and  James 
Rivers,  are  Richmond^  Alexandria,  and  George- 
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town.  Of  course,  from  what  lias  been  observed, 
little  openint^  is  left  for  European  settlers,  except 
towards  Tennessee,  where  situations,  partly  im- 
proved, may  be  obtained  on  principal  roads  and 
rivers,  for  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

Many  of  the  farmers  keep  peacocks ;  Mr. 
Greenway,  where  we  stayed,  near  Abington,  had 
a  dozen  ;  their  tail  feathers  are  used  in  summer, 
to  drive  away  flies,  and  cool  the  air.  The  hay 
and  grain,  which  are  harvested  together,  was 
mostly  got  in  ;  some  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
rains,  west  of  the  Alleghany,  while  to  the  east, 
they  wanted  rain.  The  Indian  corn  was  just 
coming  into  ear^  and  the  luxuriant  green  fields 
of  this  tall  and  noble  plant,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  yellow  and  swarthy  appearance 
of  the  rest  of  the  farm.  Plaster  is  used  for 
manure.  We  often  saw  oxen  employed  at  the 
plough,  or  carting.  Almost  every  cottager  has, 
at  least,  a  field  of  Indian  corn,  one  or  two  of 
grainj  a  small  wood-range,  orchard,  a  few  peach- 
trees,  cows,  pigs,  fowls,  and  a  cart  and  horse. 
We  almost  always  saw  some  of  the  women  at  the 
spinning-wheel  and  loom. 
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Marijland' — runaway  slave — aholition  societies 
— Pennsylvania — Hanover — Little  York—' 
Lancaster — Garden  of  America — German 
emigrants — remarks  on  redemptioners — De- 
mopolis,  a  new  French  colony. 

l&th  August,  Saturday.  This  day  we  crossed 
the  Potomac  in  a  large  square-ended  ferry  boat, 
to  the  ferry  house  opposite,  in  Maryland.  This 
house  and  several  others,  stand  under  the  torn 
cliffs  of  the  blue  ridge,  compleatly  overhung  by 
immense  masses  of  rock  400  feet  high,  that 
threaten  to  fall  and  overwhelm  them  and  the 
inhabitants  in  undistinguished  ruin.  The  first 
part  of  our  ride  lay  between  the  mountain  and 
the  Potomac,  on  a  narrow  hemmed-in  road ;  after 
two  or  three  miles,  the  land  is  more  even,  and, 
perhaps,  equal  to  the  best  in  the  Shenedoah  val- 
ley.  The  corn  looked  remarkably  well.  After 
breakfast  we  passed  through  Frederic,  described 
in  the  journey  to  Pittsburg,  through  a  well 
farmed  and  verdant  country,  to  Woodsborough, 
where  we  staid,  (thirty-o?ie  miles).  Woods- 
borough  is  a  neat  town  of  eighty  houses,  mostly 
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brick,  it  has  a  good  stone  meeting-house,  with  a 
spire. 

Here  we  saw  a  slave  with  an  iron  collar,  having 
two  prongs,  about  a  foot  long,  reaching  out  be- 
fore and  behind.  He  had  been  detected  endea- 
vouring to  retrieve  man's  noble  birth-right,  free- 
dom, which  is  the  boast  and  pride  of  Americans, 
and,  in  consequence,  received  that  punishment. 
Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  man,  when  long 
established  custom,  or  worldly  interest,  sways  and 
darkens  the  mind. 

'<  For  wliat  avails  it,  though  fair  freedom  rear 

Her  beauteous  f.:bric  in  a  fertile  land. 
If  there,  ten  thousand  still  the  chain  must  wear, 

And  unregarded  lift  the  suppliant  hand.'* 

Robert  Sutcliffe. 

It  is  sangiiineiy  hoped  by  the  friends  of  abo- 
lition, that  slavery  will  in  time  be  extinct.  Con- 
gress have  made  laws  to  prohibit  importation  of 
Negroes,  and  are  about  to  strengthen  them. 
Several  of  the  slave  states  are  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  their  black  population,  and  great 
exeitions  are  making  to  establish  a  colony  of 
them  in  Africa,  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  ;  ultimately  to  send  all  the  Negroes 
out  of  the  country,  by  shipping  oif  a  certain  quan- 
tity yearly.  Time  will  decide  upon  its  practicabi- 
lity; in  the  mean  while  to  do  away  some  of  the  in- 
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consistency  of  free  America^  in  holding  slaves^  we 
ought  to  remember,  that  slavery  existed  from  the 
earliest  state  of  the  colonies,  when  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  since  Ame- 
ricans have  been  free  themselves,  exertions  to 
manumit  slaves,  and  abolition  societies,  have  in- 
creased yearly. 

\lth  August,  Sunday.  This  morning  the 
country,  on  both  sides  of  us,  was  finely  culti- 
vated. Passed  through  Thorney,  a  small  vil- 
lage, and  breakfasted  at  a  tavern,  kept  by  a 
German.  This  man,  as  is  too  common  at  ta- 
verns, sold  whisky  by  the  half  pint,  and  we 
were  sorry  to  see  several  young  Germans  in- 
toxicating themselves  with  that  vile,  and  when 
taken  to  excess,  unwholesome,  and  destructive 
spirit.  It  was  almost  the  only  instance  of  im- 
propriety we  had  ever  witnessed  in  any  of  those 
excellent  and  steady  people.  In  the  afternoon 
we  entered  the  flourishing  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  land  first  and  second  rate,  and  un- 
der good  cultivation,  much  of  it  in  clover  and 
artificial  grasses ;  the  meadows  well  stocked  with 
beasts;  the  farm-houses,  offices,  and  barns,  of 
substantial  brick ;  the  premises  well  fenced,  and 
heaps  of  manure  laying  in  the  straw-yards. 
Coming  immediately  from  the  slave  states,  the 
contrast  was  very  observable,  and  seemed  to 
point  out,  that  the  hand  of  heaven  blessed  these 
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peaple,  who  have  wisely  discarded  slaveiy^  and 
slave  laws.  We  stayed  for  the  night  at  Hanover, 
a  growing-  and  prosperous  town,  containing-  near 
200  g-ood  houses^  a  neat  market-house,  and  two 
churches.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Ger- 
mans, and  their  descendants. 

18^/i  August,  Monday/.  This  morning's  ride 
was  through  a  country,  gently  undulated,  and 
covered  with  excellent  farms,  under  the  best  state 
of  cultivation,  Tiie  farm-houses  arc  large,  and 
the  barns,  built  with  the  stabling  under  the  floor, 
the  largest  I  ever  saw.  All  the  grain  was  har- 
vested, except  here  and  there  a  late  crop  of 
buck  wheat  and  Indian  corn  :  some  had  got  the 
plough  to  work  for  wheat.  Breakfasted  at  Little 
York,  a  handsome  and  flourishing  town  of  one 
well  built  street,  about  a  mile  long ;  there  is  a 
court  house,  bank,  and  several  meeting  houses, 
and  about  3000  inhabitants.  A  few  days  before 
we  arrived,  a  disastrous  freshet  of  the  creek,  on 
which  the  town  is  built,  laid  several  of  the 
houses  in  ruins,  and  drowned  ten  or  twelve  per- 
sons. As  we  entered  the  town,  near  the  river, 
it  had  the  appearance  of  a  place  being  besieged. 
The  melancholy  event  occurred  very  suddenly, 
at  noon,  during  a  heavy  x'ain,  in  consequence  of 
a  mill-dam  above  giving  way.  Slept  at  Browns- 
ville a  well  built  small  town,  on  the  Susquehanna 
(twenty-eight  miles). 
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The  vicvr-  from  Rrownsviile  is  exquiisite.  The 
Susqiielianna  pouring-  along  an  impetuous  cur- 
rent, over  its  wide  and  shallow  bed,  full  of  snail 
rocky  islands  ;  the  fishing-  and  trading-  boats,  the 
bridge,  the  town  of  Columbia,  beautifully  situated 
in  a  ij-entle  rising',  with  the  woodlands^  farm- 
houses,  and  verdure  of  cultivation^  all  present 
themselves  in  one  charming-  view. 

19^/i  August,  Tuesday.  Crossed  the  river, 
over  an  excellent  wooden  bridge,  roofed  in,  and 
supported  by  stone  piers,  one  mile  in  length. 
Wc  paid  twenty-five  cents,  man  and  horse.  A 
regulation  is  posted  up  at  the  toll-gate,  forbidding 
travellers  to  go  beyond  a  walk  with  their  horses, 
or  to  smoke  a  segar,  whilst  passing  tlie  bridge, 
under  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars.  Columbia  is  fi 
considerable  place  of  several  streets,  it  has  a 
banking  establishment,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade,  by  means  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  its 
vicinity  to  Lancaster.  Breakiiisted  at  a  Ger- 
man farmer's  house,  where  we  saw  a  good  breed 
of  fox  hounds.  The  country  to  day  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  noticed  yesterday.  Arrived  at 
Lancaster,  and  put  up  at  the  house  of  an  Irish- 
man. 

Lancaster    is   pleasantly    situated,    fifty-eight 

miles  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  new^  turnpike,  on 

the  side  of  a  gentle  hill,  one  and  a  half  miles 

west  of  a  creek,  that  after  running  nine  miles, 

M  '         ,  ' 
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empties  itself  into  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  a  fine 
inland  town,  perhaps  a  liltle  larger  than  Lexing- 
ton in  Kentucky,  laid  out  on  Penn's  plan,  and 
contains  6000  inhabitants.  The  public  build- 
ings  are  a  court  house,  jail,  market  house,  Ger- 
man college,  &c.  with  seven  or  eight  meeting 
houses,  all  substantial  and  neat.  The  stores  are 
good  and  well  supplied,  several  small  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on,  and  it  has  been  long  famous 
for  its  manufacture  of  small  arms.  There  are 
three  breweries,  and  two  or  three  tanneries.  The 
seat  of  government,  for  the  state,  used  to  be  here, 
it  is  now  removed  to  Harrisburg  on  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  town  is  increasing  in  size  and  im- 
provements, but  not  fast.  Farms  are  dear  in  the 
vicinity,  from  100  dollars  per  acre,  upwards. 

20th  August,  Wednesday.  This  country  is 
■well  watered  with  numerous  fine  springs,  and 
may  with  propriety  be  called  the  "  garden  of 
America."  No  where  in  the  states  have  we  seen 
a  tract  of  land,  of  the  same  size,  so  well  culti- 
vated, so  rich  in  farms,  produce,  and  all  the 
luxuriant  and  varied  scenes  of  civilized  improve- 
ment. To  day's  ride  was  through  the  same  kind 
of  cultivated  scenery  as  we  had  before  observed. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Lancaster,  we  fell  in  com- 
pany with  a  French  gentleman  and  his  son,  from 
St.    Louis   Missowri,    going  to  Philadelphia  on 
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business  ;  the  distance  there  and  back,  over  land, 
is  not  less  than  2000  miles  ! 

On  the  road  we  passed  numbers  of  Swiss 
and  German  emigrants,  they  were  most  of  them 
on  foot.  These  are  the  men  to  settle  the  back 
country,  their  sun-burnt  faces  and  hardy  limbs, 
indicate  them  to  be  a  people,  before  whom  the 
forests  of  the  wilderness  must  bow,  and  become 
the  scene  of  cultivation.  Their  dress  was  sin- 
g-ular.  The  women  and  girls  had  their  hair 
turned  up  before,  and  their  clothing  was,  tight 
long  stays,  ornamented  with  various  colours,  and 
gay  striped  gowns  and  petticoats.  Some  of  the 
women  and  children  begged  for  a  trifle  to  help 
them  on  to  their  German  friends,  which  was  the 
only  instance  of  begging  we  had  met  with  in 
the  United  States. 

Slept  at  Downingtown,  a  small  place,  half  way 
between  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster. 

2ist  August,  Thursday.  The  stage  waggons 
and  coaches  to  day,  reminded  us  of  our  nearness 
to  Philadelphia.  The  land  is  not  of  so  good  a 
quality  as  we  approached  the  city,  being  com- 
posed of  clay  and  silt,  it  however  produces 
average  crops,  and  is  well  farmed.  On  ap- 
proaching Hamilton,  a  neat  village  on  the 
Schuylkill,  the  streets  and  houses  all  round,  and 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  below 
Philadelphia^  reminded  rue  of  some  part  of  tlie 
m3 
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suburbs  of  London,  to  Avhich,  though  by  n& 
rueans  so  extensive,  they  bear  considerable  simi- 
litude. On  arriving-,  I  went  to  board  at  my  old 
quarters,  Mi\  Taylor'.^,  264,  Market  Street. 
There  are  sixteen,  tolls  between  Philadelpliis 
and  Lancaster,  which  cost  for  a  horseman  near 
seventy-fiVe  cents. 

Tiie  streets  of  Philadelphia  vvere  tiironged  with 
emig-rants,  particularly  Germans  and  Swiss,  seve- 
ral ships  havin<.v  lately  arrived  in  port,  full  of 
these  people.  The  cupidity  of  some  of  the  cap- 
tains ill  this  trade,  eniirely  overcomes  their  hu- 
man ity,  as  instances  have  occurred  in  this,  and 
former  years,  from  the  quantity  crouded  toge- 
tiier,  and  bad  provisions,  of  vast  numbers  dying 
on  ilie  voyage.  Those  emigrants  who  cannot 
pay  their  passoge,  bind  tliemselves  to  serve  a 
certain  term  of  years.  Sacli,  when  they  arrive, 
are  advertized  in  something  like  the  following 
manner  :  "'  Just  arrived,  in  the  sliip  Fredonia, 
a  number  of  healthy  German  emigrants,  farmers, 
labourers,  tailors,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  &c. 
to  be  disposed  of  for  their  passage.  Terms 
knovvn  by  applying  to  tl:e  captain  on  board,  at 

—  wharf."     This    appears    much    like    a 

white  slave-trade  ;  but  nine-tenths  of  them  are 
bought  out  by  their  countrymen,  and  during  their 
servitude  treated  with  kindness,  many  of  them, 
after  their  time  is  out,  which  is  moetiy  for  three 
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years.  niaiTying-  well  and  acquiring  propert}. 
The  owners  of  a  vessel,  which  is  sometimes  en- 
tirely freighted  with  this  sort  of  cargo,  cannot 
be  expected  io  bring  and  provision  them  for  no- 
thing. Most  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  from 
certain  causes,  not  depending  on  themselves,  but 
their  rulers,  could  as  soon  pay  off  our  national 
debt,  as  raise  twenty  pounds.  Sick  of  tiieir  situa- 
tion, and  hoping  to  mend  it,  they  determine,  by  a 
temporary  deprivation  of  liberty,  to  secure  it  to 
their  old  age,  and  their  children  after  them,  and 
thus  this  trade  has  arisen. 

The  barbarity  of  certain  captains,  in  stowing 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  hundred  in  a  vessel,  is 
an  incidental  circumstance,  and  ought  to  ])e 
checked  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  powerfully  and  universally  made 
known  to  these  people,  by  their  friends*, 

*  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  a  Bill  has  been  framed  by 
<5ome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  which  (or  something 
like  it)  will  probably  be  passed  into  a  law,  equally  affecting 
all  the  estates.  The  object  of  the  annexed,  copied  from 
the  New  Orleans  Gazette,  applying  to  Louisiana  only. 

"  An  Act  for  the  reUef  and  protection  of  persons  brought 
into  this  State  as  redemptioners. 

"1.  Be  it  enacted,  ^c, — That  when  any  persons  are  im- 
ported into  this  state  as  redemptioners,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  governor,  or  of  the  person  exercising  the  authority 
of  governor,  for  the  time  being,  to  appoint  two  or  more  dis- 
creet and  suitable  persons,  well  acquainted  with  the  Ian,-* 
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The  following-  circumstance  was  currently  re- 
ported, whilst  I  was  here,  and  generally  believed. 

guage  of  such  redemptioners,  to  be  guardians  of  such  re- 
deraptioners.  And  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  such  guardians 
to  go  on  board  every  vessel  in  which  such  redemptioners 
shall  have  been  imported,  and  to  inquire  concerning  the  con- 
tracts they  may  have  made  concerning  the  payment  of  their 
passage,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  have  been 
treated  while  on  board, 

''  2.  That  if  the  said  guardians  find  that  any  passenger,' 
or  other  person,  shall  have  been  murdered,  or  cruelly,  in- 
humanly, or  unjustly  treated,  in  any  respect,  on  board  of 
such  vessel,  they  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  attorney- 
general,  or  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
Uie  Louisiana  district,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  re- 
quire ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  to 
give  his  ad%'ice  and  professional  assistance  on  these  occa- 
sions, in  order  to  obtain  for  the  said  redemptioners,  as  far 
as  possible,  protection  and  redress,  and  to  institute  and 
carry  on  in  their  behalf,  all  such  suits  or  legal  proceedings, 
civil  or  criminal,  as  may  be  proper  and  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  justice. 

"  3.  That  no  redemptioner  brought  into  this  State,  shall 
be  personally  compelled  to  the  specific  execution  of  any 
contract  for  the  sale  or  hire  of  his  or  her  personal  labour  or 
services,  unless  according  to  the  provisions  and  limitations 
of  this  Act.  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained,  shall 
be  so  construed,  as  to  prevent  any  party  from  suing  such  re- 
dernptioner,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  proceeding,  for 
any  breach  of  contract. 

"  4.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  master,  owner,  or 
consignee  of  any  vessel,  importing  redemptioners  into  this 
State  as  aforesaid,  to  keep  and  retain  said  redemptioners  on 
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A  German,  who  liad  emigrated  as  a  redemp- 
tioner,  some  years  ago,  and  been  successful  in 

board  the  vessel  wherein  they  were  importeil,  until  the  price 
of  their  passage  be  paid,  or  until  they  are  bound  to  service 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

*'  5.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  of  the  said  redemp- 
tioners  as  cannot  pay,  or  find  friends  to  pay  their  passage, 
to  be  hired  and  bound,  under  tlie  inspection  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  said  guardians,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  such 
Jree  tvhite  person  oi-  persons  of  good  fame  and  character,  who 
shal.l  be  willing  to  pay  for  their  passage  in  consideration  of 
their  services  for  a  term  of  years. — Provided  that  no  such 
redemptioner  who  is  of  the  full  age  of  eighteen  years,  shall 
be  so  bound  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years  ;  and  that 
none  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be  bound  to 
serve  beyond  the  time  when  he  or  she  shall  arrive  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years ;  and  that  no  such  redomptioner 
shall  be  so  bound  for  any  term  in  order  to  pay  for  the  pas- 
sage, or  for  any  debt  whatever  of  any  other  person,  living 
or  deceased ;  tmd  that  in  so  binding  such  redemptioner,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  separate  any  husband  and  wife,  unless 
by  their  mutual  consent,  or  any  parent  and  child,  unless  by 
the  parent's  consent. 

"  6.  That  the  said  redemptioners  shall  be  bound  in  the 
manner,  and  according  to  one  of  the  forms  of  engagement 
prescribed  by  the  Act,  for  the  regulation  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  apprentices  and  indented  servants,  passed  May  21 5 
1806;  and  the  mayor  or  judge  who  shall  certify  the  said 
engagements,  shall  receive  for  his  services,  for  every  such 
engagement,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  and  no  more;  and  the 
whole  expence  of  any  one  such  engagement,  and  the  exe- 
cution thereof,  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar. 
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his  pursuits,  applied  on  board  one  of  these  ships, 
to  purcliase  the  time  of  two,  as  assistants  on  his 

*'  7.  That  if  any  of  the  said  redemptionevs  shall  refuse  to 
bind  themselves  to  service  for  the  payment  of  their  passage 
as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  guardians,  or  any 
two  of  them,  to  bind  the  said  redemptioner  for  that  purpose, 
,m  the  manner  hereinbefore  directed  ;  and  tlie  engagement 
which  the  said  guardians  shall  so  make  for  them,  and  in 
their  name,  shall  be  valid  and  binding  in  all  respects. 

"  8.  That  the  redemptiontrs,  liired  and  bound  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  and  shall  perform  all 
the  duties,  of  apprentices,  or  indented  servants,  as  the  said 
rights  and  dvities  are  regulated  by  law. 

"  9.  That  if,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  brought  into  any  port 
of  this  State,  any  redemptioners  in  any  vessel,  on  board  of 
which  there  shall  have  been  put  or  shipped,  at  the  port  from 
which  she  cleared  for  this  State,  or  for  any  port  of  America, 
or  during  the  voyage,  any  greater  number  of  passengers, 
servants,  or  other  persons,  than  at  the  rate  of  two  persons 
for  every  three  tons  of  the  burden  of  such  vessel,  according 
to  Ameriqan  measuj-emept ;  or  if  the  said  persons  shall  no? 
have  been  well  supplied  with  good  and  sufficient  meat  and 
drink,  particularly  fresh  water,  during  thei^'  passage,  (due 
allowance,  hov.'ever,  being  made  for  unusually  long  passages, 
roccasioned  by  any  unforesi^en,  or  inevitable  accidents) ;  or 
if,  in  any  vessel  carrying  fifty  persons  or  upwards,  there 
shall  not  have  been  provided  a  competent  assortment 
of  medicines,  and  a  suitable  person  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  administer  the  same;  then  in  every  such  case,  the 
master,  owner,  and  consignee  of  such  vessel,  shall  forfeit  all 
the  aid  and  benefit  wliich  this  Act  would  otherwise  afford 
them  for  carrying  into  specific  execution  the  contracts  made 
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farm.     He  agreed  with  the  captain   for   them, 
a  man  and  his  wife^  \yhen  on  signing  the  articles, 

by  any  redemptioners  or  persons  imported  in  such  vessel,  for 
the  sale  or  hire  of  their  personal  service. 

"  10.  That  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such  forfeitures 
have  been  incurred,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  guardians, 
or  for  the  attorney-general,  or  for  any  of  the  said  redemp- 
tioners, to  petition  the  district  court  of  the  first  district,  or 
the  parish  court  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  a  writ  of 
scire Jacias,  calling  upon  the  said  master,  owner,  or  con- 
iignee  to  show  cause,  if  any  they  have,  why  they  should  net 
be  adjudged  to  forfeit  the  aid  and  benefit  of  tliis  Act,  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid.  The  said  petition  shall  set  fox'th 
clearly  and  distinct!}^,  the  cause  or  causes  for  which  the  said 
forfeiture  is  deemed  to  have  been  incurred,  and  the  defen- 
dants shall  file  their  answers  to  the  said  petition  within  four 
days,  whereupon  an  early  day  shall  be  fixed  by  the  consent 
of  the  parties,  for  the  trial  of  the  cause  by  the  judge,  if  the 
said  parties  do  not  consent ;  and  cither  party  may  demand 
that  the  cause  be  tried  by  a  jury.  The  jary  so  demanded 
shall  be  specially  summoned  by  the  sheriff  for  such  causej, 
and  shall  consist,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  persons  well  conversed 
with  maritime  afflxirs.  And  if  the  said  jury,  having  retired 
to  consider  their  verdict,  shall  have  remained  together  for 
the  space  of  six  hours,  without  having  been  able  to  come  to 
an  unanimous  decision,  the  opinions  of  the  said  jurors  shall 
be  taken  directly  one  by  one,  by  the  judge,  and  recorded  by 
ihe  clerk  ;  and  if  it  shall  then  appear  that  two-thirds,  or  more 
of  the  said  jurors,  are  in  favour  of  tlie  petitioners,  the  ver- 
dict shall  be  entered  for  the  said  petitioners ;  but  if  fewer 
than  two-thirds  are  in  their  favour,  the  verdict  shall  be  en- 
tered for  the  defendant  or  defendants  in  the  said  cause. 
And  the  said  verdict  shall  be  o.  final  decision  of  the  said 
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he  was  struck  by  their  names^  being  the  same  as 
his ;  asking  a  few  questions,  to  his  amazement 
and  joy,  they  proved  to  be  his  own  father  and 
mother  !  He  had  written  several  letters  to  them, 
but  never  receiving  an  answer,  had  supposed 
them  dead. 

On  the  day  we  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  a  num- 
ber of  French  officers,  (Buonapartists)  left  the 
city  in  a  schooner,  bound  to  the  territory  of  Ala- 
bama, where  they  intend  to  erect  a  city.  They 
are  said  to  be  very  rich,  and  it  is  supposed  they 
will  form  a  respectable  settlement;  it  is  to  be 
called  Demopolis. 

cause,  without  either  party  being  entitled  to  any  new  trial, 
arrest  of  judgment,  or  appeal.  And  if  the  cause  be  thus 
decided  in  favour  of  the  petitioners,  all  the  redemptioners 
imported  in  sueh  vessel  shall  be  entitled  to  be  set  at  liberty.'* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

journeij  through  ISJeiD  York — Trenton — Bruns- 
zoiclc  —  EUzahethto'vcn  —  New  Haven  —  Aezo 
London,  and  Providence  to  Boston. 

29tk  Ang'ust,  Friday.  Having-  spent  a 
pleasant  week  in  Philadelphia^  and  the  vicinity, 
and  parted  with  my  friend  ]\ir.  Clemenson,  who 
stayed  in  the  cit}^,  I,  this  day,  started  on  a  fur- 
ther tour^  intending  to  visit  Boston  and  Quebec. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon,  took  passag'e  to  Bristol, 
in  the  steam  boat  Bristol.  The  tide  being  in 
favour^  we  soon  reached  our  destination.  Thence 
I  proceeded  in  a  couchee  to  Trenton,  distant 
thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  On  the  road  we 
passed  an  ordinary  looking  farm -house,  which 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  birth-place  of 
■Major  General  Jacob  Brown,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  His 
father  and  mother  were  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
but  he,  after  considerable  strug-gles  between  the 
prejudices  of  education,  and  what  he  conceived 
his  duty,  thought  proper  to  relinquish  the  strict- 
ness of  that  profession,  and  bear  arms  in  the  late 
contest.     He  commenced  his  military  career^  as 
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an  officer  of  militia,  on  the  New  York  frontier^ 
but  very  soon  developed  abilities  above  the  com- 
iDon  sortj  and  rapidly  rose  to  his  present  eminent 
station. 

On  entering  Trenton,  which  is  the  capital  cf 
the  State  of  New  Jersey^  we  pass  over  an  ex- 
cellent bridg-e,  across  the  Delaware,  i  100  feet  in 
lengtli,  and  36  feet  wide,  covered  in  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  the  weather.  It  has  but  nve  arches, 
and  js  said  to  have  consumed  169^223  feet  of  cut 
stone. 

Trenton  is  situated  opposite  the  Falls,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  sloop  navigation  of  the  river. 
It  stands  pleasantly  on  a  gentle  rising,  is  com- 
pact, well  built,  and  paved,  and  contains  about 
^000  inhabitants.  Besides  the  buildings  for 
legislative  and  religious  purposes,  the  town  has 
a  flourishing  academy,  market- house,  is  supplied 
with  pumps,  lamps,  watchmen,  and  fire  com- 
panies ;  in  short,  is  a  city  in  miniature  :  it  is  not 
much  on  the  increase.  The  religions  are,  Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Friends. 
A  considerable  cotton  manufactory  is  carried  on 
near  the  bridge.  Trenton  is  noted  for  the  mas- 
terly surprize  of  the  German  mercenaries,  by 
General  Washington,  in  the  war  of  indepen- 
(lance,  at  a  time, 

«  When  hope  was  sinking  in  dismay. 
And  dooms  obscured  Columbia's  day." 
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SOlkAiigust^  Salurdai/.  At  noon,  left  Tren- 
ton in  the  stag-e.  On  our  way  we  took  up  two 
Princeton  collegians,  wlio  imitated  the  dasli 
and  extravagance  of  onr  refined  scholars  ;  it  was. 
however,  but  a  copy,  they  had  not  that  consum- 
mate impudence  we  sometimes  see  in  students 
of  the  Universities.  Passed  through  Prince- 
ten,  which  consists  of  one  w^ide  unpaved  street, 
ornamented  with  very  good  houses,  mostly  de- 
tached. The  college,  called  Nassau  Hall,  is 
ISO  feet  by  54,  built  of  stone,  four  stories  high. 
It  has  produced  several  eminent  men,  tlie  pre- 
sent number  of  students  is  about  eighty.  There 
is  a  very  large  seminary  building,  which  I  was 
informed,  was  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  stu- 
dents in  theology.  We  proceeded  through 
Kingston,  a  pretty  village,  to  Brunswick,  on  the 
Rariton,  sixty  miles  from  Ph'ladelphia,  and 
thirty-five  from  New  York.  Brunswick,  is  a  city 
liandsomely  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  having 
the  river  in  front,  the  streets  are  commodious  and 
neatly  paved,  it  contains  3000  inhabitants,  wiio 
drive  a  considerable  sloop  trade,  inland,  and  wtih 
New  York.  About  a  mile  from  fhe  city  is  a  col- 
lege.Justfinished building,  called  Queen's  College. 
after  the  old  one  it  replaces,  which  was  built 
when  the  state  was  a  colony. 

3lst  Jugust,Sundaj/,     The  country  on  this 
line,   is  the  flower  of  the  Jersey's,   being  weK 
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cultivated,  and  covered  with  numberless  farms 
and  orchards.  Farms,  sufficiently  cleared  and 
improved,  are  selling  for  forty  dollars  per  acre. 
At  noon,  I  left  Brunswick  in  the  stage  ;  then  we 
crossed  the  Rariton,  over  an  excellent  bridge, 
and  passed  through  Bridgetown,  a  pretty  village, 
and  Elizabethtown,  a  place  of  200  houses,  to 
Elizabethtown  Point,  twenty  miles  from  Bruns- 
wickj  where  I  arrived  too  late  for  the  packet, 
and  of  necessity  took  up  my  quarters  for  the 
night. 

The  prospect  from  the  tavern  at  this  place  is 
pleasant;  before  you,  the  farms,  hiHs_,  and  ex- 
tensive meadows  of  Staten  island,  beautify  the 
scene  ;  on  the  right  and  left,  numerous  boats  are 
sailing  along  in  Newark  Bay,  or  gently  winding 
along  the  shores  of  the  inlet,  which  witli  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Jersey  shores,  completes 
the  view.  Being  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  salt  marshes,  in  the  evening  I  found  the  Mus- 
quitoes,  a  sort  of  gnat,  troublesome;  they  biting 
my  hands  and  face  in  spite  of  precaution. 

I  copied  the  following  price  of  tavern  rates, 
fixed,  as  the  law  requires,  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  county,  for  the  year  1817;  a  tavern  keeper^ 
in  many  of  the  States,  not  having  a  similar  esta- 
blished list  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation, 
subjects  himself  to  a  penalty. 
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DgI  Cents. 

Breakfast 0  37 

Dinner 0  50 

Lodging 0  25 

Claret    1  50  per  bottle, 

Lisbon 1     0  ditto. 

Teneriffe   1     0  ditto. 

Cyder    0     6|  per  quart. 

Strong  Beer 0  12|  ditto. 

Oats 0  16  per  gallon. 

Indian  Corn •  •  0  24  ditto. 

Hay  and  Stabling     ..031  per  night. 

Ditto     0  37  24.  hours. 

Pasture     0  25  ditto. 

1st  Septe7nher,  Mondai/.  Arrived  at  New 
York  in  the  steam  boat,  Atalanta^  and  put  up  at 
Mrs.  Patterson's^  270,  Greenwich  Street,  mean- 
ing to  proceed  directly  for  New  England. 

I  found  New  York  thronged  with  British  and 
French  emigrants.  Two  ships  arrived  from 
England  to  day  with  many  passengers^  and  ten 
ships  from  Europe,  the  last  month,  brought  near 
1000.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  theatre,  it 
was  the  first  night  of  the  season  ;  the  boxes  had 
been  fresh  painted  and  decorated,  and  the  whole 
was  much  neater  than  when  I  saw  it  last  spring. 

Sd  September,  Wednesday.  To  day  I  took 
passage  for  New  Haven,  in  the  Connecticut 
steam  boat,  Captain  Bunker,  distance  ninety-five 
miles,  fare  five  dollars,  including  an  excellent 
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1)icakrast  and   dinner.      Yvc  left   the   wharf  a£ 
seven  in    the  morning-,   and  after   passing'   Hell 
Gate,  or  Hurl  Gate,  as  it  is  now  called,  which 
must  be  a  very  dangerous  passage  in  bad  wea- 
>  ther,   hoisted  sail';  and  notwithstanding  the  tide 
was  against  us,  went  at  a  great  rate.     The  day 
was  fine,  and  the  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the 
sound,   most  picturesque.      The  land  on  Long 
Island,   and   the    main,   is   composed    of  gentle 
hills  and   dales,   and  exibited  a  beautiful  scene 
of  cultivation,  covered  with  seats,  cottages,  farms, 
and  villages,  whose  white  spires  presented  them- 
selves at  intervals,  as  we  swiftly  glided  along. 
At  six  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  New  Haven. 
The  approach   is  handsome,  as  the  city  stands 
at   the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  on  a  plain  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  hills.     A  pier  projects 
a  considerable  way  into  the  bay,  at  which  lay  a 
number  of  ships,   brigs,  and  schooners.     A  long 
bridge,  in  a  state  of  decay,  connects  New  Haven 
with  East  Haven,  which  lays  to  the  left,   it  has 
two  draws  for    the  admission  of  vessels.     The 
town  contains   near  7000  inhabitants,    and  the 
entrance    of   the   bay   is    guarded  by    a  small 
fort.      This    city   is    as  healthy  as  any  in  the 
world,    but  one  person   out    of    seventy  dying 
annually. 

Having   removed  our  baggage  on  board  the 
Fulton  steam-boat,  at  eight  the  same  evening. 
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we  proceeded  for  New  London,  distance  sixty 
miles,  fare  three  dollars,  including;  supper.  The 
wind  blew  fresh  from  the  south,  and  the  rolling 
of  the  boat  had  such  an  effect,  that  I,  who  was 
not  sick  in  crossing-  the  Atlantic,  became  quite 
so.  After  supper,  still  being  sick,  I  put  on  my 
great  coat,  and  slept  on  deck  ;  by  day -break  we 
arrived  at  our  destination,  and  I  put  up  at  Shep- 
perd's  hotel. 

Both  these  steam  boats  are  very  large  and  ex- 
cellent. We  had  near  100  passengers  in  the 
Connecticut,  who  were  all  very  handsomely  ac- 
commodated in  one  cabin.  The  Pulton,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wind  blowing  towards  shore,  and 
performing  her  passage  at  night,  was  forced  to 
proceed  out  to  sea,  steering  entirely  by  the  com- 
pass. 

New  London  is  a  city  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Thames,  about  three  miles  from  its 
mouth ;  it  is  defended  by  two  forts,  and  is  the 
most  considerable  sea  port  in  Connecticut,  own- 
ing 13  or  14,000  ton  of  shipping,  trading  princi- 
pally to  the  West  Indies  and  coastwise.  The 
streets  are  about  forty  feet  wide,  some  of  them 
irregular,  and  all  unpaved.  The  houses  are  al- 
most entirely  of  frame,  and  neatly  painted.  The 
inhabitants  are  about  5,000  in  number,  and  enjoy 
a  healthy  climate.  They  are  a  very  orderly 
behaved,  steady,  and  religious  people,  almost  un- 
N 
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mixed  with  foreigners,  and  their  manners  to 
strangers  is  civil  and  polite.  What  is  singular 
in  the  United  States,  many  of  the  elderly  men 
have  retained  as  part  of  their  dress,  small-clothes, 
instead  of  the  universal  American  fashion  of 
open  pantaloons,  or  trowsers.  Their  religion  is 
Episcopalian  and  congregationalist,  the  popu- 
lation and  trade  of  the  city  is  nearly  stationary. 
New  London  beins^  an  old  established  town,  some 
of  the  houses  have  an  antient  appearance,  and  the 
environs  are  so  cleared,  that  they  have  not  left 
trees  and  bushes  enough  to  ornament  the  place  : 
both  very  unusual  circumstances  in  the  States. 

I  have  heard  that  the  New  Englanders  are 
troublesome  to  strangers,  "  pestering  them  with 
questions ;"  it  might  be,  and  no  doubt  was  so 
formerly,  as  Dr.  Franklin  mentions  the  propen- 
sity with  considerable  humour,  but  their  manners 
must  be  much  altered.  I  had  not  a  single  ques- 
tion of  curiosity,  as  to  my  affairs,  put  to  me  by 
any  one,  whilst  on  board  either  of  the  steam- 
boats, though  most  of  the  passengers  were  Con- 
necticut men,  and  can  say  the  same  of  their  con- 
duct whilst  staying  here  two  days. 

6th  Sept.  Saturday,  This  morning  at  seven  I 
left  New  London  in  the  stage  for  Boston.  The 
turnpike-road  is  the  best  I  have  seen  in  the  states. 
Our  first  stage  brought  us  to  Norwich,  fourteen 
miles  from  London,  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
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mercial  little  city,  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
navig'ation  of  the  Thames^,  and  containing  near 
4,000  inhabitants.  Leaving  Norwich,  we  passed 
through  Jewet's-City,  Plainfield,  and  Sterling, 
all  small  places,  and  arrived  at  Providence  by 
six  in  the  afternoon. 

The  land,  the  whole  distance  of  sixty  miles, 
is  hilly  and  very  rocky,  a  kind  of  granite ;  much 
of  the  soil  is  good,  and  the  country  is  populous. 
I  observed  the  plowing  and  carting  was  all  done 
by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  horse  as  a  leader. 
The  Indian  corn  is  a  dwarf  sort,  growing  about 
three  feet  high,  it  suits  this  colder  climate 
much  better  than  the  Virginian  corn.  As  in 
other  parts  of  the  States,  I  saw  but  few  sheep  in 
a  flock,  but  they  looked  better  than  those  in  the 
Western  States ;  perhaps  the  reason  for  it  is, 
more  care  is  taken  of  them.  I  hardly  saw  a 
farm  without  some  on  it.  Although  stone  is  at 
their  doors,  the  farm-houses  are  all  frame,  with  a 
brick  chimney  in  the  middle,  such  is  the  force  of 
custom,  though  some  plead  that  wood  is  more 
healthy.  Farms  are  selling  at  about  thirty  dol- 
lars per  acre.  We  passed  a  corps  of  volunteer 
cavalry,  soon  after  entering  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  they  were  dressed  very  similar  to  our  yeo- 
man cavalry,  having  red  jackets  ;  which  I  never 
saWj  before  or  since,  worn  by  any  in  the  States, 
dark  blue  being  the  general  colour. 

N   % 
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Providence  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Small 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Its  site  is  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Providence,  the  banks  rise  gently 
f>n  each  side,  and  add  greatly  toi  the  beauty  of 
its  appearance  ;  it  struck  me  as  remarkably 
handsome.  The  houses  are  very  good,  and  the 
churches  large  and  elegant, 

"  In  1790  the  shipping  owned  in  this  port, 
were  computed  at  11,942  ton,  in  1805  they  had 
increased  to  14,856  ton.  Trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  West  and  East  Indies,  Europe,  China, 
and  coastwise.  Several  banks  are  established, 
and  there  are  two  spermaceti  works,  a  number 
of  distilleries,  sugar  houses,  a  cotton,  and  other 
manufactorie^s.  The  public  buildings,  besides 
churches,  are  a  court  house,  workhouse,  market 
house.  Brown's  university,  four  public  schools,  a 
hospital,  and  public  library."  Morse's  last  Ame- 
rican Edition. 

In  1 794  Providence  contained  6,380  inhabil. 

1810.- census    10,071  ditto. 

The  number  is  not  much  increased. 
At  seven  o'clock,  the  stage  being  ready,  we 
left  Providence,  and  it  being  now  dark,  could  see 
but  little  of  the  country,  but  observed  it  was  not 
so  hilly,  as  that  we  had  been  travelling  through 
during  the  day.  Arrived  at  Boston,  and  put  up 
at  Dowe's  boarding-bouse.  State  Street,  which  is 
')ne  of  the  best  in  the  town  ;  rale^  nine  dollars 
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per  week.  Mr.  Dowe  is  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
his  table  is  well  furnished,  and  every  attention 
and  civility  is  paid  to  his  boarders.  As  some  of 
my  readers  are,  no  doubt,  amateurs  of  good 
living',  I  subjoin  the  following  bill  of  dinner 
fare^  at  his  house,  the  13th  of  September ;  it  is 
not  a  selected  one,  but  copied  at  the  moment. 

Roast  goose,  fresh  salmon,  ribs  of  beef,  loin 
of  veal,  boiled  leg  of  mutton  ;  cabbages,  potatoes, 
carrots,  turnips  ;  various  pickles ;  cyder,  rum, 
and  brandy,  at  discretion.  Dessert.  Fruit  pies, 
fruits,  sweet  and  water  melons,  &c. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

Boston  —Charlestown  —  Brede's  Hill  —  Cam- 
bridge— Harvard  Universitij — Lynn— Salem 
—  Sea  Serpent  —  Fanaticism  of  the  first 
Settlers. 

Boston  is  the  largest  town  in  New  England, 
and  ranks  in  size  and  commerce  the  fourth  in  the 
United  States.  It  lies  in  42°  23'  15"  N.  lat  and 
70''  53'  42"  W.  Ion.  Distance  from  New  York, 
252  miles,  and  500  N.E.  of  the  Federal  City. 
It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  Massachusetts  Bay^  on 
a  peninsula  of  irregular  form,  and  is  joined  to 
the  main  by  an  isthmus  at  the  south  end  of  the 
town.  The  peninsula,  on  which  the  town  stands, 
contains  700  acres  of  land.  It  is  connected  to 
Cliarlestown  by  a  bridge  1,503  feet  long,  and 
forty-two  broad.  West  Boston  Bridge  is  still 
larger,  and  several  other  bridges  facilitate  the 
communication  with  the  surrounding  country; 
they  have  draws  for  the  admission  of  vessels,  and 
lamps  are  placed  at  convenient  intervals. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  Euro- 
pean. The  circumscribed  site  has  caused  the 
houses  to  be  much  crowded  in  many  parts,  and 
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most  of  the  streets  are  irregular.  State  Street, 
Common  Street,  Somerset  Street  and  Place, 
Fort-hill  Square,  Franklin  Place,  a  new  and 
handsome  street  commencing-  near  the  Old  State 
House,  called  Market  Street,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Park  and  Long  Wharf,  are  excep- 
tions. Long  Wharf  extends  I,74o  feet  into  the 
harbour,  in  a  strait  line,  and  exceeds  in  conve- 
nience, any  thing  of  the  kind  in  America.  In 
the  centre  of  the  wharf  is  a  double  extensive 
range  of  excellent  four  or  five  story  brick  ware- 
houses and  stores,  all  slated.  On  each  sidC;, 
coasting  vessels  lay  close  to  the  wharfs,  and  load 
and  unload  with  the  greatest  facility.  On  either 
side,  north  and  south,  are  other  wharfs  and  noble 
ranges  of  warehouses. 

Excepting  some  old  frame  houses,  and  a  few 
new  ones,  the  buildings  of  the  town  are  of  brick 
or  stone,  three,  four^  or  five  stories  high  ;  many 
of  the  dwelling  houses  are  painted  white  or  stone 
colour,  and  have  balconies  on  the  roofs.  The 
frame  houses  are  painted  more  variously,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  owners  or  occupiers. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  at  different  periods, 
is  as  follows  : 

In  1700 7,000 

1790 18,038  censusc 

1810 33,250  census. 
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Besides  about  1,000  inhabitants  in  Chelsea,  and 
on  the  islands  in  the  Bay.  The  increase  of  Bos- 
ton is,  and  will  be  very  slow ;  few  Europeans 
caring  to  settle  li£re,  and  the  natives  themselves 
emigrate  to  the  Southern  and  Western  States  in 
considerable  numbers.  Here  are  but  few  negroes, 
and  they  are  free. 

The  harbour  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  is 
great.  "  The  arrivals  in  1816,  were  656  from 
foreign  parts,  and  1,684  coastwise.  The  ship* 
ping  owned  in  Boston  is  computed  at  149,000 
tons  *." 

Manufactures  have  long  been  carried  on  in 
rum,  (called  Nev/  England  rum,  some  of  it  a 
dose  imitation  of  West  Indian,)  sugar,  beer, 
sail-cloth,  cordage,  and  cables,  plate-glass,  cho- 
colate, and  some  other  articles.  There  were,  in 
1810,  thirty  distilleries,  two  breweries,  eight 
sugar-houses,  and  eleven  rope-walks.  The  mer- 
chants and  traders  meet  at  the  head  of  State 
Street,  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock,  every  day,  to 
transact  business  in  the  manner  of  our  Exchange. 
There  are  six  banks  and  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  bank.  A  considerable  canal  connects  the 
river  Merrimac,  in  New  Hampshire,  with  Boston^ 
and  adds  very  much  to  the  facility  of  intercourse 

•  Remembrancer,  Phil,  edit. 
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with  the  interior.  One  or  two  other  canals  are  in 
contemplation. 

The  churches  are  about  thirty  in  number, 
many  of  them  large  and  ornamented  with  spires, 
having  a  clock  and  peal  of  bells.  The  pubUc 
buildings  are  numerous,  and  worthy  the  capital 
of  New  England,  particularly  the  new  State - 
House,  fronting  the  Park,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
buildings  in  the  United  States.  The  public  soci- 
eties of  Boston  are  very  respectable,  and  embrace 
almost  every  subject,  arts  and  sciences,  agricul- 
ture, history,  literature,  religion,  charity,  &c  &c. 
They  also  copy  from  Great  Britain,  without  any 
regard  to  the  different  state  of  society  on  this 
gide  of  the  Atlantic,  all  the  newly-invented  plans 
of  our  philanthropists,  as  they  appear;  having 
established  Bible,  saving-bank,  chimney-sweep- 
ing, soup,  missionary,  religious  tract,  and  other 
eimilar  societies.  Their  rage  for  copying  is  so 
comprehensive,  that  it  would  not  be  very  sur- 
prizing if  they  were  to  establish  a  floating  chapel 
in  the  Bay,  after  the  manner  of  those  recently 
opened  on  the  Thames. 

The  religion  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  is  Pres- 
byterian or  Congregationalist ;  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists,  and  a  church  of  each.  Catholics, 
Friends,  Sandemanians,  and  Universalists.  Edu- 
cation   has    always  been   attended   to;  besides; 
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private  schools,  seven  free  schools  are  supported 
at  the  public  expence,  for  children  of  every  class 
of  citizens.  At  an  annual  meeting  in  March, 
the  inhabitants  choose  nine  select  men  for  the 
government  of  the  town  ;  at  the  same  time  are 
chosen  a  town -clerk,  a  treasurer,  twelve  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  twenty-four  fire- wards,  twelve 
clerks  of  the  market,  twelve  constables,  and 
twelve  scavengers.  The  town  taxes  amount  to 
100,000  dollars,  of  this  sum  not  more  than 
20,000  dollars  is  expended  for  the  poor,  the  rest 
being  appropriated  to  education,  lighting,  watch- 
ing,- repairing  streets,  and  the  board  of  health. 

Boston  is  as  healthy  a  place  as  any  of  its  size 
in  the  world.  The  people,  are  comely,  and  you 
often  meet  a  good  portly  figure,  and  complete 
resemblance  to  a  well-fed  Englishman.  The 
women  often  display  that  delicate  red  and  white 
for  which  my  fair  countrywomen  are  justly  so 
famous.  The  manners,  customs,  and  dress  of 
the  people  are  very  much  English.  Hospitality 
is  a  characteristic.  They  are  more  steady,  I 
may  say,  formal,  than  any  other  citizens  of 
American  towns  I  have  seen,  which,  I  suppose, 
proceeds  in  a  right  line  from  the  first  settlers, 
who  professed  to  be  all  deeply  religious.  Though 
this  is  wearing  away,  it  is  still  apparent  in  their 
public  addresses,  newspapers,  Sunday  police, 
and  particularly  in  their  Christian  names,  Noah, 
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Adanij  Enoch,  Nathan,  and  Jonathan,  being  as 
common  as  William,  Henry,  Richard,  and  George, 
are  in  England. 

Their  amusements  are  but  few ;  the  theatre, 
balls,  concerts,  exhibitions,  excursions  to  the  Blue 
Mountains,  about  twelve  miles  off,  and  to  the 
islands  in  the  Bay,  are  the  principal.  The  mili- 
tary companies  of  the  town,  consist  of  the 
trained  bands,  cadets,  fusileers,  and  artillery,  and 
the  "  ancient  and  honourable  Company  of  Artil- 
lery," incorporated  so  late  back  as  1638. 

Although  Boston  was  the  first  to  "  teach  bright 
freedom's  lore,"  by  a  strange  turn  of  politics,  in 
the  late  contest  she  was  the  foremost  to  baffle 
President  Madison,  many  of  the  people  being 
taught,  and  believing  such  was  their  interest; 
the  good  sense  of  the  majority  prevented  them 
from  proceeding  to  extremities;  and  the  latter 
events  of  the  war,  with  Mun roe's  recent  tour, 
have  effected  a  great  change  in  the  politics  of 
the  people  *.     At  present,  Massachusetts   is  the 

*  As  an  instance  of  this  change:  I  attended  an  auction 
of  books,  in  State  Street ;  amongst  other  books  put  up,  was 
a  *'  Defence  of  General  Hull,"  a  work  about  the  size  of  a 
five  shilling  book  ;  for  this  the  auctioneer  got  ten  cents ;  he  put 
up  another,  for  which  he  could  get  no  bidders.  SoOn  after 
he  put  up  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third," 
which  was  received  with  a  laugh  of  good-humour,  but  no 
bidders.    <*   Proceedings  of  the  Hartford  Convention,"  a 
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only  State  in  which  the  Federal  party  have  a 
majority. 

Boston  is  improving   in  appearance.     Many 
good  buildings,  and  one  or  two  churches^  are 
erecting.    The  Park,  containing  forty- five  acres,, 
having  a  neat  rail  fence,  and  public  walk,  shaded 
with  trees^    is  a  handsome   appendage  to  ^the 
town  ;  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses^ 
whilst,  on  the  fourth  it  has  a  large  expanse  of 
water,  beyond  which  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
country,  backed  by  distant  hills.     The  carriages 
used  here  are  something  different  from  those  of 
other  places,  the  gigs  being  suspended  on  two 
?trv'>ng  leather  straps  passing  under  them  ;  the 
straps  are  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  carriage,  and 
a  cross-piece,  which  connects  two  long  wooden 
springs,  commencing  near  the  shafts,  and  ending 
at  an  elevation  behind.  Their  pleasure  waggons, 
called  Yankee  waggons,  are  in  miniature  on  four 
wheels,  neatly  painted,  and  drawn  by  one  horse. 
The  drays  in  use  here  are  the  clumsiest  1  ever 
?avv,  being  simply  shafts  and  two  heavy  pieces  of 
ivood,  extending   fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  behind 
iiie  shaft  horse,  the  extremities  almost  touching 
die  ground.     The  draft  horses  are  the  largest  I 

pauiplilet  of  thirty-two  pages,  containing  violent  abuse  of 
the.  Republicans,  obtained  twenty  cents  for  twenty-five 
copies,  (Src.  Republican  politics  and  general  works,  soli 
very  well. 
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iiave  seen  in  the  country.  Stage-coaches,  on  the 
usual  American  construction,  proceed  to  all  parts 
of  the  New  England  States  and  New  York. 
But  one  steam-boat,  that  I  know  of,  is  owned  ; 
it  proceeds  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  Provisions  are  plentiful,  but  not  so 
cheap  as  at  New  York,  and  Pliiladelphia  ;  I  think 
I  may  say  fifteen  per  cent,  dearer;  fish  is  an 
■exception,  they  are  various,  plentiful,  and  often 
cheap.  The  principal  market  of  Boston,  except  the 
butchers'  shambles,  is  shabby,  dirty,  and  crowded; 
the  fish  and  vegetable  markets,  disagreeably  so, 
compared  with  those  of  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia. The  New  or  South  Market,  is  much 
better.  It  is  common  for  green-grocers,  gar- 
deners, and  butchers,  to  call  from  door  to  door, 
vending  their  goods.  This  is  a  custom  I  have 
not  observed  to  be  general  elsewhere  in  the 
States. 

Boarding  is  from  four  to  twelve  dollars  per 
week ;  which  last  is  the  price  at  the  Exchange 
Hotel,  near  State  Street;  this  tavern  is  the 
largest  and  best  regulated  one  in  America.  The 
number  of  boarders,  mostly  by  the  year,  often 
exceed  one  hundred.  When  you  enter  the  prin- 
cipal door,  you  find  yourself  in  a  large  hall, 
used  by  the  inmates  as  a  promenade,  the  bar  of 
the  hotel  is  fronting  the  door.  The  separate 
stories  have  each  a  neat  gallery,  extending  round 
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the  ball,  and  are  divided  into  separate  bed-rooms, 
neatl}^  furnished.  The  news-room  is  supplied 
with  near  sixty  different  files  of  papers.  A  cor- 
respondence is  kept  up  with  all  the  world,  and 
letters  forwarded  free  of  expence  to  any  part. 
An  observatory  surmounts  the  roof,  to  which  all 
have  free  access. 

Charlestown  is  eligibly  situated  for  commerce 
on  a  peninsula  connected  to  Boston  by  Charles 
River  brid£!;e.  Bredes  Hill,  commonly  called 
Bunker's  Hill,  is  within  the  town  ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  considerable  conflict  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  when  Charles- 
town  was  burnt  down,  previous  to  the  British 
storming  the  redoubt ;  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt^ 
and  now  contains  many  good  houses,  manufac- 
tures, and  stores,  and  above  5,000  inhabitants. 
Brede's  Hill  is  surrounded  by  buildings,  but  the 
immediate  ground,  on  which  the  brunt  of  the 
action  was  fought,  is  enclosed,  and  scrupulously 
preserved  from  buildings.  Part  of  the  entrench- 
ments are  still  visible;  in  the  centre  is  a  mo- 
nument with  the  following  inscription  : 

"  In  Memory  of  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  and  his 
BRAVE  AssociATHs,  who  werc  slain  on  this  memorable  spot, 
June  17,  1775." 

At  the  bottom  is  added  : 

"  None  but  they  who  set  a  just  value  on  the  blessings  of 
Liberty  are  worthy  to  enjoy  her. 
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In  vain  we  toil'd,  in  vain  we  fought, 
We  bled  in  vain,  if  you,  our  offspring, 
Want  valour  to  repel  the  assaults  of  her  invaders. 
Charlestown,  settled  1628. 

burnt  1775. 

..-.    rebuilt  1776." 


The  monument  is,  however,  but  a  small  shabby 
one,  to  commemorate  such  an  interesting;  part  of 
American  history.  It  consists  of  a  small  pedestal 
of  bricks,  with  a  wooden  pinnacle.  The  Massa- 
chusetts state  prison  or  penitentiary,  and  a 
United  States  marine  hospital  and  navy  yard,  are 
in  this  town. 

Harvard  University,  situated  in  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  three  miles  West  of  Boston,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  date  of 
its  establishment  is  1638;  since  which,  above 
4,000  students  have  received  honorary  degrees. 
It  consists  of  five  ^ood  brick  buildings,  four 
stories  high  ;  they  stand  on  a  pleasant  lawn,  and 
are  ornamented  with  a  rising  shrubbery,  beyond 
which  the  spire  of  the  village  church  peeps  with 
a  pretty  effect.  The  present  number  of  students 
is  about  two  hundred.  The  study  of  the  con- 
stitution is  universally  practised  in  this,  and  all 
other  American  colleges  and  schools,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  universal  knowledge  of  the  first 
and  true  principles  of  government,  possessed  by 
American  citizens. 
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lltk  September,  Wechipsdaij.  I  made  an  ej£- 
cursion  to  Salem^  distance  nineteen  miles  in  a 
N  E.  direction.  After  crossing  a  bridge  which 
joins  Chariestown  to  Chelsea,  another  smali 
suburb,  we  found  the  road  very  excellent;, 
carried  on  for  some  miles  through  salt  marshes, 
where  the  hay  stacks  are  all  placed  on  frames, 
to  prevent  their  being-  damaged  by  high  tides, 
which  sometimes  overflow  the  level  We  passed 
through  the  town  of  Lynn,  noted  for  its  extensive 
manufactory  of  elegant  silk  and  cloth  shoes. 
Morse  gives  the  number  made  annually,  in  1795, 
at  300,000  pair,  and  in  1802,  computes  them  to 
amount  to  400,000  pair  ;  at  present,  I  am  told, 
the  trade  is  on  the  decline  ;  the  spirit  of  emigra- 
gration  having  seized  many  of  the  apprentices 
and  journeymen.  Lynn  contains  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  presents  little  appear- 
ance of  compactness ;  as  is  common  in  the 
United  States,  the  bouses  are  spread  over  a  wide 
tract  of  ground.  Leaving  Lynn,  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  is  through  a  rocky  country. 

Salem  is  a  large  commercial  town,  situated  on 
a  peninsula ;  it  is  the  capital  of  Essex,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  counties  in  the  United 
States.  In  1790,  there  were  7,921  inhabitants, 
in  1810,  they  amounted,  according  to  the  census, 
to  12,613  ;  there  has  been  a  small  mcrease  since. 
The  houses  are  good  brick,  many  of  them  ele- 
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gant ;  and  the  streets  are  neatly  paved  with  small 
stones,  having;  side  walks.  The  harbour  is  shoal, 
not  having  above  ten  feet  water  at  high  tides ; 
notwithstanding  this  inconvenience,  Salem  en- 
gag'es  largely  in  commerce.  The  foreign  arri- 
vals, in  1816,  were  115.  Above  40,000  Ions  of 
shipping  are  owned,  of  whicli  "  fifty  four  ships  and 
brigs  are  employed  in  the  India  trade  *."  The  cod 
fishing  business  is  also  pursued  with  spirit. 

The  conversation  of  the  inhabitants,  whilst  I 
was"  here,  turned  on  a  pair  of  monstrous  sea- 
serpents,  which  were  said  to  have  been  repeatedly 
seen  off  Marble  Head  and  Cape  Ann.  Every 
body  believed  the  story ;  and  there  were  many 
sailors  and  fishermen,  who  said  they  had  seen 
one  or  both  of  them.  It  may  be  true  ;  we  read  in 
the  history  of  Norway  of  such  monsters  being 
frequently  seen  on  their  coasts.  For  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  curious,  1  insert  the  following  state- 
ment from  a  Boston  paper. 

"  Salem,  1st  Sept.  1817.—  Yesterday  informa- 
tion was  received  in  this  town  from  Gloucester, 
of  the  appearance  of  an  unusual  fish,  or  serpent, 
in  that  harbour.  The  letter  represented  that  the 
head  of  it,  eight  feet  out  of  water,  was  as  large 
as  the  head  of  a  horse,  and  of  great  length.  It 
was  afterwards  said  that  two  had  been  seen.     A 
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party  was  soon  provided  to  take  him  with  mus- 
kets, harpoons,  and  every  instrument  which  good 
marksmen  and  whalemen  could  use.  We  soon 
after  received  a  letter  informino-  that  the  fish  had 
been  seen  for  several  days,  and  that  it  was  first 
discovered  by  the  fishermen.  All  attempts  to 
take  the  fish  had  been  ineffectual.  Quite  different 
accounts  are  given  of  its  length,  which  all  agree 
to  say  is  great,  and  that  its  body  is  round.  That 
it  is  very  quick  in  its  motions,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  person  adds,  I  have  just  seen  the 
fish  sporting  in  the  water,  and  it  shews  a  length 
of  fifty  feet,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  adds,  we  have  never  seen  any  thing 
like  it.  A  man,  who  discharged  his  musket 
within  thirty  feet  of  it,  says  he  struck  the  fish, 
and  that  its  head  was  partly  white.  The  inha- 
bitants were  determined  to  repeat  their  attempts 
to  take  it,  and  a  large  sum  had  been  offered  for 
it.  Another  letter  says,  '  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  fish,  and  the  street  is  full  of 
persons  who  are  going  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  it. 
It  appears  in  joints  like  the  wooden  buoys  on  a 
net  rope,  almost  as  large  as  a  barrel.  Two 
muskets  were  fired  at  ♦it,  and  appeared  to  hit  on 
the  head,  but  without  effect.  It  immediately  dis- 
appeared, and  in  a  short  time  was  seen  a  little 
below,  but  in  the  dark  \U'  lost  sight  of  him.     It 
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appears  like  a  string  of  gallon  kegs  one  hundred 
feet  long'.'  " 

The  Salem  ancient  artillery  corps  had  a  field- 
day  whilst  I  was  in  town.  They  displayed  much 
proficiency  in  going  through  their  exercise. 
Their  uniform  is  splendid,  blue,  faced  with  red, 
gold  epaulets,  gold  lace  and  trimmings,  with 
half  moon  hats.  The  place  where  they  went 
throudi  their  evolutions  is  called  a  common,  but 
it  is  very  handsome,  and  might,  with  propriety, 
be  called  a  park. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  part  of  America  were 
composed  of  English  dissenters,  who  fled  from 
persecution  at  home;  and,  as  most  bigots  do, 
considering  themselves  the  exclusive  children  of 
God,  fell  to  persecuting  others.  The  Friends, 
in  particular,  felt  the  full  force  of  this  spirit, 
being  whipped  and  scourged  without  mer- 
cy, and  one  or  two  of  them  hung,  for  no 
other  offence  than  being,  as  they  called  them, 
''  wretched  fanatics  and  heretical  enthusiasts  ! !" 
They  even  banished  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  their 
own  ministers,  for  hblding  a  more  enlightened 
doctrine.  He,  with  a  few  followers,  proceeded 
to  Rhode  Island,  and  inhere  established  that 
colony.  The  absurd  doctrine  of  demonolatry 
was  also  broached  by  these  really  fanatical  and 
wrong-headed  people,  and  numbers  of  unfortu- 
nates were  hung  in  different  parts  of  New  Eu- 
o2 
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gland,  and  particularly  at  Salem,  as  practisers 
thereof.  These  gloomy  ideas  and  proceedings 
have  been  long  done  away,  and  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  1775,  happily  substituted.  The  present 
race  of  New  Englanders  are  on  the  whole,  per- 
hapsj  as  enlightened  as  any  people  in  the  States. 


CHAPTER    XV„ 

Journey  to  Burlington —  Windsor — Hanovtr.. 
Montpellier  —  General  Observations  on  the 
Country  and  People — Burlington. 

Ibth  Sept.  Monday.  This  day  I  left  Bostoo 
ill  the  mail  stage,  that  proceeds  through  the  in- 
terior of  New  England  to  Burlington,  in  the 
state  of  Vermont.  Distance  200  miles,  fare  ele- 
ven dollars.  The  country  is  hilly,  and  well  set- 
tied.  We  passed  through  numbers  of  small  vil- 
lages to  Washington,  New  Hampshire,  distance 
eighty  miles,  where  we  staid  for  the  night.  Wash- 
ington contains  near  1,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
situated  on  the  height  of  land  between  the  Con- 
necticut and  Merrimac  rivers.  One  of  our  pas- 
sengers to-day  was  a  handsome  dashing  cadet, 
from  West  Point,  New  York.  He  was  dressed 
fashionably,  and  g-ave  himself  several  consequen- 
tial, though  inoffensive  airs. 

}6th  Sept.  Tuesday.  To  day  we  passed 
through  a  more  broken,  but  less  stony  country ; 
the  land  good,  first  and  second  rate«  Crossed  the 
Connecticut,  and  arrived  at  Windsor,  Vermont, 
to  dinner.     Windsor  contains  near  3.000  inhabi- 
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tants,  the  compact  part  of  the  town  is  buiit  of 
brick,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  where  the  view  of  its  nseanders,  and  rich 
meadows  and  farms,  is  striking^ly  beautiful.  The 
State  Penitentiary  of  Vermont  is  in  this  town. 

Leaving  Windsor^  we  pass  through  a  fertile 
country,  and  again  crossing  the  Connecticut, 
arrive  at  Hanover,  New  Hampsliire,  day's  jour- 
ney, but  forty  miles.  ''  Here  is  a  college,  named 
after  its  principal  benefactor,  William,  Earl  of 
Dartmouth — Dartmouth  College.  The  buildings, 
with  the  chapel  and  Moor's  school,  which  is  at- 
tached, are  four  in  number,  situated  on  a  healthy 
elevation,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect. 
The  number  of  under  graduates  is  about  160." — 
Morose. 

I7th  Sept.  Wednesdai/.  Our  ride  to-day  was 
through  a  cultivated,  but  increasingly  rugged  and 
mountainous  country,  where  the  road  often  lay 
through  defiles,  and  by  crags,  and  small  cata- 
racts, that  came  tumbling  off  the  hills. 

At  noon  we  arrived  at  Montp^'llier,  the  present 
capital  of  Vermont,  romantically  situated  by  the 
side  of  Onion  river,  surrounded  by  hills.  It  is  an 
increasing  place  of  perhaps  200  houses,  and  1,200 
inhabitants.  The  house  in  which  the  legislature 
meets  is  of  wood,  and  looks  very  much  like  a  meet- 
ing-house. Several  houses  are  building,  and  there 
are  two  or  three  good  taverns  for  the  accommoda- 
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t'wn  of  the  members.  The  prosperity  of  this 
town  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  its  remain- 
ing' the  seat  of  Government. 

Leaving  Montpelher,  the  country  swells  into 
mountains,  one  called  the  Camel's  back,  from  its 
singular  form,  is  very  liigh.  Our  road  lay  along 
the  banks  of  the  Onion  (what  a  barbarous  name ;) 
we  crossed  it  several  times.  The  land  on  it  is 
excellent,  producing  good  crops  of  hay,  small 
grain  and  corn.  Late  at  night  we  arrived  at 
Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  (distance  eighty 
miles ;  ^  put  up  at  Haye's  Steam  Boat  Hotel,  in  the 
public  square. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  New  England  is 
hilly,  and  much  of  it  stony  ;  it  is  well  watered, 
but  the  streams  are  often  rapid,  and  admit  of  but 
partial  navigation.  The  hills  and  forests  are  cloth- 
ed with  pine,  and  other  evergreens,  oak,  maple 
ash,  &c.  the  vegetable  ktngdom  is  scanty  here, 
compared  with  the  states  of  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  There  is  but  little  game, 
except  partridges,  pigeons,  squirrels,  and  a  few 
deer  in  the  mountains.  Wolves  and  foxes  are  yet 
troublesome  in  the  mountainous  districts. 

The  roads,  bridges,  and  accommodations,  are 
good  in  the  direction  we  travelled,  and  I  under- 
stand are  so  generally :  much  improvement  has 
been  made  the  last  few  years.  The  coach  pro- 
prietors of  New  England,  under  the  idea  ot  sav- 
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ing,  drive  one  set  of  horses  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles ;  this  is  cruel,  especially  in  so  hilly  a  coun- 
try, and,  1  should  suppose,  by  the  injury  done 
to  the  horses,  defeats  the  intention.  Travellers' 
fare  is  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  States, 
with  the  exception  of  a  glass  of  cyder  being 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  cup  and  saucer  at 
breakfast  and  supper. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  healthy,  plain,  hardy 
race  of  people,  invariably  sprung  from  the  old 
country,  and  retaining,  with  but  little  contami- 
nation, the  spirit  of  their  and  our  ancestors. 
Their  industry  is  proverbial,  and  you  pass  few 
cottages  without  hearing  the  hum  of  a  spinning- 
wheel.  Our  stage,  as  before  observed,  carried 
the  mail  (contained  in  a  leather  bag,  that  held 
four  or  five  bushels;)  and  it  was  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve the  boys  and  girls  running  out  of  the  farm- 
houses, at  the  sound  of  the  post-horn,  to  catch 
the  numerous  newspapers,  which  our  driver  dis- 
tributed en  passent.  There  are  few  people  but 
take  a  newspaper,  and  though  they  care  very 
little  about  the  politics  of  Europe,  they  enter 
with  much  spirit  into  localities,  and  the  politics  of 
the  Commonwealth, 

There  are  no  slaves,  except  what  few  are  under 
a  process  of  emancipation,  and  very  few  Negroes 
in  this  or  any  part  of  the  five  IMew  England 
States.     Struck  with  the  absurdity  €(f  being  free- 
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men,  and  the  advocates  of  freedom,  at  an  early 
period  these  states,  with  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, devised  means  gradually  to  liberate 
their  slaves ;  who,  as  they  received  their  free- 
dom, almost  all  retired  to  the  large  towns,  where 
labourers  were  ther,  in  great  request. 

The  size  of  farms  is  mostly  from  50  to  200 
acres  ;  as  usual  in  America,  most  of  them  tenant- 
ed by  the  owners.  The  soil  is  various,  a  large 
portion  of  it  good,  excellent  for  grazing,  and 
suited  to  the  growth  of  grains  common  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  here,  as  in  other  paris  of  the  States, 
they  have  not  introduced,  to  any  extent,  the 
growth  of  pulse,  Sec  Indian  corn,  which  does 
tolerably  well,  is  the  substitute.  Orchards  do  well 
liere,  but  not  equal  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jer- 
seys; the  fruit,  though  plentiful,  is  small.  I 
sometimes  saw  a  patch  of  tobacco  planted  near  a 
cottage,  enough  for  the  consumption  of  a  family  ; 
die  climate  will  not  admit  of  its  growth  as  a  crop. 
Stone  fencing,  as  with.ns  in  Derbyshire,  is  much 
used.  The  grain  and  hay  harvest,  which  has 
been  over  near  two  months  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, five  or  six  weeks  in  Virginia,  and  near  a 
month  in  Pennsylvania,  is  here  not  above  half 
got  in.  As  a  proof  of  the  industry  of  the  New 
England  farmer,  when  he  converts  a  part  of  the 
forest  into  cleared  land,  he  makes  it  nearly,  or 
quite,  pay  the  expence  of  clearing,  by  manufac- 
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luring  pot  and  pearl  ash  ;  in  the  western  country 
this  economy  is  hardly  ever  thought  of. 

All  the  country  is  divided  into  townships  of  se- 
veral miles  square  in  extent :  they  seem  to  answer 
to  our  divisions  called  hundreds,  with  this  differ- 
ence, the  village,  or  most  compact  part  of  the 
township  bears  the  same  name,  though  there 
will  sometimes  be  other  villages  in  the  same  town- 
ship. Often  in  passing  through  the  woods,  where 
no  houses  could  be  seen,  a  passenger  would  ex- 
claim, "  What  town  are  we  in  now?"  And  per- 
haps the  answer  would  be  Kensington,  London- 
derry, Dover,  Bath,  or  some  other  name  con- 
veying an  incongruous  association  of  ideas  to  the 
English  traveller. 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  are  but  slowly 
increasing  in  population,  so  many  people  emi- 
grate to  the  New  States,  I  am  informed,  that 
some  towns  have  lost  forty  families  in  a  year.  In 
several  instances  I  have  seen  elderly  people  about 
to  quit  good  farms,  on  which  they  were  getting  a 
living,  to  go  and  form  new  connections  in  the  West. 
This  is  carrying  the  thing  to  excess,  but  Ameri- 
cans on  any  part  of  the  continent  are  at  home ; 
and  it  certainly  is  better  for  their  children,  as  in 
the  West  there  is  a  milder  climate,  and  plenty  of 
room  for  centuries  to  come.  It  might  be  worth 
the  consideration  of  an  emigrant  farmer  from 
England,  v^hether  he  should  settle  here  or  west- 
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ward:  cleared  farms,  with  a  good  framed  farm- 
house, may  be  bought  for  ten  dollars  per  acre ; 
and,  in  buying-  a  farm,  of  course  you  buy  a  share 
of  the  public  improvements,  so  often  wanted  in 
the  west,  such  as  bridges  and  roads ;  the  taxes 
are  a  trifle  more  than  in  the  back  country,  but 
the  produce  sells  for  a  much  greater  price,  and 
infinitely  counterbalances  that  consideration. 
However,  there  are  other  advantages  in  the  West- 
ern States,  that  will  be  treated  of  by  and  by  and 
on  the  ^vhole,  in  my  opinion,  gives  them  the  pre- 
ference. 

Burlington  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  distant  17()  miles 
N.  W.  from  Boston,  by  the  nearest  road;  100 
miles  S.  from  Montreal,  and  about  oOO  N.  of 
New  York.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
in  a  bay  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  it  is  about 
eight  miles  across.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  strait 
and  extensive.  Although  it  contains  a  population 
of  2,000  inhabitants,  there  are  hardly  two  houses 
together;  in  the  most  compact  part,  near  the 
bay,  they  are  mostly  a  few  feet  or  yards  separate. 
The  houses  are  good,  frame  or  brick.  There 
are  several  well-furnished  stores,  and  a  consider* 
able  trade  is  carried  on  with  Canada  and  New 
York,  by  means  of  the  lake.  The  principal 
landing  and  harbour  is  in  the  village ;  it  is  term- 
ed by  a  pier  of  logs  and  earth,  150  feet  in  lengthy 
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and  one  or  two  log  and  earth  islands^  to  protect 
the  trading  sloops  that  belong  or  lay  at  the  place. 

The  public  buildings  are  a  court-house,  jail, 
several  churches,  a  bank  (a  branch  of  the  United 
States  is  talked  of,)  barracks,  and  a  university. 
One  of  the  churches  is  of  brick,  just  finished,  and 
cost  22,000  dollars ;  the  pulpit  and  steps  are 
mahogany,  and  the  whole  very  neat.  The  bar- 
racks, built  here  during  the  late  war,  stand  on  a 
commanding  cliff  of  earth,  seventy  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake;  they  are  now  unoccupied.  The 
university  stands  at  the  top  of  the  principal 
street,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
public  square,  and  one  from  the  bay,  on  an  ele- 
vation of  150  feet  above  the  lake.  It  is  a  fine 
building  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  with  seventy 
Sfood  windows  in  IVont,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
handsome  cupola. 

The  court  was  sitting  whilst  1  was  in  town. 
Being  detained  longer  than  I  expected,  waiting 
for  the  steam-boat,  1  had  several  opportunities  of 
witnessing  their  judicial  proceedings.  The  plead- 
ers often  quote  the  common  law  cases  of  En- 
gland, to  give  weight  to  their  arguments.  They 
are  very  plain  :  the  judges  and  counsellors  were 
in  the  conunon  dress  of  citizens.  The  room  is 
furnished  with  ranges  of  seats,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  attend  on  business,  or  curio- 
sity.-   The  strict  decorum  of  an  English  county 
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court  is  but  little  known.  Whilst  causes  of  con- 
siderable interest  were  under  trial,  the  pleaders 
and  clerks  not  absolutely  employed  were  reading 
newspapers,  or  whispering  to  some  acquaintance ; 
and  I  several  times  saw  a  large  can  of  cyder 
brought  in  from  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and 
handed  round  amongst  the  jury.  Kendal,  in  his 
Travels,  American  edition,  says,  speaking  of 
courts  in  New  England,  "  the  judges  sit  witli 
their  hats  off,  whilst  the  spectators  put  theirs  to 
their  intended  use."  1  have  been  in  several 
courts,  in  different  parts,  and  never  recollect  see- 
ing any  but  the  Friends  retain  theirs ;  perhaps 
the  court  he  saw  was  some  petty  one,  or  where 
members  of  that  society  were  numerous. 

The  manners  of  the  people  assembled  at  Bur- 
lington were  convivial.  It  was  court  time,  and 
with  Americans  that  implies  frolicking  time.  All 
the  time  that  could  be  spared  from  the  sessions- 
house  was  spent  in  playing  at  quoits,  ten-pins, 
horse-racing,  and  betting  on  the  weight  of  their 
horses :  in  this  last  amusement,  a  leather  appa- 
ratus is  at  hand,  the  horse  is  led  to  the  hay  scales, 
and  the  bet  or  bets  soon  decided.  I  must  observe, 
that  I  did  not  see  one  man  drunk,  whereas  in. 
Virginia,  at  the  county  courts,  on  the  same  occa- 
sions, one  half  of  thos^  who  attend  are  intoxi- 
cated before  night.  Boarding  at  the  same  house 
as  the  judges,  I  was  witness  to  their  behaviour 
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when  off  the  bench  :  they  are  under  no  restraint, 
but  dine  at  the  ordinary  with  the  other  inmates  of 
the  tavern,  and  mix  in  common  with  them,  smoking 
their  segars^  and  cracking"  jokes  indifferently  with 
all.  After  court  was  over  for  the  day,  a  band  of 
twenty-five  instruments,  amateurs,  performed  in 
the  couit-house ;  the  martial  notes  swelling  on  the 
air,  enlivened  and  added  to  the  pleasures  of  an 
autumnal  evening. 

Price  of  provisions  at  Burlington,  September, 
1817. 

Dol.  Cents. 

Flour 12       0  barrel,  196  lbs. 

Meat 0      9  lb. 

Oats '"     0     30  bushel. 

Wheat 1     35  ditto. 

There  are  no  butchers  shambles,  or  market- 
house,  in  Burlington ;  butchers  kill  an  animal, 
and  dispose  of  it  by  going  their  rounds  with  a 
cart. 

Burlington,  from  its  central  situation,  and  in- 
crease of  trade  during  the  war,  is  said  to  contain 
more  capital  than  any  town  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. The  whole  improvement  of  the  country 
round,  and  all  that  borders  on  the  lake,  is  the 
growth  of  the  last  half  century. 
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Journey  to  Montreal — Plattsburg — St.  John's 
— Hahitans — Lapr  air  ie— Montreal — Indians 
-—Marriages — Buff  a  loes  ha  ited. 

2l'st  Sept.  Sunday.  Having  taken  my  passage 
in  the  steam-boat  Phoenix,  that  calls  at  Burling- 
ton in  its  passage  from  Whitehall,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake^  to  St,  John's,  Lower  Canada,  I  went  on 
board  at  three  this  morning.  Fare  five  dollars, 
including  breakfast  and  dinner.  Distance  seventy- 
five  miles.  By  day-break  we  made  the  Heros, 
several  islands  so  called^  containing  some  fine 
farms,  and  a  population  of  2,000  inhabitants. 
The  morning  was  fine,  and  the  air  clear^  much 
like  a  fine  December  day  in  England,  but  the 
sun  shines  much  warmer  at  mid-day.  The  sho^e 
of  the  lake  is  in  some  places  gentle,  but  mostly 
bold  and  rugged,  particularly  on  the  New  York 
side,  where  it  is  composed  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains. The  whole  scenery  of  farms,  islands,  fo- 
rests and  mountains,  is  delightful.  Passing  the 
south  end  of  the  Heros,  we  stood  in  for  Platts 
burg,  which  place  I  was  anxious  to  see,  it  being 
rendered  famous  by  the  combined  attack  of  the 
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British  land  and  lake  forces,  on  those  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, the  eleventh  of  September,  1814.  We 
only  staid  to  land  and  receive  several  passengers, 
so  that  I  had  but  a  short  view  of  the  town.  Part 
of  a  reg"iment  of  the  line  lies  here ;  1  observed 
their  undress  was  a  dark  grey  jacket  and  a  pair 
of  trowsers.  The  fortifications  are  of  no  great 
strength,  and  the  appearance  of  the  place  hardly 
justifies  Morse's  account  of  it ;  he  says,  "  polite 
circles  may  be  found,  and  the  genteel  traveller  be 
entertained  with  the  luxuries  of  a  sea  port,  a 
tune  on  the  harpsichord,  and  a  philosophical  con- 
versation." In  1790,  Plaltsburg  contained  458 
inhabitants,  in  1810  they  had  increased  to  1,500. 
Passing  Chazy  and  Champlain  settlements,  on 
the  New  York  side,  we  arrive  at  lat.  45°  N. 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  possessions.  Here  the  United  States  have 
nearly  finished  building  a  strong  stone  fortress. 
It  has  nine  sides,  and  will  mount  near  100  can- 
non  on  two  tiers.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  we 
passed  the  British  fort,  situated  on  a  small  flat 
island,  Au  Noix;  hoisted  our  colours  in  passing, 
by  way  of  compliment.  The  river  Sorrel  com- 
mences near  the  boundary,  and  conveys  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  into  the  St.  Lawrence;  its 
shores  on  both  sides  to  St.  John's  are  swampy, 
and  in  forest,  excepting  a  few  farms.  One  of 
the  passengers  informed  me,  "  farms  and  settle- 
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nients  were  thicker  a  way  hack,  where  the  land 
was  liig'her."  Arrived  at  St.  John's,  a  poor  look- 
ing place,  having-  but  one  street  of  log  and  frame 
houses.  On  making  the  wharf,  a  British  custom- 
house officer  came  on  board,  but  we  had  no 
trouble  ;  none  of  our  luggage  undergoing  exami- 
nation, except  where  so  bulky  as  to  create  sus- 
picion. 

The  steam  boat.  Phoenix,  carries  the  mail 
from  New  York  to  Montreal  and  Quebec ;  and 
takes  freight  as  well  as  passengers.  It  is  novr 
the  only  one  on  the  Lake  ;  the  Champlain,  which 
used  to  meet  her  at  Burlington,  being  burnt. 

I  left  St.  John's  immediately  in  one  of  the 
stages  which  are  always  in  attendance  on  the 
steam  boat,  for  Laprairie,  on  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence (distance  twenty-eight  miles,  fare  two  dol- 
lars, twenty-five  cents)  the  road  is  of  clay  and 
mould,  much  cut  up,  and  full  of  holes.  The 
country,  after  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Sorrel,  is 
level,  but  not  swampy,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  It  is  populous,  and  divided  in  right  lines 
by  ditches  or  rail  fences,  into  many  luxuriant 
farms.  The  land  is  excellent,  much  of  it  in 
meadow,  and  more  potatoes  than  I  have  noticed 
growing  in  the  same  distance  any  where  in  Ame- 
rica. Indian  corn  comes  to  little  worth  beyond 
A^  or  45°  N.  lat. 

The  reader  will  recollect  he  is  now  travellingr 
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m  a  British  colony,  or  province,  wrested  from 
France  in  1759,  by  the  British  troops,  under  the 
youthful  and  gallant  General  Wolf;  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  are  of  French  extraction,  still 
speaking'  French,  and  preserving  traits  of  na- 
tional character.  Being  Sunday,  the  young  men 
and  girls  were  dressed  in  their  best,  the  men, 
almost  all,  in  a  jacket  and  trowsers,  of  grey  or 
drab-coloured  cloth,  and  the  girls  with  a  straw 
hat,  trimmed  with  gay  ribbons,  and  a  sort  of 
spencer,  over  a  gown  of  domestic  manufacture 
or  English  print ;  the  doors  of  the  cottages  were 
thronged  with  Sunday  gossips  and  visitors.  At 
some  places  on  the  road  side  stood  the  symbol  of 
Catholicism,  decorated  with  the  ladder,  spear, 
and  crown  of  thorns.  We  arrived  at  Laprairie, 
which  is  a  considerable  place,  about  dusk,  and 
there  being  fifty  or  sixty  travellers,  who  wished 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Montreal,  distant  but 
nine  miles  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  hired  two 
batteatix,  for  twenty-five  cents  each  person,  and 
forthwith  embarked  on  the  bosom  of  that  noble 
river.  The  evening  was  fine,  and  a  full  moon 
shone  upon  the  most  picturesque  night  scenery 
I  had  ever  beheld.  The  rowers  sung  in  chorus 
a  French  song,  at  the  end  of  each  stanza  pausing-, 
whilst  the  steersman  took  it  up  ;  they,  kept  exact 
time  with  their  oars,  as  did  the  steersman  wi  h 
his  paddle ;  these  boats  are  always  steered  with 
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a  paddle,  in  the  Indian  manner.  After  an  hour 
and  a  half's  rowing-  we  arrived  at  Montreal,  whose 
shining-  metal  roofs  had  long  presented  themselves 
to  our  eyes,  in  company  with  several  Americans 
I  put  up  at  Pomeroy's  Montreal  Hotel,  near  the 
principal  landin;^ ;  board  one  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter per  day.  Here  a  dollar  passes  for  five,  and 
an  eagle  for  fifty  shillings  sterling. 

Montreal  was  originally  settled  by  the  French 
about  two  centuries  ago.  The  city,  the  second 
in  commerce  and  population  of  British  America, 
is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  thirty 
miles  long,  and  four  broad  ;  it  has  its  name  from 
a  mountain,  which  lifts  its  verdant  head  in  the 
rear  of  the  town.  The  situation  of  Montreal  is 
excellent,  at  the  head  of  the  ship  navigation  of 
the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  a  fertile  island, 
surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  populating  country, 
and  having  to  the  westward  an  immense  fertile 
and  improving  country  :  opposite  Montreal  the 
river  is  three  miles  wide;  the  town  rises  in  a 
gradual  ascent  from  the  river,  and  is  laid  out  irre- 
gularly; many  of  the  streets  are  narrow:  two 
small  streams  run  through  the  city.  The  houses 
are  two  and  three  stories  high,  built  of  stone,  with 
tinned  roofs,  very  thick  walls,  iron  shutters,  grat- 
ings, and  doors.  No  doubt  all  this  is  convenient 
and  suitable  to  the  climate,  but  to  the  eye  it  has 
a  clumsy  and  gloomy  appearance,  which  is  in- 
p2 
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creased  by  the  immense  stacks  of  chimneys  and 
large  garret  windows,  some  of  the  latter  almost 
large  enough  for  a  small  family  to  live  in !  I  saw 
but  two  brick  houses  in  the  town.  The  suburbs 
are  almost  all  composed  of  one  and  two  story  log 
houses.  Ladders  are  placed  on  most  roofs  where 
they  are  not  fire  proof,  in  many  instances  rotten 
with  age,  and  but  little  to  be  depended  upon  in 
the  hour  of  emergency.  There  are  several  good 
ranges  of  stone  warehouses  near  the  river. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  I  should  estimate 
at  15,000;  they  are  increasing  daily,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  quantity  of  houses  building  in 
different  streets.  The  people  are  a  mixture  of 
Canadians,  British,  and  Americans.  There  are 
several  good  taverns,  and  the  stores  are  full  of 
European  and  India  goods :  they  contain  also 
a  variety  of  articles  for  the  trade  with  the  Indians. 
Auctions  of  cargoes  are  frequent  as  in  the  States. 
Some  few  manufactures  are  established ;  amongst 
others,  a  windmill,  with  horizontal  sails,  for 
grinding  colours  or  oil,  and  several  breweries: 
two  or  three  windmills  for  flour  are  in  the  suburbs; 
I  saw  none  in  the  States. 

Montreal  is  the  emporium  of  the  North  West 
Company,  the  most  extensive  fur  company  in 
America  ;  their  forts,  or  trading  establishments, 
extend  some  thousands  of  miles  west  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.     I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  com- 
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pany,  Mr.  Vandersluys,  that  fifteen  hundred 
people  are  employed  by  them  at  these  establish- 
ments. The  Evvereta,  a  large  ship  for  London, 
was  at  Market  Wharf,  loading-  entirely  with  skins 
and  furs,  which  are  brought  down  the  interior 
rivers  by  Indians  and  whites,  in  The  service  of 
the  Company.  The  morning  after  I  came  here, 
six  or  eight  large  canoes,  manned  by  at  least 
eight  Indians  each,  and  loaded  with  peltry,  ar- 
rived. The  Indians  were  dressed  in  all  their 
finery :  blue  leggings,  trimmed  with  scarlet  list, 
a  gay  printed  shirt,  or  black  or  common  blanket 
thrown  over  their  shoulders,  and  a  gaudy  yarn 
sash  round  their  waists ;  some  had  tlieir  foces 
painted  red  and  black,  &c.  ;  some  had  plates  of 
silver  on,  or  feathers,  and  different  animals'  tails 
stuck  in  their  hats,  and  almost  all  had  pendulous 
ear-rings.  The  women  were  dressed  nearly  the 
same,  excepting  some  of  the  ornaments  in  the 
hat,  and  I  observed  almost  all  wore  a  black  blan- 
ket and  crucifix. 

"  The  canoes  arevery  neatly  made  of  birch  bark, 
having  small  ribs  and  sphnts  of  cedar,  with  cross 
pieces  to  strengthen  them ;  the  bark  is  sowed 
together  with  tlie  stringy  roots  of  the  spruce  tree, 
and  the  seams  caulked  with  pine-tree  gum.  ^' " 
Their  length  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet, 
width  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  depth  perhaps 
three  feet;  they  will  carry  near  four  ton 
*  Carver, 
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weight,  and  yet  are  so  light  that  two  or  four 
Indians  will  carry  them  miles  over  the  portages. 
It  would  be  needless,  and  foreign  from  this  work, 
to  enlarge  on  the  Indians,  or  the  general  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Indian  nations*. 

The  public  buildings  are  strong  and  roomy, 
but  not  elegant.  The  inhabitants  have  lately 
erected,  in  Notre  Dame  Street,  at  the  top  of  the 
Market,  near  the  State-house,  a  monument  to 
Lord  Nelson's  memory  ;  it  is  a  stone  pillar,  near 
thirty  feet  high,  ornamented  with  naval  emblems, 
and  at  the  top  a  statue  of  the  Admiral.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  neat  iron  railing.  The  barracks 
was  formerly  a  Monkish  College;  the  ninety- 
ninth,  an  Irish  regiment,  occupy  them.  One 
of  the  men  told  me  they  had  been  in  the  country 
eight  or  nine  years,  and  expected  soon  to  be 
relieved,  when  as  many  as  chose  would  be  lo- 
cated in  Upper  Canada.  The  Catholic  churches 
are  ornamented  v/ith  the  usual  holy  profusion  of 
pictures,  images,  and  scriptural  subjects  in  stained 
glass.  The  bells  of  these  churches  are  almost 
constantly  tolling  night  and  day,  to  summons  the 
votaries  to  their  numerous  religious  masses  and 
ceremonies.  The  English  church  has  a  fine 
organ  ;  and  there  are  several  other  small  Protes- 
tant congregations  in  the  city.     There  are  also 

*  The  reader  will  find  them  faithfully  pourtrayed  in 
Carver's,  or  Lambert's,  or  Bradbury's  Travels. 
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three  nunneries  and  a  Catholic  college  pr  aca- 
demy, where  students  are  taught  French  and 
Latin.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  es- 
tablished by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  Protestants 
do  not  pay  tythe  or  church  rates. 

There  are  two  market  places  and  market 
houses,  and  a  third  laid  out,  all  in  Paul  Street, 
on  a  line  with  the  river,  and  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. Markets  are  held  every  day.  The  sham- 
bles are  well  supplied  with  meat  at  four-pence  or 
five-pence  sterling  per  pound ;  flour  fifty  shil- 
lings for  1961b.;  vegetables  are  very  dear,  ex- 
cept potatoes,  they  are  one  shilling  per  bushel. 
The  hahitans  (country  people)  bring  quantities 
of  live  sheep,  lambs,  and  fowls  to  market;  fresh 
salmon,  eels,  and  several  sorts  of  river  fish,  par- 
ticularly cat-fish,  are  commonly  in  the  market 
as  is  maple  sugar,  made  by  the  Canadian  farmers. 
Apples  are  small,  but  sweet ;  these,  with  Siberian 
apples,  two  or  three  sorts  of  almost  tasteless 
plums,  a  few  water  melons,  and  ears  of  green 
Indian  corn  for  boiling,  comprize  all  the  articles 
in  the  market  I  observed  worthy  of  note. 

The  climate  is  warm  in  summer,  as  warm,  or 
nearly  so,  as  that  of  the  southern  States  of  the 
Union,  and  very  cold  in  the  winter;  notwith- 
standing this,  the  changes,  though  violent,  sel- 
dom occur ;  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  Ca- 
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nadians  are  mostly  free  from  complaints,  and 
generally  live  to  a  g-ood  old  age.  Nearly  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  European  settlers. 

The  country  people  and  common  people  are  a 
curious  looking-  set  of  men^  they  are  short  in  sta- 
ture ;  their  dress  is  trovvsers,  and  mocasins,  or 
large  boots  of  undressed  leather,  a  frock  coat  or 
jacket,  and  greasy  red  cap  ;  a  short  pipe  is  al- 
ways an  accompaniment,  whether  attending-  the 
market,  driving-  a  cart,  or  pursuing-  any  other 
avocation  ;  many  of  them  wear  comfortables,  or 
yarn  sashes  round  their  waists,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Indians.  In  their  dress  the  better  sort 
of  inhabitants  are  genteel,  and  they  live  expen- 
sively. They  have  few  amusements,  except  in 
the  winter,  when  all  trade,  or  thought  of  it,  is 
laid  aside,  and  a  round  of  pleasure  ensues  :  visit- 
ing, tea  and  dinner  parties,  sleighing,  (the  sleigh 
is  called  a  cariole)  dances  ;  and  sometimes  a  con- 
cert, or  scenic  representation,  present  their  irre- 
sistible attractions.  Curling  matches  are  some- 
times made.  There  is  good  duck  and  snipe 
shooting  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  and  plenty 
of  deer  some  way  in  the  country.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  North  West  Company  have  esta- 
blished a  convivial  society,  called  the  Beaver 
Club,  in  which  the  calamut,  or  pipe  of  peace,  is 
banded  round,  and  the  Indian  manners,  customSj 
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and  language,  closely  imitated.  The  members 
generally  stand,,  but  visitors  have  the  privilege 
of  sitting. 

1  saw  several  French-Canadian  Marriages, 
which,  1  believe,  from  some  superstition,  are  al- 
ways on  JMonday  :  they  have  a  train  of  cabriolets, 
a  clumsy  sort  of  gig,  according  to  the  respect- 
ability or  wealth  of  the  happy  pair  ;  on  returning 
the  bride  rides  first,  and  far  from  appearing  re- 
served on  the  occasion,  she  calls  out  to  her  ac- 
quaintance in  the  street,  or  waves  lier  handker- 
chief in  passing  them  ;  the  market  people,  whom 
they  take  care  to  pass,  greet  thera  with  shouts, 
which  the  party  seem  to  court  and  enjoy. 

The  carts  used  here  are  light,  and  the  body  of 
the  drays  have  a  fall  from  the  shafts,  in  the  man- 
ner of  our  tumbrels.  The  horses  are  small; 
bells  are  fixed  to  their  harness.  Carts  drawn  by 
dojis  are  common  :  I  have  seen  a  landem  do"' 
cart,  the  dogs  harnessed  and  belled  the  same  as 
liorses. 

The  inhabitants  have  several  proposed  plans 
for  beautifying  the  city,  some  of  which  will  no 
doubt  be  adopted,  as  there  is  considerable  riches 
and  public  spirit  in  the  inhabitants.  The  old 
wails  built  round  the  city  in  the  early  part  of  its 
growth,  to  protect  it  from  the  Indians,  are  re- 
inoved;  other  improvements  are  making,  and  a 
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new  street  and  market  at  the  west  end  of  St, 
Paul's  Street  is  buiidins:. 

The  manner  of  washing-  pursued  by  many  of 
the  women  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  West 
Indies.  I  every  day  saw  thirty  or  forty  soldiers' 
wiveSj  and  other  women,  standing  up  to  their 
knees  in  water  in  different  parts  of  the  river, 
washing'  and  beating-  the  clothes  on  large  stones, 
that  lay  conveniently  for  that  purpose  on  the 
margin. 

I  several  times  walked  to  a  small  encampment 
of  miserable  Indians,  who  had  erected  temporary 
wigwams,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Montreal  ; 
they  were  about  the  size  of  a  pig  stye,  a  man 
could  not  stand  upright  in  them  ;  their  fire  for 
cooking  was  made  outside  the  huts.  I  observed 
their  victuals  were  the  offal  of  tlie  market.  In 
trying  to  converse  with  them  I  was  always  an- 
swered "■  Je  ne  parlez  Angloise."  I  cannot 
converse  in  French,  and  consequently  was  foiled 
in  my  attempts  ;  this  occurred  to  me  several  times 
in  asking  questions  of  the  Canadians,  when  the 
same  kind  of  answer  was  given.  I  am  told  these 
Indians  seldom  will  converse  with  one  unknown 
to  them,  who  speaks  English,  even  if  they  under- 
stand the  language,  whereas  one  who  speaks 
French,  to  whom  they  are  most  partial,  is  sure 
to  be  answered  with  the  utmost  civility. 
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The  manners  of  the  Indians  in  and  about  Mon- 
treal, and  accordhig  to  respectable  testimonies, 
generally  where  they  have  been  corrupted  by 
the  traders  is  indifferent.  I  saw  many  intoxicated 
about  the  streets,  some  dreadfully  so,  laying  dead 
drunk  in  the  market.  In  one  instance  I  saw  a 
woman  with  her  head  in  the  channel,  and  her 
long  hair  floating  down  the  dirty  water,  it  was 
near  a  spirit  shop  ;  several  Indians  who  were  going 
in  and  out,  passed  close  to  her,  looked  at  her,  and 
continued  their  progress ;  some  of  the  market 
people  pointed  her  out  to  them^  they  smiled,  and 
took  no  further  notice ;  at  last,  one  of  the  most 
humane  of  the  whites  drew  her  out  and  placed 
her  against  the  wall. 

Connected  to  Montreal,  by,  I  believe,  the  only 
turnpike  in  British  America,  is  the  Indian  town 
of  Lachine,  nine  miles  above  the  city.  It  con- 
tains about  1000  Indians,  who  profess  Catho- 
licism. The  most  industrious  navigate  canoes, 
and  make  canoes,  mocasins,  and  baskets;  but 
many,  both  men  and  women,  lead  an  idle  and 
dissolute  life. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  an  advertisement  posted  up 
in  the  streets  of  Montreal,  that  '*  at  such  a  ta- 
vern yard,  a  male  and  female  butfaloe  would  be 
baited,  by  seven  of  the  fiercest  bull  dogs  that 
could  be  procured,  all  to  be  let  loose  at  once." 
The  fight  took  place,  and  I  heard  from  gentle- 
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men  who  had  witnessed  it,  that  the  male  buffaloe 
alone  beat  the  seven  dogs  easily.  1  saw  both  the 
animals  afterward,  and  observed  that  their  ears 
had  been  completely  bitten  off  in  different  en- 
counters. The  shameless  wretch  who  owned 
them  was  from  the  States,  where  he  had  been 
practising-  the  same  barbarities,  but  I  understood 
with  but  little  encourasrement 
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Voyage  to  Quebec-^  Scener  2/  of  the  River -^Que- 
bec described — Horse  Racing — Curious  Cus^ 
lorn — Information  to  Emigrants — Upper  Ca- 
nada, and  Method  of  Settling  Government 
Lots  in  that  Country. 

27th  September,  Saturday.  An  opportunity 
offering,  to  day  I  took  passage  for  Quebec,  dis- 
tance 170  miles,  in  the  sloop  Coq,  Gerrard  mas- 
ter; fare  ten  shillings,  and  board  per  day,  two 
shilling's  and  sixpence  sterling,  to  live  as  the  cap- 
tain. We  sailed  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^ 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  after  passing  through  noble 
scenery,  the  banks  of  the  river  nearly  level, 
thickly  settled,  and  always  a  church  in  sight,  we 
came  to  anchor  in  the  evening  off  the  town  of 
Sorrel,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sorrel, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  I  found  my  board- 
ing with  the  captain  not  the  best  fare  in  the  worlds 
the  first  meal  to  which  I  sat  down  was  some  sort 
of  salt  fish  and  potatoes,  mixed  up  together  by  a 
dirty  boy,  who  stood  for  cook.  To  the  surprize 
of  Captain  Gerrard,  who  was  very  attentive,  and 
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kept  feeding-  and  ejaculating  his  raptures,  I 
failed,  in  spite  of  my  endeavours  to  swallow  some 
of  it. 

9Sth  September,  Sunday.  Weighed  anchor 
early.  The  same  scenery  as  yesterday  until  we 
came  to  Lake  St.  Francois,  where  the  river 
spreads  out  in  some  places  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
We  stayed  at  Three  Rivers,  a  considerable  place, 
several  hours,  (getting  out  some  of  our  cargo; 
and  proceeding  six  leagues  further  came  to  an- 
chor for  tiie  night.  Our  captain  and  his  Cana- 
dian passengers  amused  themselves  to  night,  in 
playmg  at  cards  till  a  late  hour,  Sunday  being  a 
day  of  pleasure  with  them. 

29iA  September,  Monday.  Very  cold  this 
raornmg.  Getting  under  weigh,  the  banks  of  the 
river  became  gradually  more  rugged  and  pic- 
turesque ;  behind  the  farms  the  land  is  broken 
into  hills  and  mountains.  There  had  been  seve- 
ral frosty  nights,  and  an  Englishman  can  have 
no  conception  of  the  exquisite  beauty  the  first 
frosts  give  to  the  foliage  of  an  American  forest. 
Some  trees  are  brown,  some  crimson,  some  red, 
yellov/,  or  light  green,  and  all  of  them  bright  co- 
lours, which  contrasted  with  the  dark  green  of 
the  pines,  present  a  prospect  very  interesting. 

About  noon  we  approached  Quebec,  but  the 
precipices  of  Wolf's  Cove,  and  the  immense  rock 
of  Cape  Diamond,  prevented  us  seeing  much  of 
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n  before  we  landed.  Several  rafts  lay  in  tlie  cove, 
and  many  British  ships  were  laying-  out  in  the 
stream  ready  to  sail  for  England.  One  that  had 
taken  fire  this  morning  (as  1  afterwards  understood 
through  the  drunkenness  of  one  of  the  seamen) 
was  aground  at  Point  Levy^  opposite  the  city, 
burnt  nearly  to  the  water's  ei\s;e,  and  still  throw- 
ing up  volumes  of  smoke,  present  a  grand  but 
melanclioly  spectacle.  Having  come  to  anchor 
I  parted  with  my  French  friends,  and  hiring  a 
boat,  landed,  and  put  up  at  the  Neptune,  Mr, 
George  Casser,  an  Englisliman,  from  Cumber- 
land board  five  shillings  English  per  da}^ 

Quebec  is  situated  on  a  rock,  at  the  juncture 
of  the  small  river  St.Charles  with  the  St.  Lawrence, 
N.  latitude  46°.  48'.  39".  W.  longitude,  7K  12^ 
6".  It  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1608,  and  in 
1759,  it  was  taken  by  the  English.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Britisth  possessions  in 
America.  The  present  situation  is  very  strong. 
Martello  towers,  strong  stone  walls,  with  ail  the 
intricacies  of  the  modern  art  protect  it  on  the 
land  side ;  towards  the  river  the  ramparts  are 
bristled  with  cannon,  over  the  whole,  at  the  top 
of  the  cape,  the  citadel  rears  its  rugged  and  im- 
pregnable walls.  In  almost  every  part  of  the 
iown  you  see  the  centinel  pacing  his  station,  and 
small  parties  marching  to  relieve  guard.  Near 
400  cannon  are  mounted  on  the  different  worki^ 
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and  it  requires  500  men  at  a  time  to  do  garrison 
duty.  The  present  regiments  here  are  the  60th;, 
76th,  and  lOiJrd,  with  the  first  battaHon  of  Royal 
Artillery.  The  dragoons  have  been  sent  home 
since  the  war. 

The  city  is  in  two  parts,  connected  by  a  wind- 
ing street,  very  properly  called  Mountain  street. 
The  lower  town  is  the  seat  of  commerce,  but 
miserably  crouded.  The  streets  are  narrow^ 
and  in  some,  on  one  side  is  a  row  of  houses,  and 
twenty  feet  off,  on  the  other  side,  the  rock  rears 
its  perpendicular  cliffs  ;  in  other  streets  the  foun- 
dations of  the  houses  are  to  be  seen  iaimediately 
over  the  roofs  of  others.  The  streets  in  the 
lower  town,  some  of  them,  are  ancle  deep  in 
dirt,  I  believe  they  are  paved  ;  in  and  near  the 
market,  where  it  was  cleaner,  I  saw  they  were. 

The  upper  town  is  more  roomy  and  very  clean, 
but  much  of  the  town,  St.  John's,  and  St.  Roque's 
suburbs,  is  out  of  the  gates.  The  houses,  as  at 
Montreal,  are  of  stone,  many  of  them  plaistered, 
and  one  degree  more  elegant.  Here  is  not  so 
much  iron  used,  but  tin  covered  roofs,  fire-proof 
stores,  and  log  houses,  in  the  suburbs  are  com- 
mon. The  steps  and  cellars  projecting  into  the 
streets  are  a  great  nuisance. 

In  1784,  Quebec  contained  6,472  inbabitants, 
now  with  the  garrison  and  suburbs,  there  must 
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bc>  Sit  least  20,000  of  a  mixed  race,  French,  and 
many  Scotch,  Irish,  aiul  Eng-lish. 

The  trade  of  Quebec  is  considerable,  and  in- 
creasing'. The  stores  in  Moiintain-sireet  ars 
handsomer  than  those  of  Montreal,  but  not  better 
furnished. 

The  public  buildings  are  plain  stone  structures, 
intended  more  for  use  than  ornament,  exceipt  the 
churches,  they  are  large  and  have  very  handsome 
interiors.  The  Episcopalian  Church  is  an  exten- 
sive-boilding,  in  the  Upper  Town;  at  the  time 
I  was  here,  it  was  undergoing-  a  thorough  repair. 
There  are  two  convents. 

Besides,  the  present  extensive  barracks,  for- 
merly a  Jesuits  college,  within  the  v;alls,  ground 
is  staked  out  for  new  barracks  to  contain  4,000 
rnen. 

The  markets,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  in 
the  Upper  and  one  in  the  Lower  Town,  are  well 
supplied,  and  held  every  day.  Meat  four-pence 
to  five-pence  per  pound,  flour  fifty  shilhngs  per 
barrel,  vegetables  as  at  Montreal  A  new  market- 
house  was  built  in  the  Upper  Town  of  a  clumsy 
appearance,  this  has  been  removed,  and  the  old 
wooden  shambles  near  the  hay-market,  are  in- 
dicted as  a  nuisance.  Numbers  of  habitansf 
attend  market  every  day  with  their  farming  pro- 
duce and  vegetables,  and  dispose  of  thenn  frairn 
their  carts. 
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The  climate  here  is  colder  than  at  Montreal, 
the  ice  on  the  first  of  October  was  as  thick  as  a 
crown  piece,  and  a  slight  fall  of  snow  lay  upon 
a  field  of  uncut  and  green  oats_,  on  the  heights. 
Evenings  and  mornings  I  found  a  stove  indispen- 
sable. My  landlord  informs  me  they  often  have 
sleighing  by  the  end  of  October ;  sometimes  it 
continues  tine  throuii:h  November  and  the  first 
part  of  December;  then  winter  conies  pitiless 
and  lasts  till  May.     The  people  are  health.y. 

Soup  and  mutton  are  much  used  at  meals,  and 
at  breakfast  and  tea,  meat,  liot  or  cold,  is  always 
placed  on  the  table.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to 
be  highly  social.  They  have  annual  races,  which 
occurred  whilst  I  was  in  the  city.  The  race- 
ground  is  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  tlie 
course  is  over  the  very  ground  on  which  the  bat- 
tle was  foug-ht  which  decided  the  fate  of  Quebec. 
It  is  a  fine  situation  for  tlie  purpose.  The  races 
are  conducted  in  the  English  style  in  every  par- 
ticular ;  a  purse  is  given  by  the  governor,  and 
others  made  up  by  individuals.  The  officers  of 
the  garrison  and  citizens  enter  into  the  sport  with 
spirit,  but  I  attended  several  times,  and  never 
recollect  seeing  above  one  or  two  Canadians  on 
the  grounds.  In  the  winter  there  is  occasional 
theatricals,  concerts,  and  assemblies. 

Here  is  a  curious  custom,  which  is  common 
ijjrough  the  i^roviuces^  of  paying  a  visit  to  any 
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Old  gentleman^  uno  marries  a  young'  wife.  The 
young-  men  assemble  at  souie  friends  houses  and 
disi^uise  themselves  as  satyrs,  negroes,  sailors, 
old  men,  CatliOiic  priests,  &c.  &c.  having  pro- 
vided a  coBln,  and  larg-e  paper  laniliorns,  in  the 
evening-  they  sally  out.  The  ccflin  is  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  of  the  men,  and  the  lanthorns 
are  lighted  and  placed  at  the  top  of  poles  ;  fol- 
lowed by  a  motley  group,  they  proceed  towards 
the  dwelling"  of  the  new^  married  couple,  perform- 
ing discordantly  on  drums,  fifes,  bonis,  and  tin 
pols,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace.  Wiien 
they  arrive  at  the  house  of  the  offender  against, 
and  hardy  invader  of,  the  laws  of  love  and  na- 
ture ;  the  coffin  is  placed  down,  and  a  mock  ser- 
vice is  began  to  be  said  over  the  supposed  body. 
In  this  stage  of  the  affair^  if  Benedict  invites  them 
into  his  house  and  entertains  them,  he  hears  no 
more  of  it.  If  he  keeps  his  doors  shut,  they  re- 
turn night  after  night,  every  time  with  a  fresh 
ludicrous  composition,  as  his  courtship,  or  will, 
which  is  read  over  with  emphasis,  bj  one  of  the 
frolicking  party,  who  frequently  pauses,  whilst 
they  salute  the  ears  of  the  persecuted  mortal  with 
their  music  and  shouting.  This  course  is  gene- 
rally repeated  till  they  tire  him  out,  and  he  com- 
mutes with  them  hy  giving,  perhaps,  five  pounds 
towards  the  frolic,  and  five  pounds  for  the  poor. 
A  frolic  of  this  sort  occurred  whilst  I  stayed 
q2 
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here,  the  parties  eompased  of  young  tradesmen, 
dressed  at  tiie  Neptune.  The  case  was  an  old 
man.  Monsieur  Ballet,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Assemyy,  had  married  his  servant  maid.  He 
resisted  the  custom,  and  refused  them  admission  ; 
they  repeated  their  music  and  dialog-ues  every 
night ;  he  employed  constables,  who  were  inti- 
midated, and  dare  not  seize  his  motley  and  inve- 
terate annoyers,  who  were  always  attended  by  a 
number  of  sailors  and  citizens,  favourable  to  the 
frolic.  M.  Ballet  applied  to  the  mayor,  and 
eaased  a  hand-bill  to  be  issued,  announcing-  a  re- 
ward for  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  the 
disturbers.  The  same  night  they  attended  again, 
and  a  file  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  disperse  them. 
In  a  few  nights  they  haunted  him  again,  and  M. 
Ballet  finding  further  contention  vain,  paid  a  sum 
of  money  and  the  affair  dropped.  The  finish  of 
this  affair  I  had  from  a  gentleman  of  Quebec, 
who  embarked  with  me  for  England.  I  should 
have  observed,  that  the  first  people  of  the  city, 
and  the  officers  of  the  garrison  enjoy,  and  secretly 
encourage  these  proceedings. 

The  country  round  Quebec  is  populous,  and 
covered  with  fine  farms  and  villages.  From  the 
heights  at  the  back  of  the  Upper  Town  is  a  grand 
view  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  i's  shipping, 
Point  Levy,  the  dibtaut  fertile  island  of  Orleans, 
and  the  populous  villages  on  the  left  across  the  river 
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St.  CliaHes,  extending  tlr.eir  white  cottages  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  vrhole  scene  is  highly 
beautiful,  and  presents  a  pict'dre  on  an  extensive 
and  ma"'nihcent  scale,  such  as  is  seldoiB  to  be 
seen. 

The  city  is  improving',  three  large  steam  boats 
ply  up  and  down  the  St.  Lav»rence,  between  it 
and  Montreal,  and  one  is  established  as  a  ferry 
across  to  Point  Levy.  Banks  are  about  to  be 
established  here,  and  at  ?>lontreal.  On  account 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  streets  and  lowness  of 
the  houses,  neither  Quebec  or  Montreal  would 
rank  more  than  second  rate  towns  in  the  States. 
In  point  of  convenience  and  beauty  they  are  far 
inferior  to  Cincinnati,  (Ohio),  or  Lancaster, 
(Pennsylvania).  Many  Indians  \vho  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  Quebec,  are  always  strolling  about  the 
streets  disposing  of  mocasins,  sashes,  and  baskets, 
some  settled  near  i\\Q.  town  have  good  houses  and 
farms. 

There  is  little  opening  at  Quebec  or  jMontreal 
for  emigrants,  but  I  believe  some  tine  one  for 
both  mechanics  and  farmers,  in  Upper  Canada, 
One  great  obstacle  to  many  in  settling  in  or  near 
Qu-ebec  or  Montreal,  is  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  French  lEinguage  ;  no  person  can  carry  on 
business  without  such  knovvleds-e,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  Upper  Canada,  where  all  the  settlers 
are  either  British   or  Americans.      Near  5O0O 
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emigrants  from  England^  Scotland^  and  Ireland, 
arrived  at  Quebec  within  the  last  year.  The 
price  of  mechanics  labour  is  from  7s.  6d.  to  \0s. 
sterling,  per  day ;  stone  masons,  painters,  and 
carpenters  get  7s.  6d.  per  day. 

I  saw  and  conversed  with  several  emigrants 
who  were  comfortably  settled  m  the  upper  coun- 
try ;  from  them  I  learnt,  that  some  land  in  good 
situations,  though  somewhat  remote  from  the 
present  settlements,  may  be  obtained  for  nothing 
but  the  fees,  provided  the  person  applying  settles 
thereon. 

Good  kind,  in  better  situations,  sells  for  from 
two  to  five  dollars  uncleared,  and  from  five  to 
tv/en'y  cleared  and  improved.  Labourers  wages 
are  from  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  per  month, 
and  tjieir  board.  There  are  no  compact  towns 
of  any  great  size  in  Upper  Canada ;  it  being 
yet  a  very  young  country,  the  iidiabitants 
find  it  most  to  their  interest  to  pursue  farm- 
ing ;  York  and  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario  are 
the  principal.  The  townships  are  laid  out  in  se- 
veral miles  square,  as  in  the  United  States,  All 
kinds  of  small  grain,  vegetables,  apples,  pears, 
and  cherries,  do  well,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Detroit.  The  common  price  of  vvlieat  is,  from 
bs.  to  7s.  per  bushel,  corn  2s.  Gd.  per  bushel,  rye 
Ss.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  pork  30s.  per  cwt.     Ar- 
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tides  of  luxury  from  Europe,  and  the  West  and 
East  Indies,  are  veiy  dear. 

Two  emig-rant  fanners  lodged  at  my  quarters, 
they  had  been  settled  in  Upper  Canada,  but  dis- 
liked it  and  the  country  altogeiher,  ond  were 
come  on  to  Quebec,  iQ  embark  for  Britain.  One 
of  them  was  drunk  every  night.  In  tiie  other  I 
saw  nothing-  amiss.  They  urged  nothing  of 
weight  against  Upper  Canada.     Tiie  drunkard 

said    it    was    "■  a  d d    wild  country,    full   of 

yankies  and  agues ;"  and  both  agreed  that  home 
was  home,  and  that  there,  was  nothing-  like  home 
■&^iev  all  ! 

The  government  of  the  provinces  is  of  a  mixed 
nature,  'civil,  and  military,  depending-  on  orders 
from  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  government 
taxes  whatever,  and  the  town  and  county  taxes 
do  not  exceed  one  penny  in  the  pound  sterling-, 
on  real  property,  consequently  the  Canadians  are 
a  vei'y  loyal  people.  The  protestant  religion  is 
established  by  law  in  Upper  Canada,  and  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  land  is  set  apart,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  maintenance  of  an  Episcopa- 
lian clergy. 

The  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
is  estim.ated  at  500,000  inhabitants. 

The  terms  on  vvhich  tt  settlement  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  wilds,  are  as  follows  : 

''  First.     Every   person   that    wants  a  lot  of 
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200  acres,  (for  no  one  person  can  g-et  more  from 
the  King-)  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  His 
IMajesty,  before  some  of  His  IMajesty's  justices 
of  the  peace,  a  certificate  of  which  he  must  pro- 
cure. 

''  Secondly.  He  must  g'o  to  the  King-'s  a^ent 
respecting-  land,  shew  him  the  certificate,  and 
inform  !iim  of  his  wish  to  obtain  a  lot  for  settle- 
ment, the  agent  will  point  out  those  lots  not 
engaged,  and  ihe  person  applying  may  tlien  take 
bis  choice. 

"  Thirdly.  He  must  pay  the  agent  thirty- 
seven  dollars  and  a  half,  for  which  a  receipt  is 
given. 

"  Fourthly.  He  must,  witliin  the  term  of  two 
years,  clear,  fit  for  cultivation,  and  fence  ten 
acres  of  the  lot  obtained,  and  build  a  house,  a 
least  sixteen  feet  by  twenty  feet,  of  logs,  or 
frame,  with  a  shingle  roof.  He  inust  also  cut 
down  all  the  timber  in  front,  and  the  whole 
width  of  the  lot,  thirty-three  feet  of  which  must 
be  cleared  smooth  and  left  for  half  of  the  public 
road.  The  cutting-  the  timber  for  the  road,  i^ 
omitted  as  a  settling-  duty  on  lots  olT  the  main 
road. 

"  Fifthly.  He  must,  with  or  without  a  family, 
be  an  actual  settler  on  the  said  lot,  within  and  at 
ihe  end  of  two  years. 

*'  When  all  things  are  done,  (no  matter  how 
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soon)  the  agent  will  give  a  certificate  of  the  same^ 
which  must  be  taken  to  the  land  office  in  York^ 
upon  which  the  settler  will  get  a  deed  of  gift 
from  the  King.  The  tliirty-seven  dollars  and  a 
half,  called  the  fees^  cover  the  expences  of  sur- 
veying and  giving  it  out  *." 

*  View  of  Upper  Canada,  by  M.  Sjnith,  Anier.  Edit. 
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Leave  Quebec  on  ni^  Return  to  the  Stales — De- 
scription  of  the  Countri/  and  People  on  Lake 

y  Champlain — Lansingburg  —  Troif—Alhan}/ — 
Emigrants — Fine  Steam  Boat — Sccncri/  of 
the  Hudson— -Arrive  at  jVe^o  York — Embark. 

'  blh  October,  Sundai/,  At  four  o'clock  this 
Korniiig  I  took  passage  for  Montreal,  in  the 
steam  boat  Malsliam,  Captain  Dioge  ;  this  boat 
is  very  large.  Contrary  to  the  universal  practice 
in  the  States^  she  is  divided  into  three  parts^  the 
forecastle  fare  1 5s.  the  fore  cabin  20s.  (in  these 
passengers  find  themselves)  and  the  cabin  31. 
sterling,  found  in  every  luxury  but  wine.  We 
proceeded  to  Three  Rivers,  where  we  came  to 
anchor,  the  night  being  too  hazy  to  risk  prose- 
cuting the  passage.  Our  passengers  consisted  of 
Canadians,  French,  Americans,  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch.  Several  of  the  four  last  named 
amused  themseh.'es  by  singing  songs  of  an  inde- 
cent tendency ;  some  gentlemen  begged  they 
would  desist,  as  it  was  Sunday,  but  in  vain;  these 
facetious  sons  of  Momus  insisted,  that  "  Sunday 
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did  (lot  extend  so  far."  There  was  an  old  Ame- 
rican loyalist  amongst  the  number,  who  was  taken 
with  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga;  in  the  course  of 
conversation  he  observed  "  it  was  a  bad  affair 
for  him  that  he  chose  the  tory  side;  v»'hen  Bur- 
g'oyne  marched  with  his  army  into  the  States, 
considering  the  independance  of  the  Colonics 
must  be  lost,  he  drove  ail  his  cattle  into  the  Bri- 
tish camp,  and  left  a  fine  estate,  which  by  the 
future  events  of  tiiat  time  became  scqiiestered/' 
lie  was  as  jovial  as  any  on  board,  and  still  retains 
his  loyal  ideas. 

Qtli  October,  JSJondcuj.  To  day  we  staid 
some  time  at  Sorrel,  unloading  goods.  Both 
Three  Rivers  and  Sorrel  are  considerable  tovvns, 
each  inhabited  by  two  or  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, Catholic  and  Protestant,  many  of  them 
civilized  Catholic  Indians,  who  acquire  a  living 
by  making  canoes.  They  are  not  increasing 
places.  Three  Rivers  contains  a  small  nunnery. 
In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Montreal,  and  I 
went  to  ray  former  lodgings. 

'Sth  October,  Wednesda?/.  To  day  I  left 
?Jontreal  on  ray  return  to  the  States.  The  wind 
blowing  fresh  down  the  river,  I  could  not  get  a 
boat  to  take  me  to  Laprairie,  but  with  tvv»  gen- 
tlemen hired  a  canoe,  and  crossed  below  the  island 
of  St.  Helen's.  The  navigation  was  rapid  and 
difficult,  our  canoe,  which  was  a  very  small  one^ 
formed  out  of  a  log,  repeatedly  striking  the  rocky 
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bottom  or  sticking-  fast.  We  landed  at  LoiigiieiJ, 
a  small  place,  nine  miles  east  of  Lbprairie.  Be- 
ings ail  going  on  to  St.  John's  we  hired  a  two 
horse  stage,  and,  after  a  tedious  journey  over  a 
miserable  road^  bad  at  all  limes,  but  very  bad 
now  from  a  few  recent  showers  of  rain,  arrived 
there  late  at  nigiit.  I  put  up  at  the  King's  Arms, 
and  there  heard  that  the  PhoBnix,  steam  boat,  the 
only  one  on  the  lake,  had  burst  her  boiler  ;  luckily 
no  mischief  had  ensued  to  the  passengers.  I  fell 
in  company  with  Mr.  S.  Bent,  a  gentleman  from 
Massachusets,  going  (o  Burlington,  and  thence  to 
Alb?.ny,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  his  company,  and  ^Ye  agreed  for 
our  passage  to  Burlington,  on  board  the  schooner 
Jacob  Barker,  Captain  Clark.  She  was  to  sail 
in  the  morning.  Fare  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents, 
board  seventy-five  cents  per  day. 

9th  October,  Thursday  Sailed  at  eleven 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  passed  the  Isle  au  Noix 
by  one  o'clock.  The  fort  is  a  poor  one,  being 
little  else  but  earth ;  the  barracks  are  of  wood,  of 
a  shabby  appearance,  except  the  navy  barracks, 
which  are  neat.  Three  or  four  gun-boats  lay  at 
the  fort,  and  the  frame  of  a  large  ship  has  been 
on  the  stocks,  without  any  progress,  since  the  war. 
A  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is^  that  each 
power  shall  keep  but  one  armed  gun-boat  on  the 
lake. 
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The  channel  here  is  intricate,  and  our  vessel 
being  loaded  with  plaister,  drew  ten  feet  water, 
and  threw  up  the  mud  in  our  wake^  we  grounded 
once  and  stuck  fast ;  but  our  vessel  being-  pro- 
vided with  a  pecuiiar  kind  of  keel,  Vkliich  could 
be  drawn  up  several  inches,  we  soon  g-ot  her  oIl 
Eutertng-  tiie  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
mailing'  ail  night,  we  arrived  at  Burlington  bv 
breakfast  next  morning*. 

One  of  the  men  on  board  the  scliooiier,  had 
been  last  season  with  a  company,  cutting  lumber 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  rafting  it  down  to  Quebec. 
He  had  twenty  dollars  per  month.  They  had  to 
find  their  own  provisions,  i.  e.  hunt  and  fish  for 
them.  He  gives  the  Canadian  raftsmen  a  bad 
character  for  idleness3  (perhaps  not  altogether  to 
be  depended  on)  and  says,  that  in  the  greatest 
dangers,  such  as  passing  rapids,  they  will  leave 
their  oars,  and  fall  on  their  knees  to  pray  to  some 
favourite  sanU  ! 

lOth  October,  Friday.  Mr.  Bent  having  a 
light  Yankee  waggon  and  horse  here,  after  break- 
fast we  started  for  Albany,  distant  about  140 
sn?les.  Our  road  lay  by  the  side  of  the  lake, 
through  a  fine  farming  country  of  excellent  inter- 
vals, and  many  hills  cultivated  to  the  tops,  the 
scenery  delightful,  and  varying  every  moment. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  the  mountains  were 
rugged,  and  their  tops  covered  with  snow.  We 
staid  for  the   night  at  Vergennes,  a  villagis  of 
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about  1,000  inhabitants,  tv/enty-one  miles  from 
Burlington. 

llth  October,  Saturday.  This  clay's  ride  we 
found  the  country  cultivated,  but  more  rugged 
tha-n  yesterday.  Slept  at  Fairhaven,  a  village 
sixty-fonr  miles  from  Burlington. 

Ivly  travelling  companion  is  a  true  Yankee, 
very  careful  of  his  nioney^  and  knows  how  to  go 
the  nearest  way  to  work.  In  stopping  to  bait  he 
orders  four  cents'  worth  of  hay,  and  six  or  eight 
cents'  worth  of  cats,  seldom  exceeding  that 
amount,  which  is  seven-pence  or  eight-pence 
sterling,  and  seems  to  be  quite  sufficient.  His 
horse  costs  him,  per  twenty-four  hours,  about 
fifty  or  sixty  cents. 

\2th  October,  Simdai/.  A  hilly,  but  fertile 
and  well  settled  country,  through  Grenvilie  and 
Salem,  two  handsome  growing  towns  In  the 
afternoon  we  entered  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  slept  at  Jackson,  a  new  township  lately  laid 
out,  distant  from  Burlington  102  mil.es,  and  forty 
from  Albany. 

\Sth  October,  Monday.  This  morning,  wdiere 
tve  breakfasted,  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  been 
at  Uttica  in  the  Mohawk,  described  the  land  in 
that  vicinity  as  very  fertile,  and  the  country 
flourishing;  he  says,  that  the  farm  houses  and 
barns  are  large  and  substantial,  of  brick,  and  as 
good  as  in  any  part  of  the  States,  which  account 
is  probable,  when  we  consider  that  Uttica  is  the 
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central  town  of  a  district,  which  before  tlie  year 
1785  had  not  a  sing-ie  white  inhabitant,  and  now 
contains  numerous  towns  and  villages,  and  above 
300,000  white  people  ^ 


*  The  increase  of  the  population  of  the  counties  compos- 
ing this  district  of  country,  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table,  copied  from  the  United  State  Census  of  ISOO  and 
iSlO. 


Oneida-  •  •  • 

Lewis  •  •    -  ■ 
Jefferson  •  • 
Lav/rence  •  • 
Madison   •  • 
Chenango 
Cayuga    •  • 
Menecat .. . 
Ontario  .  •  • 
Broome    • » 
Tioga    • '  •  • 
Cortlandt  •  • 
Onondago 
Steuben    . . 
Alleghany 
Gennessee 
Niagara    . . 
Cataraugue 
Chatauqua 


The  counties  marked  with  a  star  have  been  erected  off  the 
others  since  1800, 


1800. 

1810. 

22,047 

33,828 

* 

6,4-30 

« 

15,144 

* 

7,894. 

* 

25,144 

15,666 

21,702 

21,638 

29,840 

« 

16,609 

12,584 

42,026 

* 

8,129 

7,406 

7,899 

« 

8,793 

10,228 

26,072 

1,788 

7,24S 

* 

1,942 

* 

12,644 

* 

6,132 

* 

458 

» 

2,381 

91,355 

280,310 

240    Country  and  People  on  Lake  Champlain. 

The  country  was  more  populous  to  daj^  and 
we  met  many  waggons  from  Albany  and  Troy, 
going  to  Whitehall,  a  port  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  different  parts  of  Vermont :  I  think  we 
passed  200  in  a  few  miles.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  Yankee  Waggons^  all  used  here  are  what 
are  called  Dutch  Avaggons ;  they  are  of  simple 
construction,  the  body  is  like  a  long  shallow  box, 
the  sides  straight^  and  about  a  foot  high  ;  they 
are  worked  by  a  pole  and  a  pair  of  light  hardy 
horses.  No  name  or  place  of  abode  is  placed  on 
waggons  or  carts  in  any  pari  of  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  needed,  as  they  are  almost 
always  owned  by  the  person  driving,  who,  as  far 
as  1  have  seen,  are  civil  and  accommodating. 

This  part  of  New  York  and  Vermont  State, 
in  which  we  have  been  travelling,  is  a  broken 
country  with  many  fine  fertile  vales.  Though 
hilly,  few  stones  appear  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  extensive  range  of  mountains  from 
which  Yermo'.it  has  its  name,  were  almost  always 
in  sight.  The  timber  is  chesnut,  walnut,  oak, 
maple,  beech,  cherry,  birch,  also  sassafras,  su- 
mach, &c.  Numerous  springs  supply  the  inha- 
tants  with  excellent  water.  Game  and  wild  ani- 
mals are  by  no  means  frequent,  having  been 
either  destroyed,  or  driven  off  to  the  westward. 
The  roads  and  bridges  in  Vermont  are  much  im- 
proved of  late  years  but  are  indifferent  in  some 
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townships^,  each  town  taking  care  of  the  road  that 
runs  through  it.  Before  we  enter  the  State  of 
New  York^  the  road  becomes  excellent  turnpike, 
composed  of  gravel  and  some  cla}^ ;  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Union.  At  the  taverns,  the  ac- 
commodation is  good  ;  charges  twenty-five  and 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  meal ;  there  arc 
plenty  of  dishes^  preserves,  &c.  ;  one  or  two 
dishes  are  peculiar  to  New  England,  and  always 
on  the  table,  toast  dipped  in  cream  and  punipldn 
pie.  We  w^ere  almost  always  waited  upon  at 
meals  by  the  landlord's  daughter,  or  one  of  the 
household,  neatly  dressed,  and  blooming  in  health 
and  beauty,  in  which  the  Northern  States  excel  ; 
indeed  I  think  the  ladies  of  New  England  are 
positively  almost  as  handsome,  and  have  nearly 
as  clear  red  and  white  as  our  English  fair. 

The  manners  of  the  people  are  independent;, 
but  always,  when  treated  civilly,  accommodating 
and  attentive.  Nine-tenths  of  the  houses  are 
frame,  having  comfortable  and  plain  furnished 
interiors.  The  farms  are  conducted  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  other  States;  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
flax,  hemp,  all  succeed  abundantly  ;  dwarf  Indian 
corn  does  well,  and  few  farmers  are  without  a 
iield,  between  which  pumpkins  are  commonly 
grown ;  besides  the  use  that  is  made  of  them  for 
pies,  pumpkins  are  boiled  with  potatoes  to  fatten 
liogs.  Potatoes  are  very  generally  grown  in 
R 
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heaps  or  hills  about  a  yard  asunder.  Buck  wheat 
is  much  cultivated.  The  farmers  were  all  busy 
reaping  their  corn  harvest. 

On  approaching  Albany,  three  or  four  miles 
before  we  reach  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  we  rise 
to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  have  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  windings  of  that  river  and  the 
Mohawk,  through  an  amazing  extent  of  country, 
studded  with  farms  and  villages,  interspersed  with 
the  remains  of  the  forest,  and  ranges  of  hills. 
Far  off  to  the  northward,  the  eye  is  carried  along 
a  range  of  mountains  till  they  are  lost  in  the 
mists  of  the  horizon.  Near  sun-set,  we  arrived 
at  Lansingburg,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. It  consists  principally  of  one  wide  street, 
about  a  mile  in  length ;  the  houses  and  stores 
are  most  of  them  of  brick ;  it  contains  2,000 
inhabitants.  Leaving  Lansingburg,  we  proceed 
three  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
which  is  here  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  varied  with  fertile  islands,  and  arrive  at 
Troy,  the  third  commercial  town  in  the  State  of 
New  York ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  rising  to 
importance,  being-  well-built,  compact,  and  at 
the  head  of  light  sloop  navigation.  The  site  of 
Troy  was  occupied  as  a  farm,  in  1787 ;  now 
here  is  a  thriving  well-built  town  of  5,000  inha- 
bitants.   Passing  through  Troy,  we  crossed  the 
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Hudson,  and  after  a  drive  of  six  miles,  arrived 
at  Mr.  Moody's  tavern.  Market  Street,  Albany, 
where  we  staid. 

Albany  was  first  settled  in  1614,  by  the 
Dutch,  as  a  trading  post  with  the  Indians.  In 
1664,  along  with  the  whole  country,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Enghsh,  and  the  settlement 
and  fort,  then  called  Orange,  received  its  present 
name  in  honour  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  in  16S6, 
it  received  its  city  charter,  which  is  the  oldest  of 
any  in  the  United  States  *. 

Albany  is  the  legislative  capital  of  New  York^ 
and  may  justly  be  considered  as  "  unrivalled 
in  its  situation ;"  distant  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  160  miles,  and  at  the  head  of  the  sloop 
navigation  of  the  Hudson,  it  commands  an  ex- 
tensive back  country  trade,  not  only  with  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  the  State,  but  with  part  of 
Vermont  and  Upper  Canada.  It  is  laid  out  in 
streets  extending  along  the  river,  and  others 
crossing  these ;  the  site  of  the  city  rising  about 
two  hundred  feet,  one  mile  from  the  river.  Quay 
Street  is  about  thirty  feet  wide,  the  houses  front 
the  river;  this  street  is  built  throughout  with 
handsome  four  story  brick  stores;  at  the  quay, 
vessels  load  and  unload  with  the  greatest  facility. 
Court  Street  and  Market  Street,  are  long  and 
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handsome,  of  an  irregular  width  and  direction, 
they  are  full  of  good  shop^.  Pearl  Street  is  a 
handsome  width,  with  many  good  houses,  but  it 
is  disfigured  by  some  old  Dutch  gables,  and  red 
pantiles.  State  Street,  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
is  a  noble  street,  crossing  these  and  some  others, 
it  rises  up  the  gentle  bank  of  the  river,  and  is 
from  100  to  ISO  feet  wide.  The  houses  of 
Albany  are  four-fifths  of  brick,  three  or  four 
stories  high ;  the  shops  are  as  well  stored  with 
goods,  and  the  wharfs  present  as  much  pro- 
portionate bustle  as  those  of  Boston,  New  York, 
or  Philadelphia. 

"  In  1812,  50  large  sloops  belonging  to  Albany. 

60  •  •  •  •  ditto .  •  •  •  ditto Troy  and  Lan- 

singburg. 
26  •  •  •  •  ditto  •  •  •  •  ditto ......  New  York,  &c. 

70 . . .  .ditto . . .  .ditto New  Jersey  and 

the  Eastern 

Amounting  to  206  States. 

Including  twenty  schooners,  paid  wharfage  duty  by  the 
year  ;  besides  these,  150  sloops  and  schooners  paid  transi- 
tory trading  visits  the  same  year  *.'* 

The  trade,  since  that  time,  is  very  much 
increased;  above  125,000  quarters  of  wheat 
are  exported  yearly,  besides  every  other  sort 
of  farming  produce  to  a  great  amount.    Manu- 

*  Spafford,    . 
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factures  of  tobaccO;,  chocolate,  cast  and  wrought 
iron,  and  brass,  leather,  and  wood,  are  m  success- 
ful operation.     There  are  five  breweries,  several 
distilleries^  batteries,  chandlers'  works,  and  ship- 
yards ;  and   in  the  neighbourhood,    many  grist 
and  saw  mills,  and  small  manufactures. 
fk  The  public  buildings  and  churches  are  nume- 
rous.    The  capitol,  and  one  other  state  building', 
both  recently  finished,  in  the  public  square,  are 
large  and  handsome.     The  churches  are  ten  in 
number,  built  of  either  brick  or  stone,  having  a 
short  tower,  surmounted  with  a  wooden  cupola, 
instead  of  spire.     The   principal  religions  are 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Catholic, 
Methodists,  Friends,  Reformed  Dutch,  and  sece- 
ders  therefrom.    The  public  buildings,  companies, 
and  works  besides,  are,  three  banks,  whole  capi- 
tal 1,S80,0C0  dollars  ;   one  insurance  company, 
capital  500,000  dollars  ;  a  new  jail,  alms-house, 
mechanics'  hall,  three  masonic  lodges^  Uranian 
hall,  Bible  society,  Washington  benevolent  so- 
ciety, humane  society,  public  library,   museum, 
theatre,  Vauxhall,  a  State  and  United  States  arse- 
nal, two  powder  houses,  two  market  houses,  ex- 
tensive United  States  barrack,  a  Scotch  and  an 
Irish  emigrant  society  for  the  relief  of  their  re- 
spective countrymen,  a  Lancasterian  school  just 
finished,  it  is  an  excellent  three-story  brick  build- 
ing, several  volunteer  companies  of  fire- men,  a 
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team  ferry  company,  a  reservoir  of  hewn  stone 
near  the  capitol,  which  supphes  the  citizens  with 
excellent  spring  water. 

The  streets  are  well  lighted,  and  mostly  well 
paved,  having  side  walks,  but  cellars  and  pali- 
sades project  in  some  places,  and  present  nume- 
rous pitfalls  to  the  unwary.  .  That  nuisance  of 
some  other  American  towns,  "  herds  of  pig's," 
are  permitted,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  authoritiea. 

The  dress,  manners,  and  customs,  are  as  m 
other  principal  towns.  The  Dutch  part  of  the 
population  are  said  not  to  be  famous  for  their 
hospitality,  perhaps  it  is  an  unjust  slander.  Edu- 
cation is  well  attended  to  by  individuals  and  the 
State  ;  Dutch  schools  are  discontinued. 

Albany  contained  6,020  inhabitants  in  1797; 
in  1810,  the  census  gave  9,356 ;  in  1813,  they 
had  increased  to  12,000*;  and  now,  1817,  can 
be  little  short  of  14,000.  This  city  flourished 
much  during  the  late  v/ar ;  now  it  is  rather 
stationary,  but  it  must  rise  to  great  importance  ; 
and  I  think  with  Mr.  Spafford,  that  Albany 
Colonic,  an  incorpoi-atcd  suburb  of  Albany,  Troy, 
Lansingburg,  with  the  neighbouring  villages, 
will,  at  some  future  time,  be  one  great  comnier- 
cial  mart. 

The  view  from  Albany  across  the  river,  near 

.*  Spufford, 
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half  a  mile  wide^  is  delightful ;  on  the  opposite 
bank  are  situated  two  villages  about  one  mile 
apart^  divided  by  fields  studded  with  neat  cot- 
tages and  seats,  and  backed  by  a  range  of  hills, 
covered  with  the  varied  productions  of  the  forest. 

The  roads  from  various  parts  of  New  England 
strike  through  Albany  ;  and  I  see  by  the  Albany 
Gazette,  that  at  least  five  hundred  emigrants 
from  the  eastward,  have  passed  through  the 
city ,  weekh/  since  the  first  of  September.  The 
Northern  States  are  now  little  more  than  a  nur- 
sery for  the  more  inviting,  temperate,  and  fer- 
tile regions  of  the  West. 

I6tk  October,  Thursday.  Having  parted  with 
Mr.  Bent,  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  I  took 
passage  for  New  York,  in  the  very  fine  steam- 
boat.  Chancellor  Livingstone,  fare  seven  dollars, 
and  boarded ;  one  dollar  is  also  charged  for  the 
State,  toward  forwarding  the  great  Western  Ca- 
nal, which  is  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario 
with  the  Hudson,  and  thereby  connect  all  the 
extensive  and  populating  country  round  that  Lake, 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
Albany  and  New  York.  This  dollar  charge 
appears  to  be  unfair,  and  operates  as  a  tax  on 
those  who  travel  by  steam-boat  on  the iludson, 
whether  natives  or  foreigners ;  however,  when  I 
consider  the  utility  and  magnitude  of  the  under-* 
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taking-,  and  the  ardent  spirit  for  improvement 
manifested  by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  I  do 
no(^  wonder  at  their  passing-  such  a  law,  and  as  it 
is  not  attached  to  the  common  passage  boats,  but 
only  to  the  chartered  steam-boats,  and  they  are  so 
exceHently  conducted,  and  the  passage  so  reason- 
able, even  with  this  extra  demand ;  I  am  almost 
satisfied  with  it. 

The  Chancellor  Livingstone  is  526  tons  bur- 
den, her  length  on  deck  165  feet,  breadth  50  ; 
she  is  extren\ely  well  fitted  up  for  accommodation. 
Fifty  ladies  can  sleep  singly,  and  150  gentlemen 
can  have  the  same  privilege,  besides  births  for 
the  people  employed  about  the  vessel.  There  are 
three  gentlemen's  cabins ;  one  of  them,  the 
largest,  is  used  for  meals,  in  which  all  the  pas- 
sengers, ladies  and  gentlemen,  dine;  there  is 
also  one  ladies'  cabin,  on  deck ;  a  smoking  cabin^ 
baggage-room,  wash-room,  clerk's  office,  and 
kitchen,  all  on  deck.  The  ladies  are  accommo- 
dated with  female  servants. 

In  descending  from  Albany,  the  shores  of  the 
river  are  gently  rising,  and  well  settled ;  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Dutch  descent.  At 
about  half  past  twelve  we  arrived  at  Hudson, 
another  city  which  was  a  wilderness,  previous  to 
1784.  It  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants,  and 
as  a  place  of  trade,  ranks  the  fourth  or  fifth  in 
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the  State.  It  is  distant  130  miles  from  New 
York,  at  the  head  of  the  sliip  navigation.  Seve- 
ral ships  and  brigs  lay  at  the  wharfs,  lludsor  is 
built  on  a  small  bay ;  opposite  it,  in  the  river, 
which  is  here  about  one  mile  wide,  is  a  low 
marshy  island ;  beyond  this,  across  the  river, 
flourishes  the  handsome  village  of  Athens;  and 
one  mile  lower  down  is  Catskill,  a  considerable 
village,  that  gives  name  to  the  township  in  which 
Athens,  and  two  or  three  other  villa^-es  are  si- 
tuated.  Here  the  extensive  range  of  Apallachian 
Mountains  commence,  and  running  a  south-west 
course,  divide  the  middle  and  southern  States 
from  the  western. 

We  passed  many  handsome  villages  and  ele- 
gant seats  in  the  course  of  the  day,  particularly 
the  seat  of  the  late  R.  R.  Livingstone,  forty-five 
miles  below  Albany  ;  it  is  very  handsome,  and 
remarkable  for  having  "  flocks  of  near  1,000 
sheep  on  its  grounds,  all  descended  from  the  ce- 
lebrated flock  of  Rambouillet,  in  France.  They 
are  thought  to  have  improved  in  weight.  Six 
hundred  and  forty-five  of  these  sheep  are  at 
least  half-bloods,  many  of  them  much  higher 
grades  *."  Poughkeepsie,  eighty-five  miles  from 
Albany,  is  romantically  seated  in  a  rugged  inden- 
ture of  the   river,   bounded  right  and   left,  by 

*  Spafford. 
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almost  perpendicular  cliffs.  The  population  of 
this  village,  in  1810,  was  2,981,  and  of  the 
township  4,670.  Towards  evening,  we  reached 
that  interesting  part  of  the  river  called  the  high 
lands.  Here  the  channel  is  confined  between 
perpendicular  crags  and  hills,  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic description  ;  not  so  their  names.  ''  Butter 
Hill  is  1,432  feet,  the  Crow's  Mst  1,330  feet. 
Bull  Hill  1,391  feet,  Anthonfs  Mse  1,128  feet, 
above  the  level  of  the  river*."  West  Point 
is  situated  amongst  these  hills,  and  is  rendered 
famous  in  history  by  the  defection  of  Arnold,  and 
the  unfortunate  death  of  the  young  and  gallant 
Major  Andre.  It  is  a  very  strong  fortress,  and 
contains  a  United  States  arsenal,  a  small  garrison, 
and  a  military  school.  Stony  Point  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  below  West  Point,  and 
was  the  scene  of  sanguinary  conflicts  during  the 
war  of  independence.  By  one  next  morning, 
we  arrived  at  New  York,  performing  the  distance 
of  165  miles  in  sixteen  hours,  partly  against  the 
tide.  We  called  at  six  or  seven  places  on  our 
passage,  landing  and  receiving  many  passengers 
and  baggage ;  all  which  however  is  done  with 
much  expedition ;  it  does  not  detain  the  boat 
altogether  ten  minutes. 

At  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  I  staid  during 

*  ijpafford. 
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the  remainder  of  the  time  I  spent  in  the  United 
States,  making'  occasional  excursions  to  Long; 
Island,  up  the  Hudson,  in  Jersey,  and  to  Eustle- 
ton  near  Philadelphia.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
1818,  I  embarked  in  the  packet  ship.  Amity,  of 
400  tons  burden,  Staunton,  master,  and  after  a 
very  rough,  but  short,  passage  of  twenty  days, 
arrived  ofi*  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  landed  at 
Liverpool,  on  the  28th  of  February. 


END   OF   THE  JOURNAL. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia,  the  second  commercial  city  of 
the  United  States,  was  laid  out  and  settled  by  the 
celebrated  and  excellent  William  Penn,  in  the 
year  1683.  It  is  situated  on  a  slight  elevation,  five 
or  six  miles  above  the  juncture  of  the  rivers  De- 
laware and  Schuylkill,  which  are,  from  bank  to 
bank,  through  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
city,  little  more  than  a  mile  apart.  It  lies  in  lat. 
39°  56'  54'-'  N.  long.  75"  8'  45"  W.  of  London. 
Distant  from  the  sea,  as  the  river  runs,  120 
miles.  The  Delaware  is  about  one  mile  wide  at 
Philadelphia,  and  admits  ships  of  the  line  to  the 
wharfs,  and  sloops  thirty-five  miles  farther,  to 
Trenton,  the  capital  of  Jersey. 

The  city  is  laid  out  in  squares,  at  right  angles. 
The  streets  running  across  from  Delaware  to 
Schuylkill,  beginning  south,  are  called  Cedar, 
Lombard,  Pine,  Spruce,  Locust,  Walnut,  Ches- 
nut.  High,  Mulberry  or  Arch,  Cherry,  Sas- 
safras, and  Vine.  The  streets  running  from 
north  to  south,  beginning  on  the  Delaware,  are 
Water  Street,  then  First  or  Front  Street,  Second 
Street,  and  so  on  to  Thirteenth  Street,  after 
which   is   Broad  Street.     On  the  west  side  of 
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Broad  Street^  the  streets  running  in  the  same 
direction  are  called  Eight  Schuylkill  Street,  Se- 
venth Schuylkill  Street,  &c.  till  we  come  to  the 
river. 

The  streets  to  the  north  of  High  or  Market 
Street,  are  called  North  First,  &c.  North  Schuyl- 
kill First,  &c.  and  those  to  the  south  of  High  or 
Market  Street,  are  called  South  First,  &c.  South 
Schuylkill  First,  &c.  A  number  of  other  shorter 
streets  intersect  many  of  the  squares. 

Market  Street  is  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  is  100 
feet  wide ;  Broad  Street  is  113  feet  wide ;  Mul- 
berry sixty-six  feet  wide  :  Dock,  the  only  crock- 
ed street  in  the  city,  from  90  to  117  feet  wide; 
and  most  of  the  others  fifty  feet  wide,  except 
Water  Street,  which  is  narrow,  situated  near  the 
Delaware,  in  the  midst  of  commerce,  and  about 
as  wide  as  Thames  Street,  London.  The  houses 
and  wharfs  of  the  city  and  suburbs  extend  about 
three  miles  along  the  Delaware;  about  half  a 
mile  back  the  width  begins  to  decrease  gradually 
towards  the  Schuylkill.  Market  Street  is  the  only 
street  in  which  the  houses  reach  entirely  across. 
Market,  Chesnut,  Water,  First,  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth,  are  the  principal  streets  for  trade, 
and  contain  all  excellent  modern  brick  houses, 
three  and  four  stories  high.  Arch,  Mulberry, 
Sansom,  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  have  many 
stores,  shops,  and  good  houses.    Higher  up,  west. 
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(except  ill  Market  Street)  the  houses  are  inha- 
bited by  people  out  of  trade,  and  the  most  gen- 
teel of  the  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  houses  at 
the  upper  end  of  Chesnut  and  Arch  Street,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  city,  are  ornamented  with 
facings,  and  flights  of  steps  in  white  marble,  and 
neat  iron  railings.  All  the  houses  have  a  profu- 
sion of  windows,  particularly  in  front,  their  roofs 
are  covered  with  slate,  or  shingles  *.  House  rent 
is  dear ;  in  the  principal  streets  700  to  1000  dol- 
lars per  annum.  The  streets  are  better  paved  than 
any  place  I  ever  saw,  and  have  commodious 
side  walks  of  hard  red  brick,  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  feet  wide,  many  of  them  planted  with 
Lombardy  poplars,  and  other  ornamental  trees. 

The  suburbs  of  Passyunk,  Moyameusing", 
Southwark,  Kensington,  Northern  liberties  and 
Pennstown,  contain  nearly  as  many  inhabitants 
as  the  city. 

Houses  and  Stores.    Inhabitants. 
In  1810  the  City  contained  13,241     ..     53,722 
Northern  Liberties      4,280     . .     21,558 

Penn's  Town 936     . .       3,798 

Kensington 869     •  •    "  

Southwark    ••     2,739     ..     13,707 

rassyunk  ,..,..  J 

Total....     22,769  100,000 


*  Shingles  are  pieces  of  cedar,  about  half  an  inch  tliick, 
six  inches  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  long. 
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Houses.  Inhabitants^ 

In  1683  there  were  ..  80  and         600 

1700     700    ..        5,000 

1749  2,076  "      15,000 

1760  2,969  ..   20,000 

1769  4^474  ••   30,000 

1776  5,460  ..   40,000 

178S  6,000  ..   42,000 

1806  13,000  ••   90,000 

1810  22,769  ••  100,000 

Mease's  Picture  of  Philadelphia. 

Now  it  is  computed  there  are  at  least  120,000 
inhabitants  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  of  which 
10,000  are  free  coloured  people. 

Philadelphia  contains  above  200  streets,  19 
lanes,  151  alleys,  98  courts,  3  avenues,  and  130 
wharfs.  These  last  are  run  out  into  the  river, 
by  means  of  logs  and  stones,  and  form  a  protec- 
tion for  the  shipping,  especially  in  the  winter, 
from  the  friction  of  floating  ice. 

Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  every  branch 
of  business :  in  metals,  as  founderies,  steam  en- 
gine machinery,  edged  tools,  copper  and  tin 
ware ;  floor  cloths  without  seams,  of  every  pat- 
tern, the  colours  bright  and  durable;  printed 
cottons  and  ginghams ;  coarse  pottery ;  patent 
shot;  chemical  drugs;  carding  machines ;  paint, 
of  twenty-two  different  shades,  from  native  ma- 
terials; ropes  and  cables;  ship  building;  leather, 
in  all  its  various  manufactures ;   printing  types ; 
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hats;  tobacco;  snuff;  sugar;  small  arms ;  cabi- 
net ware ;  beer,  porter,  and  spirits ;  carriages ; 
soap  and  candles  ;  glue ;  paper,  and  glass.* 

Philadelphia  supplies  the  western  country  with 
almost  every  article  of  their  own  and  foreign  ma- 
nufacture f .  There  are  always  numbers  of  coun- 
try traders  and  merchants  in  the  city  ;  they  either 
buy  by  hand  at  the  wholesale  warehouses,  or  at 
the  numerous  auctions  which  occur.  An  auction 
is  the  usual  way  of  disposing  of  a  ship's  cargo, 
whether  it  consist  of  wine,  spirits,  dry  goods,  or 
groceries;  East  India,  West  India,  or  European 
produce.  You  almost  every  day  see  a  ship's 
cargo  ranged  on  the  wharfs,  or,  if  convenient,  in 
and  fronting  a  large  auction  room,  surrounded  by 
the  eager  sons  of  commerce,  whilst  the  auctioneer 
descants  with  rapid  eloquence  on  the  value  of  the 
article  under  the  hammer;  fifty  cents,  fifty  cents, 
sixty  and  a  half  are  bid,  &c.  with  celerity  knocking 
down  the  most  valuable  articles.  Both  here,  and 
at  New  York,  I  have  seen  British  goods  sold  this 

*  Morse. 

+  It  is  seldom  there  are  less  than  fifty,  sixty,  or  one  hun- 
dred Pittsburg  and  back  country  waggons  in  town.  The 
stand  of  many  of  them  is  the  upper  end  of  Market  Street, 
from  Sixth  to  Thirteenth  Street.  The  horses,  the  finest  in 
America,  are  taken  out  of  their  harness  and  tied  to  a  con- 
venient part  of  the  waggon,  where  they  remain  day  and 
night,  "except  in  very  severe  weather,  without  seeming  to 
take  any  injury. 
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way  often  for  less  than  they  cost  in  England ;  I 
hardly  ever  recollect  seeing-  them  sell  for  more. 
How  to  account  for  it  1  know  not^  as  I  cannot 
conceive  the  importers,  or  merchants,  would  lose 
by  cargo  after  cargo,  as  they  must  do  if  there  be 
mot  some  secret  known  only  to  themselves.  I 
know  there  are  large  drawbacks  on  most  articles, 
but  there  is  freightage,  and  the  duty  paid  by  the 
importer,  in  most  instances,  amounts  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  If  the  present  low  price  of  British 
goods  proceed  partly  from  excess  of  importation, 
and  partly  from  want  of  capital,  or  ignorance,  or 
roguery  of  certain  merchants  and  agents,  the  pre- 
sent prices  will  not  last. 

The  commerce  of  Philadelphia  is  not  much  on 
the  increase,  it  is  however  great.  The  tonnage 
of  shipping  belonging  to  the  port,  in  ISOO,  was 
103,663,  in  1810  the  shipping  had  increased  to 
121/143  tons.  Five  hundred  vessels  arrive  from 
foreign  ports  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  more 
than  that  quantity  coastwise.  In  1816  the  num- 
ber was  599  foreign,  1218  coastwise  ;  bringing 
Vr'ith  them  every  luxury  that  the  known  world 
produces,  and  exporting  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  flour,  for  which  Philadelphia  is 
celebrated;  as  many  as  400,000  barrels,  of  196 
pounds^  have  been  exported  in  a  year,  of  the  best 
quality  ;  every  barrel  being  examined  by  sworn 
inspectors.     There  are  also  inspectors  of  beef. 
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pork,  shad,  herrings,  butter,  flax-seed,  siihigVes, 
and  himber. 

The  following  tables,  from  Grotjan's  Price 
Current,  exhibiting  a  correct  statement  of  ex- 
ports, for  the  first,  second,  and  third  quarters  of 
1S17,  will  convey  some  idea  to  the  reader  of  the 
commerce  this  port  has  with  most  parts  of  the 
world. 

FIRST   QUARTER. 

Domestic  Goods.  Value. 

ToEnglapd 369,302  doll 

Scotland 35,430 

Ireland     56,286 

Gibraltar 30,680 

British  West  Indies •  • 24,996 

American  Colonies ^ .  3,268 

Hanse  Towns  and  Ports  of  Germany    . .  20,555 

Spanish  W.  Indies  and  American  Colonies  86,639 

Madeira  18,4l7 

Brazil  and  other  American  Colonies  •  •  •  •  3,299 

West  Indies,  generally    76,083 

Europe 81,928 

806,883 

Foreign  Goods.  Value. 

To  Hanse  Towns  and  Ports  of  Germany 58,73 1  doll. 

Spanish  W.  Indies  and  American  Colonies  86,872 

West  Indies  generally ^  • .  51,356 

Europe •••••.  36,936 

233,895 
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Foreign  Goods,  Vahie, 
Total  of  domestic  exports  the  first  quarter   806,883  dolL 
foreign • 233,895 

Total  of  exports  the  first  quarter  1,040,778 

SECOND    QUARTER. 

Domestic  Goods.  Value. 

To  Russia 3,600 

Denmark 1,200 

Danish  West  Indies 57,519 

Holland   - 28,282 

Dutch  West  Indies 45,949 

England 1,122,979 

Ireland , 50,715 

Gibraltar    77,118 

British  East  Indies    8,448 

West  Indies 111,009 

• American  Colonies    3,746 

Hanse  Towns  and  Ports  of  Germany  •  •  •  •  30,947 

French  European  Ports  on  the  Atlantic  71,451 

—^ ..    in  the  Mediterranean  6,013 

West  Indies  and  Amer.  Colonies  36,018 

Spanish  West  Indies  and  Amer,  Colonies  209,413 

I*o»-t"gal 28,527 

Madeira  25,967 

Coast  of  Brazil  and  American  Colonies  •  •  57,179 

Italy  and  Malta 32,151 

China 126,680 

East  Indies,  generally    22,664? 

West  Indies,  generally   173,726 

Europe        Q^^QQQ 

.    North  West  Coast 31,120 

2,384,390 

s  2  — - 
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Foreign  Goods.  Value. 

To  Russia 62,100dolU 

Denmark 9,065 

Danish  West  Indies     1,235 

Holland 128,759 

Dutch  West  Indies 59,376 

England 32,635 

Gibraltar     60,940 

British  East  Indies 21,701 

British  West  Indies 2,987 

Hanse  Towns  and  Ports  of  Germany 278,284< 

French  European  Ports  on  the  Atlantic  34,4-60 

Mediterranean  14,885 

French  W.  Indies  and  American  Colonies  30,327 

Spanish  W.  Indies  and  American  Colonies  81,680 

Coast  of  Brazils,  &c. •  • .  •  •  22,381 

Italy  and  Malta 134,002 

China 159,342 

East  Indies,  generally 18,633 

West  Indies,  generally 86,61  S 

.     North  West  Coast 56,571 

1,295,976 

Total  of  domestic  exports  the  second  t 

quarter j 

foreign    1,295,976 

Total  of  exports  the  second  quarter  3,680,366 

THIRD    QUARTER. 

Domestic  Goods.  Value. 

To  Danish  West  Indies    *»576  doU. 

Holland J»^* 

England 418,976 
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Domestic  Goods  Value,  doll' 

Ireland     40,095 

Gibraltar 21,756 

Bvitish  West  Indies 85,177 

British  American  Colonies 13,289 

Hanse  Towns,  &c. 19,567 

French  European  Ports  in  the  Medi-  ) 

^                                         I  113,991 

terranean )  ' 

French  West  Indies    37,803 

Spanish  West  Indies 84',695 

Portugal 12,625 

.Madeira 21,675 

Coast  of  Brazils 24,126 

Italy 7,804 

Turkey 3,850 

China 23,955 

East  Indies,  generally    1 ,293 

West  Indies,  generally 1 10,653 

•    North  West  Coast 3,409 

1,099,984 

Foreign  Goods.  Value 

To  Danish  West  Indies .....  69,099  doll. 

Holland 43,254 

England 7^070 

Hanse  Towns  and  Ports  of  Germany ....  87,989 
French  European  Ports  in  the  Mediter-  i 

ranean    |  ^8,8^0 

French  West  Indies    26  247 

Spanish  West  Indies 93,644 

Portugal 3^558 

Madeira 1,900 

Coast  of  Brazils  ••• » 7,384 
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Foreign  Goods  ^  Value. 

Italy     124,418  doll. 

Turkey     • 94,146 

China  32,820 

East  Indies,  generally     1,22.5 

West  Indies,  generally    22,849 

North  West  Coast 26,980 

701,473 

Total  of  domestic  exports  the  third  quarter  1,099,984 
. foreign  701,473 

Total  of  exports  the  third  quarter     1,801,457 


KECAPITULATION. 

Total  of  exports,  foreign  and  domestic,  1 

1st  quarter- J 

2nd  quarter 3,680,366 

3d  quarter    ••••     1,801,457 

Total  of  exports  for  three  quarters    6,422,601 


The  principal  domestic  articles  exported^  are 
flour^  Indian  corn,  Indian  corn-meal,  rye-meal, 
rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  spirits, 
porter,  lard,  hams,  bacon,  ship's  bread,  ship's 
beef  and  pork,  crackers,  apples,  tallow,  wax,  and 
spermaceti  candles,  soap,  staves  and  heading, 
lumber,  skins,  furs,  genseng,  tar,  pitch,  rosin, 
turpentine,  pot-ash,  pearlash,  wax,  household 
furniture,  horses,  carriages,  gunpowder,  masts 
and  spars,  cordage,  flax-seed,  fish,  and  linseed 
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oil,  &c.  The  principal  foreign  articles  exported, 
are  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  ^vines,  spirits,  in- 
digo, pepper,  &c.  these  are  previously  imported 
from  China,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  &c.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  the  domestic  exports 
are  also  previously  imported  coastwise. 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  are  assessed 
on  property,  each  person  paying  taxes  accord- 
ing to  his  means,  which  is  the  general  practice 
throughout  the  States.  The  assessors  are  chosen 
by  the  people,  every  third  year.  They  take  an 
account  of  all  houses,  lots,  lands,  goods,  and 
cattle,  above  four  years  old,  and  persons  holding 
offices,  clerkships,  &c.  The  taxes  paid  by  the 
inhabitants,  are  as  follows  :  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  County ;  City  ;  Personal  ;  Board  of 
Health ;  Poor-rate,  and  Water-rate ;  besides 
which,  every  house  proprietor  is  obliged  to  keep 
a  neat  pavement  (the  width  laid  out)  before  his 
door.  Mechanics,  official  or  counting-house 
clerks,  and  tenants  without  other  property,  even 
if  they  rent  a  house  of  400  or  500  dollars  per 
annum,  do  not  pay  any  but  the  personal  tax, 
amounting  to  from  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  ; 
but  the  man  of  property  pays  considerably,  I 
believe  from  what  I  can  learn,  altogether  seventy- 
five  cents  to  the  iOO  dollars'  worth  of  property, 
so  that- a  person  who  owns  a  house  worth  5,000 
dollars,  pays  annually,  thirty-seven  dollars,  fifty 
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cents;  if  worUi  20,000  dollars,  he  pays  annuail} 
150  dollars.  The  taxes  vary  every  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  expence  of  the  police,  poor,  &c.  At 
present  the  amount  of  the  city  and  personal  tax, 
is  about  100,000  dollars  per  annum  ;  they  are 
appropriated  to  city  purposes.  The  amount  of 
the  county  tax  is  75,000  dollars  per  annum ;  it  is 
appropriated  to  roads,  bridges,  walks,  &c.  in  the 
vicinity.  The  poor  tax  (city  part)  is  75,000 
dollars  per  annum.  The  board  of  health  tax 
(city  part)  is  20,000  dollars;  property  in  the 
public  funds  pays  no  tax. 

The  public  building-s  are  more  numerous,  and 
as  elegant  as  any  in  the  United  States,  hardly 
excepting  those  at  Washington. 

The  State  House,  where  Congress  held  its 
sittings  in  the  Revolution,  and  till  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  the  Federal  City,  is 
a  good  brick  building ;  it  stands  in  Chesnut 
Street,  and  at  present  is  occupied  as  a  court 
house,  prothonatory  offices,  &c. 

The  prisons  are  strong  substantial  buildings  of 
stone,  well  conducted,  on  the  plan  originating 
principally  with  the  society  of  Friends,  and  from 
which  every  State  in  the  Union  has,  or  is,  about 
taking  a  copy.  The  State  prison  at  New  York 
is  on  the  same  plan,  of  which  a  detailed  account 
is  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  national  mint  continues  in  this  city,  at  it 
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is  coined  tlie  money  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sisting of  eagles,  (ten  dollars)  half  eagles,  (five 
dollars)  quarter  eagles  (two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents).  The  eagle  is  worth  forty-five  shillings 
sterling-,  and  weighs  270  grains ;  the  gold  of 
which  they  are  coined  is  eleven  parts  pure,  and 
one  alloy.  The  silver  coins,  equally  fine,  are 
dollars,  halves  and  quarters ;  dimes,  or  ten 
cents,  and  half  dimes,  or  five  cent  pieces.  The 
dollar  is  worth  4s.  6^.  sterling.  Copper  coins, 
cents  (of  which  100  make  a  dollar)  and  half 
cents  *. 

The  commissary  general  of  the  United  States^ 
has  an  office  here,  and  the  United  States  have 
two  arsenals  and  laboratories,  and  a  navy-yard  f. 


*  This  system  of  money  is  excellent  for  keeping  public 
accounts,  calculations  are  made  with  the  utmost  facility. 
Thus,  1000  cents  is  10  dollars,  or  1  eagle  ;  1,000,000  cents 
is  10,000  dollars,  or  1,000  eagles,  and  so  vice  versd.  In 
reducing  cents  into  dollars,  striking  off  two  cyphers,  and 
dollars  into  eagles,  striking  off  one  cypher,  completes  the 
calculation. 

f  In  company  with  Mr.  T.  I  had  the  pleasure  (contrary 
to  the  established  rules,  if  known)  of  visiting  the  navy  yard, 
when  the  Franklin  74<  was  fitting  out  for  sea.  Every  thing 
in  the  yard  was  kept  in  excellent  order.  Her  stores  were 
ample,  and  of  the  best  materials.  They  were  ranged  in  a 
long  room  in  very  neat  style,  and  to  one  ignorant  of  these 
matters,  as  I  was,  appeared  sufficient  for  even  three  or  four 
such  vessels. 
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The  custom-house  business  is  done  in  an  in- 
different building  at  present,  in  Third  Street  ; 
but  there  is  a  plan  in  agitation  for  building  a  new 
one  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  a  convenient  open- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  Dock  Street. 

The  exchange  coffee-house,  in  Second  Street, 
is  an  useful  establishment,  it  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  strangers  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
seeing  the  subscribers'  newspapers,  of  which  a 
variety  are  always  kept  filed,  and  a  correct  list 
of  shipping  arrivals  and  departures  is  always  at 
hand  for  inspection.  The  letter  bags  of  ships 
outward  bound  are  kept  at  the  bar,  where,  for 
three  cents,  a  letter  can  be  deposited  for  the  bag 
of  any  vessel  which  may  be  bound  to  Great 
Britain,  or  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  markets  of  Philadelphia  claim  distin- 
guished attention.  There  are  three  for  general 
articles,  one  for  fish,  and  a  horse  market  in  the 
city,  there  is  also  one  in  the  northern  liberties, 
and  one  in  Southwark,  besides  one  or  two  hay- 
uiarkets.  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  principal 
one  in  High  or  Market  Street.  It  commences  from 
the  Delaware  with  a  neat  fish  market,  in  which  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  are  fish,  and  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months  abundance.  Above  the  fish  market 
and  up  the  center  of  the  street,  the  shambles 
extend  in  a  right  line  in  six  divisions,  half  a  mile 
in  length.     They  are  about  twenty  feet  in  width. 
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their  roofs  supported  with  near  500  neat  brick 
pillars,  and  bulked  the  whole  length.  Here  you 
can  buy  every  article  that  can  be  enumerated, 
the  g-rowth  of  the  soil,  meat,  flour,  vegetables, 
fruit,  fowls,  &c.  &c.  in  astonishino-  abundance. 
The  beef  and  pork  is  prime,  but  the  veal  and 
mutton  is  indiiferent.  The  dress  of  the  butchers 
and  market  women  is  very  neat,  never  do  you 
see  a  butcher  with  a  dirty  frock,  and  rarely  a 
market  woman  who  is  not  clean  and  neat.  A 
market  is  held  every  day,  but  on  great  market 
days,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  besides  the 
shambles,  the  market  reaches  with  farmers'  carts, 
&c.  up  High  Street  as  far  as  Ninth  Street,  which 
is  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  than  the 
shambles  extend,  and  also  up  North  Front,  and 
down  South  Second  Street,  a  considerable  way. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  the  market  to  pre- 
vent all  unsound  provisions  being  offered  for 
sale,  and  to  examine  into  the  accuracy  of  weights, 
measures,  and  scales  ;  in  case  of  seizure  half 
the  quantity  seized  goes  to  the  poor-house,  and 
the  other  half  is  a  perquisite  of  the  clerks.  This 
regulation  has  a  happy  effect  in  diminishing-  im- 
position from  false  weight. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  average  price 
of  provisions  :  I  took  considerable  pains  to  get 
it  correct. 
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ORDINARY. 

Dol.  Cts 

Beef 0    6|  to 

Veal  0     6J  — 

Pork 0     7  — 

Mutton 0     4  — 

Hams    0     0  — 

Venison  ditto 0     0  — 

Superfine  Flour...  0     0  — 

Indian  Corn  Meal  0    0  — 

Buckwheat  Meal    0    0  — 

Turkeys   10  — 

Geese   0  50  — 

Ducks  0  40  — 

Canvasback  ditto    0     0  — 

Guinea  Fowls 0    0  — 

Pullets 0  f 5  — 

Partridges  0     0  — 

Hares    0    0  — 

River  Fish,  various  0     8  — 

Sea  Fish  uncertain. 

Lobsters   ditto. 

Oysters 0     0  — 

Terrapins,   °^    }     n     q  

Bay  Tortoises    j 
Sweet  Potatoes  ...  0 

Potatoes    0     0 

Turnips    0     0  — 

Carrots 0     0  — 

Parsnips   0    0  — 

Onions 10  — 

Cabbages 0     0—- 

Garden  Currants     0     0  — 
Gooseberr.  scarce  0    0.^ — 


PRIME. 

Dol.  Cts. 
0  10    per  pound. 
0  10     ditto. 
0  12i  ditto. 
0     6i  ditto. 
0  18|  ditto. 

0  25     ditto. 
10    0    per  barrel. 

1  0  per  bushel. 
3     0  cwt. 
1  50  each. 
1     0  ditto. 

0  62f  ditto. 

1  0  ditto, 
0  75  ditto. 
0  31  ditto. 
0  12i  ditto. 
0  25  ditto. 
0  12    per  pound. 

often  dear, 
ditto. 

0  50    a  hundred. 

1  0    per  dozen. 

2-^04  per  pound. 

0  50  per  bushel. 

0  30  ditto. 

0    6j  per  dozen, 

0  18|  ditto. 

1  50  per  bushel. 
0    5  each. 
0  12f  per  quart. 
0  25  ditto. 


Frices  of  Provisions. 
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ORDINARY. 
Dol.  CtS. 

Raspberries    0     0 

Strawberries   0     0 

Peaches    0  25 

PIumbSjDamas-  > 

cines,    and     V  0     0 

Mount.  Cher. ) 

Apples 0     0 

Pears    0     0 

Dried  Apples 0     0 

' Peaches    ...  0     0 

—————    pealed  0    0 

Eggs  0     0 

Butter   0  2© 

Cheese  0  10 

English  ditto  0  25 

Milk  0     0 

Salt 0    0 

Honey  1     0 

— —  in  the  comb  0     0 

Candles    «.  0  15 

Virginia  Coals  ...  0  0 
Liverpool  ditto  ...  0  0 
Wood    6    0 


PRIME. 
Dol.  CtS. 

-  0  25  per  quart. 

-  0  25  ditto. 

-  0  50  per  peck. 

-  0  12|  per  quart. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

30 

12| 

0  30 

0  6i 

1  0 
1  50 
0  25 
0  21 

7  0 

8  0 
10    0 


per  bushel, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

per  dozen. 

per  pound. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

per  quart. 

per  bushel. 

per  gallon. 

per  pound. 

ditto. 

per  chaldron. 

ditto. 

per  cord. 


Tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  sugar,  are  about 
twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  Great  Britain. 
PumitUFc  and  wearing;  apparel,  especially  orna- 
mental, twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  dearer. 

For  the  price  of  commercial  articles,  as  wines, 
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spirits,  drugs,  &c.    see   the  latter  part   of  this 
work. 

In  the  spring-  of  the  year,  shad  caught  in  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  are  most  abundant  and 
cheap.  I  have  seen  ten  or  twelve  cart  loads 
every  morning".  They  have  also  sun  fish,  her- 
rings, roach,  four  kinds  of  cat-fish,  four  kinds  of 
perch,  rock  fish,  lamprey  and  common  eel,  pike, 
sucker,  sturgeon,  gar  fish,  &c.  From  the  sea, 
they  have  cod,  sea  bass,  black  fish,  sheep's  head^ 
Spanish  mackarel,  haddock,  pollock,  mullet, 
holibut,  flounder,  sole,  plaice,  skait,  porgey,  tom- 
cod,  &c.  In  the  summer  season  all  the  sea  fish, 
except  cod,  are  brought  by  land  in  ice  from  the 
coast  of  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty  miles.  Besides  shad,  sturgeon 
is  the  only  fish  that  is  plentiful  in  the  season ; 
they  are  to  be  bought  for  about  a  cent  per  pound, 
but  few  except  the  poorest  of  the  Negroes  eat  it. 
Water  and  musk  melons  in  summer  are  plenti- 
ful, and  very  pleasant  and  cooling  ;  sweet  pota- 
toes, cucumbers,  and  various  fruits  are  plentiful. 
Peaches  almost  every  day  I  was  in  Philadelphia; 
in  August,  were  brought  up  to  Market  Street 
wharf  in  boat  loads  from  Delaware  and  Jersey, 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  300  bushels  in  market 
at  a  time.  They  were  sold  at  the  boats  50  and 
62^  cent  per  bushel. 
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There  are  a  variety  of  banking  houses,  insu- 
rance, canal,  and  road  companies. 

The  bank  of  North  America  is  the  oldest  bank 
in  the  United  States ;  it  was  formed  during  the 
revolution.  The  capital  is  800,000  dollars ;  di- 
vidends nine  per  cent. 

The  building  lately  occupied  by  the  United 
States  bank,  and  now  as  Girard's  bank,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Corinthian  orde)-,  the 
proportions  taken  from  a  Roman  temple,  caiied 
the  'Maison  Ciuarree,  at  Nismes,  in  the  south  of 
Prance.  The  front  extends  ninety-four  feet  by 
seventy-two  deep,  exclusive  of  the  portico  :  it 
was  built  in  1795,  from  a  design  given  by  S. 
Blodget. 

The  bank  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  Ionic  order,  built  entirely  of  white 
marble,  the  design  w^as  furnished  from  a  Greek 
temple,  by  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  it  was  finished 
in  J  799,  and  is  51  feet  in  front  by  near  100 
deep  without  the  portico.  Tiie  banks  of  Penn- 
sylvania, North  America,  Philadelphia,  and  far- 
mers and  mechanics  joint  capital  is  4,500,000 
dollars. 

Ttie  bank  of  the  United  States,  is  at  present 
in  Chesnut  Street,  but  the  site  for  a  new  and  su- 
perb one  is  about  to  be  fixed  upon.  All  banks 
in  the  United  States  are  required  by  law,  to  pav 
their  bills,  if  demanded,  in  specie. 
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Literature  is  upon  a  respectable  footiiii^.  Here 
are  upwards  of  sixty  printing-offices,  which, 
besides  printin*^  many  productions  from  the  pens 
of  Americans^  and  reprinting  almost  every  valu- 
able publication  that  appears  in  Great  Britain, 
issue  nine  daily  and  a  number  of  weekly  papers, 
magazines,  reviews,  &c. 

Robinson  in  his  Directory  for  1811,  gives  the 
following  statement :  ''  Eight  daily  papers  dis- 
tribute upwards  of  8,328  sheets ;  nine  papers 
once  a  week  distribute  7,058  sheets  ;  two  twice 
a  week  distribute  1,992  sheets;  and  two  three 
times  a  week  distribute  1,920  sheets."  In  the 
year  1719,  Andrew  Bradford  published  the  first 
newspaper  in  Pennsylvania,  now  there  are  near 
100  printed  in  the  State.  The  price  of  a  daily 
paper  is  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  annum. 
The  principal  periodical  publications  are,  the 
Port  Folio ;  the  American  Review,  by  Robert 
Walsh,  jun.  and  the  American  Register  of  His- 
tory, Politics,  and  Science. 

The  Franklin  library  is  at  once  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  city,  it  is  a  neat  building,  having 
in  front  a  marble  statue  of  Dr.  Frankliii,  with 
whom  it  originated.  Strangers,  without  any 
previous  introduction,  can  be  accommodated  with 
any  work  to  peruse,  convenient  seats  and  tables 
being  placed  in  the  library  ;  or  they  can  take  any 
work  home,  by  leaving  a  deposit,  and  paying  12{- 
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cents  per  octavo  volume  ;  it  contains  upwards  of 
20,000  volumes.  Attaciied  to  it  in  a  separate 
apartment,  is  the  Log-anian  library,  consisting  of 
many  rare  and  valuable  books. 

Here  is  also  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  college,  a  medical  theatre,  college  of  phy- 
sicians, philosophical  hall,  agricultural  and  Lin- 
nsean  societies,  academy  of  fine  arts,  Cincin- 
nati society,  (a  sort  of  attempt  at  nobility  *)  the 
Philadelphian  Friends  and  German  Lutheran 
academies,  Sunday  and  Lancasterian  Schools, 
Bible  and  religious  tract  societies,  St.  George's, 
St.  Patrick's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  David's  socie- 
ties, for  the  relief,  instruction,  and  colonization 
of  British  emigrants ;  also  one  French  and  one 
German  emigrant  society,  &c.  with  numerous 
others,  charitable  and  humane. 

The  city  hospital  is  a  new  and  excellent  esta- 
blishment, on  the  Schuylkill  side ;  it  is  entirely 
appropriated  to  patients  labouring  under  ma- 
lignant diseases.  The  Pennsylvania  hospital,  in 
Pine  Street,  was  began  in  1775,  it  is  built  of 

*  The  soctety  of  Cincinnati  was  fopm«d  by  the  surviving 
officers  of  the  revolution,  they  wear  an  eagle  suspended  to  a 
ribbon,  have  stated  meetings,  and  have  appointed  their 
eldest  sons  to  take  the  ribbon  when  vacated  by  death.  The 
Hw3  of  the  country  acknowledge  the  members  only  as  plaLa 
Wizens. 

T 
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brick,  and  near  six  acres  of  ground  are  kept 
clear  of  buildings,  that  the  inmates  may  have 
a  free  current  of  air.  Tiie  funds  are  ground- 
rents  and  legacies.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Bond 
were  the  principal  founders.  On  the  lawn  in 
front,  is  a  handsome  bronzed  leaden  statue  of 
William  Penn,  presented  in  ISOl  by  John 
Penn,  Esq,  During  the  year  ending  April, 
1811,  576  patients  were  admitted,  and  1616  at- 
tended out  of  doors,  of  whom, 

IK  THE  HOUSE.   OUT  OF  DOORS. 

Werecured       '309     1258 

Relieved    • *.*...  53    70 

Incurable 1     1 

Discharged  at  their  own  request  20    removed  89 

Irregular.* 1     61 

Delivered     5     10 

Discharged  Infants  in  health   . .       5    vaccinated  37 

Eloped 6     0 

Died 52     81 

Remain    124-     89 

The  public  dispensary  has  about  3000  pa- 
irents  in  a  year.  It  is  supported  by  funds  and 
subscriptions,  the  expences  are  between  2  and 
3000  dollars  per  ann. 

The  magdalen,  instituted  in  1810,  has  but 
few  patients.  The  number  admitted  in  one  year 
is  about  ten,  and  its  funds  are  in  a  flourishing 
slat<^. 
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The  humane  society  was  estabhshed  in  1780, 
it  is  supported  by  subscription,  its  attention  is 
directed  to  the  recovery  of  persons  supposed  to 
be  drowned,  suspended  animation  proceeding- 
from  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  &c.  Apparatus  and 
medicine  are  placed  at  the  ferries  and  public 
places  of  resort  on  both  sides  of  the  Sciiuylkill 
and  Delaware.  Medical  assistants  are  appointed, 
to  whom  the  public  in  case  of  accident  are  re- 
commended immediately  to  apply.  Hand-bills 
are  yearly  distributed,  cautioning  people  to  avoid 
drinking-  cold  water  in  the  hot  months,  which 
often  proves  fatal,  especially  to  strangers.  This 
society  corresponds  with  the  humane  society  in 
London. 

The  house  of  employment,  and  alms-house  for 
the  support  and  employment  of  the  poor,  are  of 
brick,  situate  in  Spruce  Street.  In  IS  10  the 
number  of  paupers  supported  and  employed  in 
the  alms-house,  was  526  men,  385  women,  and 
383  children,  1299  in  all ;  212  of  the  children 
were  at  nurse  out  of  the  house.  The  sum  ex- 
pended for  the  support  of  the  1,290  in  1810,  was 
50,761  dollars  and  87  cents,  being  about  39 
dollars  each  pauper  for  the  year.  The  whole 
number  of  poor  pensioned  in  the  city,  or  sup- 
ported in  the  alms  house,  is  estimated  at  2,500. 
The  poor  tax  levied  for  the  city  and  county  iR 
1811,  was  83,000  dollars. 
t2 
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Here  is  also  an  abolition  society,  (established 
during  the  Revolution,  when  Dr.  Franklin  was 
the  first  president)  a  health  office,  female  orphan 
asylum,  Christ's  church  hospital  for  widows. 
Friend's  almshouse,  several  free  and  charity 
schools,  Franklin's  legacy  for  loaning  small  sums 
to  young  married  artisans,  &c. 

Religion  has  always  received  particular  atten- 
tion from  the  citizens  ;  the  table  below  will  eive 
the  increase  of  places  of  vvorship  from  1790  to 
1810:  the  first  column  is  from  Morse,  the  second 
from  Meases'  Picture. 


1T90.     1810.  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Presbyterian     6  —  8     Very  numerous  in  the  States, 

S Tenets    the    same    as  the 
Church  of  England  (with 
the    exception    of    the 
Athanasian  Creed. 
N  Becoming  the  most  nume- 

Methodist    •   2  —  5>     rous  sect  in  the  United 

3      States. 

■)  Numerous  in  Philadelphia, 

Catholic 3  —  4J.  .  ^^r^L 

3      supposed  near  10,000. 

~\ Numerous:  it  is  computed 

f      there  are  2000  congre- 

^^P^^^^^    ;•'•    ^^     (     gations    in    the    United 

J     States. 

'\  Numerous  in  Pennsylvania 

f      and  Jersey  ;   their  prin- 

3      2000  persons. 
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1790.      1810.  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

~\  These    hold    it    lawful    to 

Free  ditto     1  —   1>      fight;  they  are  decreasing 

J      in  number. 

Very    little    difference     in 

tl^eir  tenets;    the  Augs- 

„  ^      ,  -       burg    Confession    is   the 

German  Lutheran   • «   2  —  3  \  ,         ,        ^    ,     , 

^  ,  .  >     ground-work     of     both. 

Calvinist     . .    1  —  3  /      7,  ,.        , 

One    of   each  sect    have 

service   performed  in  the 

English  language. 
Jews ]   —  2 

Universalists     0  -  ij^^^'^^'^S  I"   ^^f  ""^^^rsai 

J       redemption  of  ail  men. 
~\  Service  was  performed  for 

Swedish  Lutheran  . .  l  —  i  (  ^^^y  .vears  in  the  Swedish 
i  language;  it  is  now  said 
■^      in  English. 

Several  of  their  tenets  tend 
to  mortify   the  pride   of 

^°^^v^ans    1  —  iV     man,  and  introduce  Sim- 

^     plicity  of  manners,  dress, 
J     and  diet. 

Congregationalists   . .   0  —  i  I  ^  ^°''^  of  Independent  Pres- 

3       byterians. 

Uaitarians    0  —  1     Established  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

Covenanters    O  —  il  Speeders  from  the  Presby- 

3      terians. 
African  Baptists  •  • . .  0  1 

Episcopalians  1  —  1 

^■N  These  people  make  a  great- 
Methodists..  O  —  gV     ^°'^^»    stamping,    shout- 
i      ing,    &c.     during    their 
worship. 

Total    27       49 


27S  Places  of  Worship. 

The  most  ancient  church  in  the  city  is  the 
Swedish  Lutheran.  Christ's  Church  (Episcopa- 
lian) stands  in  Second  Street ;  it  has  a  handsome 
spirCj  the  only  one  of  any  account  in  the  city  ; 
it  is  also  furnished  with  an  organ  and  a  peal  of 
bells.  Several  other  churches  have  organs  and 
choirs.  The  first  Presbyterian  in  Market 
Street,  is  a  very  neat  building,  with  a  lofty 
colonnade  in  front ;  the  inside  is  handsomely 
finished  and  decorated.  The  new  Baptist  Church 
in  Sansom  Street  is  a  large  and  handsome  place. 
jMany  others  are  very  neat  and  appropriate,  but 
you  see  none  of  the  stupendous  gothic  buildings 
so  common  in  Europe,  and  1  hope  the  like  never 
will  be  seen  in  the  United  States.  Whilst  every 
society  has  only  its  own  members  to  support  it, 
we  cannot  expect,  neither  would  it  be  desirable, 
or  of  use,  to  have  such  immense  piles.  In  Europe 
the  designing  priests  had  the  public  purse,  and 
enslaved  mind  to  work  upon,  and  having  a  reli- 
gion established  by  law,  erected  from  the  pockets 
and  by  the  sweat  of  their  deluded  fellow  crea- 
tures, cathedrals  and  churchps  almost  without 
number. 

There  has  been  several  plaqes  of  worship 
erected  since  1810;  amongst  others.  New  Jeru- 
salem, a  small  neat  building,  with  gothic  win- 
dows, a  mosque-like  dome,  and  glass  cupola  or 
lanthorn.  The  whole  amount  at  present  can  be 
little  short  of  sixty,  and  the^-e  arc  nearly  as  many 
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burying'  grounds^  in  many  instances  detached 
from  the  places  of  worship. 

The  places  of  public  amusement  are  numerous, 
and  taken  altog'ether;,  superior  to  those  of  an}' 
city  or  town  in  the  States.  There  are  two  the- 
atres for  plays,  a  good  amphitheatre  for  horse- 
manship, a  riding  academy,  bath  houses,  plea- 
sure gardens.  Peal's  excellent  museum,  an  infe- 
rior one  in  Jilarket  Street,  a  mechanical  pano- 
rama, and  variety  of  other  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings' and  wild  beasts. 

The  theatre  in  Chesnut  Street  is  a  good  brick 
building,  with  a  handsome  portico  in  front;  it 
has  two  tiers  of  boxes,  and  side  boxes  on  a  line 
with  the  gallery,  and  is  neatly  finished,  and 
lighted  with  gas,  and  capable  of  containing  2000 
persons ;  the  price  of  admission  is,  pit  seventy- 
five  cents,  boxes  one  dollar.  The  house  and 
performers  are  a.bout  equal  to  our  second-rate 
London  theatres.  1  attended  several  times  to 
see  the  performance  during  the  stay  of  Incledon 
and  Phillips ;  they  were  both  received  with  much 
applause,  but  Phillips,  on  account  of  his  figure, 
greater  command  of  his  voice  (being  younger) 
and  better  acting,  was  the  favourite.  No  females, 
except  of  the  Cyprian  order,  and  very  few  genteel 
people  frequent  the  pit ;  the  boxes  are  the  only 
place  in  which  it  is  considered  respectable  to  b§ 
seen. 


SSO  Places  of  Amusemedt. 

Peal's  museum,  in  four  rooms  in  the  Old  State. 
House,  is  an  excellent  collection  of  natural  and 
foreign  curiosities  ;  it  is  illuminated  twice  a  week, 
and  having  a  good  band  performing,  is  a  place  of 
much  resort  by  the  fashionables ;  the  price  of  ad- 
mission is  twenty-five  cents.  Besides  the  usual 
collection  of  birds,  beasts,  and  philosophical  appara- 
tus, it  contains  many  curiosities  from  the  interior 
of  the  American  continent,  collected  by  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  live  reptiles,  natives  of  America, 
the  entire  skeleton  of  a  mammoth,  &c.  and  an 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  portraits  of 
distinguished  American  and  European  public  cha- 
racters ;  amongst  them  I  observed  those  of  Adams, 
Barlow,  Bartram,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  St.  Clair, 
Fulton,  Decatur,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Gates,  Gal- 
latin, Green,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Paul  Jones, 
flay,  Laurens,  Lincoln,  Lee,  R.  R.  Livingstone, 
Madison,  Macdonnaugh,  Monroe,  Montgomery, 
Perry,  Admiral  Penn,  Thomas  Paine,  Volney, 
Washington,  &c. 

The  academy  of  fine  arts  contains  paintings 
by  foreign  and  American  artists,  a  few  sculptured 
statues  and  busts,  with  a  number  of  casts  in 
clay.  It  is  in  its  infancy,  1817,  being  but  the 
sixth  annual  exhibition. 

Scotti,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  patronized  by 
Moreau,  has  the  most  celebrated  pleasure  grounds, 
called  the  Philadelphia  vauxhall     In  the  c#ntre 
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of  the  garden  is  a  building  for  occasional  concerts 
and  singing-  in  the  summer  months.  Several 
alcoves  are  placed  in  retired  parts  of  the  grounds, 
and  on  a  gala  night  the  whole  is  illuminated,  and 
a  display  of  fire -works  takes  place. 

Philadelphia  has  been  twice  incorporated,  and 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  select 
and  common  council*.  The  police  of  the  city  is 
well  regulated,  the  streets  are  kept  clean,  well 
lighted,  and  watched  f ;  there  is  however  one 
defect,  i.  e.  suffering  barrows  to  be  wheeled  along 
the  footwalks,  and  casks,  boxes,  and  bales  of 
goods  to  encumber  them.  The  inhabitants  are 
supplied  with  good  water  from  the  Schuylkill  by 
a  new  steam  engine  of  ninety  horse  power.  The 
old  building  in  Centre  Square  is  discontinued  as 
a  water  engine,  and  transformed  into  an  observa- 
tory. In  case  of  fire,  which  frequently  occurs, 
the  numerous  and  well  appointed  volunteer  fire 
companies  turn  out  with  surprisii^g  alacrity ;  in 
five  minutes  from  the  alarm  of  fire  being  given, 
you  will  see  engines  proceeding  to  the  spot  from 

*  The  city  arras  are  a  shield,  with  the  figure  of  a  ship 
and  plough,  the  shield  surmounted  by  an  eagle ;  on  each 
side  of  the  shield  two  rampant  horses :  motto,  Virtue,  Li- 
jjerty,  and  Independence. 

-J-  An  instance  of  economy  is,  the  lamps  are  all  put  out  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning;  this  also  proves  the  good  order 
jind  early  hours  kept  in  the  city. 


2S3  Volunteers  and  Militia. 

every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  it  is  rare  that  a 
house  gets  burnt  down.  Tiiere  are  about  forty 
engines,  ten  or  twelve  hose,  or  leather  pipe  car- 
riages, and  apparatus^  and  one  society  for  pro- 
tecting- property  during  fires.  They  have  every 
thing  in  excellent  order ;  a  large  bell  is  fixed  to 
some  of  tlie  engines,,  which  alarms  as  it  proceeds 
along.  The  companies  are  formed  of  youngs 
tradesmen  of  the  city,  who  take  a  pride  in  being- 
well  furnished  and  alert ;  their  engines  and  car- 
riages are  neatly  painted;  each  engineer  has  a 
speaking-  trumpet,  and  all  have  distinguishing 
badg-es  of  painted  and  lettered  canvass,  which 
buckles  round  the  hat.  These  very  useful  com- 
panies were  introduced  by  Dr.  Franklin,  about 
the  year  1738  ;  the  hose  companies  were  formed 
so  late  as  ISOi. 

The  volunteer  companies  of  Philadelphia  arc 
as  varied  in  clothing  and  accoutrements  as  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive;  the  most  common  colour  is 
blue,  variously  trimmed,  but  some  have  grey, 
some  yellow,  and  some  dress  in  a  cotton  cap, 
hunting  shirt,  and  trowsers,  spotted  from  head 
to  foot  like  a  leopard.  The  state  militia  do  not 
dress  in  uniform,  neither  do  they  perform  their 
exercise  with  any  precision ;  they  are  called  out 
but  two  days  in  the  year.  No  regular  troops 
are  in  or  near  Philadelphia. 

The  inhabitants  are  steady  and  well  regulated ; 
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seldom  indeed  is  a  disturbance  to  be  seen,  either 
in  the  streets,  in  houses,  or  taverns.  Swearing 
and  drunkenness  is  not  common;  even  the  chil- 
dren reap  the  benefit  of  the  good  example  set 
them,  being-  quiet  and  orderly,  with  but  little 
exception  ;  on  Sundays  in  particular  the  streets 
are  almost  deserted,  and  the  numerous  churches 
crowded  with  people. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  English,  or  closely 
bordering  thereon,  and  all  take  a  pride  in  being 
well  dressed  and  polite.  The  houses  of  the  rich 
are  decorated  with  costly  and  elegant  furniture, 
often  European.  English  fashioned  stoves,  and 
sea  coal  are  used  for  fires  in  their  houses ;  this  is 
getting  more  into  fashion  every  year.  Beer  and 
cyder  is  the  common  table  drink ;  Madeira  is  drank 
at  dinner,  as  port  and  claret  is  with  us  ;  ice  and 
pine  apples  are  always  on  table,  with  a  variety 
of  native  and  exotic  fruits. 

Being  a  commercial  people,  they  have  but  few 
amusements :  their  summer  pastimes  are  excur- 
sions to  various  parts  of  the  neighburhood,  some- 
times in  carriages,  and  often  in  steam  boats,  up 
and  down  the  Delaware,  occasional  visits  to 
Peal's  museum,  the  circus,  and  vauxhall  gar- 
dens ;  with  the  youths,  fishing,  bathing,  cricket, 
quoits,  &c. ;  in  winter  their  amusements  are  the 
theatre,  museum,  billiards,  sleighing,  dancing, 
and  concerts ;  balls  are  not  uncommon,  but  mas- 
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querades  are  unheard  of:  the  most  splendid  and 
genteel  ball  is  on  Washington's  birth-night,  which 
occurs  some  time  in  February.  Very  few  festi- 
vals are  kept ;  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  in 
common  with  Americans,  keep  but  three;  the 
fourth  of  July,  Christmas,  and  Nev/  Years  Day  : 
some  of  the  banks  keep  Good  Friday.  They 
have  a  book  fair  in  the  vicinity,  or  at  Newark,  in 
Jersey,  once  a  year,  which  is  almost  the  only 
fair  in  the  United  States. 

They  bury  their  dead  very  quick,  in  two  days 
after  death  at  farthest;  the  buryings  I  have  seen 
are  all  followed  by  a  long  train  of  relatives  and 
friends,  in  coaches  or  on  foot,  sometimes  extend- 
ing a  furlong  behind  the  corpse;  the  attendants, 
except  the  nearest  relatives,  are  not  particular  in 
putting  on  mourning ;  Friends  and  Freemasons 
have  the  longest  trains ;  bells  are  not  tolled  for 
deaths  or  funerals. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Philadelphia,  January,  18]  8, 
one  of  th'e  firemen  was  unfortunately  killed  in 
assisting  to  extinguish  a  fire ;  he  was  a  Catholic, 
and  buried  at  the  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary's. 
Did  this  deter  Protestants  from  following  him  to 
his  grave  ?  No ;  here,  and  the  reason  is  obvious, 
all  religions  are  on  an  amicable  footing;  his 
corpse  was  attended  to  church  by  above  1,000  citi- 
zens of  every  denomination,  two  and  two.  What 
an  amiable  ti'ait  in  the  character  of  Americans,  fo^' 
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it  is  generalj  there  is  something  in  it  that  exalts 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  proves  beyond 
argument,  what  a  powerfal  effect  laws  made  on 
the  principles  of  the  rights  of  man,  have  in  ren- 
dering the  people  free  from  the  darkness  and 
chains  of  intolerance. 

The  Philadelphians  are  reserved,  noted  for 
their  keenness  in  business,  ariS  are  said  to  confine 
their  charities  almost  entirely  to  the  city,  where 
it  must  be  confessed  they  are  ample.  Hov/  true 
■  this  is,  I  know  not,  but  so  I  am  told  hy  several 
old  inhabitants. 

The  black  population  are  a  happy  set  of  people 
among  themselves,  being  very  much  encouraged 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  place  great  con- 
fidence in  many  of  them.  The  coachmen,  por-» 
terS;,  and  most  of  the  menial  servants,  are  blacks. 
They  have  adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
whites ;  I  have  seen  several  of  the  softer  sex  with 
a  white  muslin,  or  gay  coloured  silk  gown,  mo-- 
dern  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  artificial  flowers, 
and  ridicule.  When  dressed  out,  if  they  chance 
to  meet,  stylish  compliments  are  passed :  (ex- 
ample : ) 

Mr.  Qiiashi. — Ah,  Mrs,  Sambo,  I  hope  I  have 
the  felicity  of  seeing  you  well  this  morning, 

Mrs.  Sambo. — Oh,  Sir,  yes,  thank  you.  Sir ; 
I  hope  your  family  are  in  good  health. 

Mr,  Qwas/ti— Thank  you,  quite  well ;    bufc 
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how  Is  your  amiable  daughter  Miss  Sambo?  has 
she  quite  recovered  from  her  late  alarming  indis- 
position ? 

Although  few  use  exactly  such  polished  lan- 
guage, they  universally  address  each  other  by  the 
titles  of  Mr.  Mrs.  Miss,  Sir,  and  Madam. 

The  climate  of  Philadelphia  is  warm  in  sum- 
iner,  and  temperate  in  winter,  except  the  wind 
IS  steady  from  the  N.  W.  or  N.  E.  but  particu- 
larly the  N.  W.  when  the  weather  is  severe ;  it 
seldom  begins  before  Christmas,  and  lasts  about 
ten  weeks;  by  the  first  of  May  summer  is  fairly 
established ;  tliey  have  but  little  of  that  delightful 
weather  similar  to  an  English  spring.  The  at- 
mosphere is  mostly  clear,  dry,  and  free  from 
clouds ;  here  are  few  fogs  or  Scotch  mists,  and  if 
the  morning  is  fine  you  can  depend  upon  a  fine 
day  ;  the  changes  from  heat  to  cold  are  sudden, 
and  great,  but  not  frequent ;  the  thermometer  in 
summer  months  seldom  rises  to  92*. 

The  most  prevailing  disorders  are  inflamma- 
tory, and  the  most  prevailing  practice  bleeding. 
Longevity  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  There 
are  several  people  above  ninety  years  of  age  living 
in  the  city.  The  deaths  per  annum  are  one  in 
forty-two ;  the  deaths  in  London  are  at  the  rate 
of  one  in  little  more  than  twenty  :  in  Manchester, 
the  healthiest  large  town  in  England,  the  deaths 
are  about  one  in  thirty.  In  1809  the  deaths  in 
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Philadelphia  and  suburbs  were  2,004;  in  1810, 
2,036.  The  foUowin^^  is  a  list  of  deaths  in  the 
city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  from  January 
1st,  1S16,  to  January  ist,  1817,  as  returned  to 
the  Board  of  Health  : 

Adults  Chil.                                           Adults.  OiiL 

January   99  82  July 131  97 

February 118  83  August 113  I'23 

March 105  8S  September 100  iOG 

April    109  69  October 97  95 

May     108  75  November 82  60 

June     ....« 135  91  December 98  55 

Total  1,295  adults,  and  1,024  children;  making  la  the 
whole  2,319  persons. 

The  above  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  people 
are  healthy,  except  when  visited  by  that  dreadful 
scourge,  the  yellow  fever,  wliich  has  not  been  in 
the  city  for  some  years  ;  no  doubt  its  absence  is 
to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  additional  strictness 
of  the  quarantine  regulations,  and  the  cleanliness 
observed  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  streets ;  the 
markets  are  frequently  swept,  and  the  fish  market 
•cleansed  with  a  deluge  of  water,  from  hose  fixed 
to  the  city  water  pipes.  The  Schuylkill  river 
water,  conveyed  by  the  new  engine  to  all  parts 
of  the  city,  is  excellent,  and  assists  greatly  in 
preserving  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Lotteries  are  common  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
States,  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
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are  applied  to  erecting  public  buildings,  liospitals, 
canals,  and  making  roads.  Tiie  number  of 
coaches  and  pleasure  carriages  is  great;  I  he  re- 
gular stands  are  three,  one  in  Dock,  one  in  Fifth, 
and  one  in  Chesnut  Street ;  these  are  often  found 
insufficient ;  but  a  coach  can  always  be  had  at 
any  of  the  numerous  livery  stables.  The  coaches 
have  leather  curtains,  that  roll  up  all  round  to 
admit  the  air  in  summer.  The  gigs  have  also 
leather  heads,  with  a  rolling  leather  curtain  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  post  stages  and  mail 
coaches  that  r"jn  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York 
and  Baltimore,  are,  some  of  them,  convenient 
and  expeditious  ;  tiiey  take  parcels,  (a  thing  not 
common  with  the  stages  here  ;)  have  a  rack  be- 
hind for  the  baggage,  on  springs,  and  perform 
the  journey  to  New  York,  which  is  ninety  miles, 
the  route  they  take  in  twelve  or  thirteen  hours. 
The  steam  boats,  daily  plying  up  and  down  the 
river  in  summer,  are  numerous ;  and  there  are 
one  team  and  two  steam  ferries  constantly  work- 
ing six  boats  between  the  city,  and  Camden  on  the 
Jersey  side.  The  number  of  registered  drays 
and  carts  are  about  2,500;  their  constructions  are 
various.  Some  of  the  merchant's  waggons,  and 
a  few  belonging  to  Philadelphia  County,  are 
drawn  by  a  single  team  of  horses.  Mr.  ^ims's 
waggons,  Schuylkill  falls,  approach  the  nearest 
to  the  English  waggon  of  any  I  have  seen.    The 
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drivers  of  all  sorts  of  vehicles  ride  either  in  them, 
on  the  shafts,  or  on  tlie  horses. 

In  a  large  city  there  always  will  be  poverty  and 
prostitution  :  where  extreme  poverty  exists  it  is 
in  unfortunate  old  age,  helpless  women,  or  from 
idleness  and  drunkenness.  There  are  many  pros- 
titutes, but  they  are  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  society,  seldom  prowling  the  streets 
late  at  night,  and  never,  I  believe,  addressing 
people  as  they  pass.  Prostitution  is  less  here 
than' in  a  place  of  the  same  size  in  England,  and 
absolute  poverty  inhnitely  so ;  here  are  no  ragged 
beggars,  with  their  real  or  forged  calamitous 
tales,  and  frightful  sores,  to  shock  the  feelings  of 
liumanity. 

Philadelphia,  from  the  regularity  and  width  of 
its  streets,  the  handsome  appearance  of  its  houses, 
the  beauty  and  levelness  of  its  foot  walks,  the 
number  and  elegance  of  public  buildings,  its  po- 
lice, laws,  and  many  excellencies,  must  be  reck- 
oned, in  proportion  to  its  size,  one  of  the  first 
cities  in  the  world.  It  has  always  advanced  in 
population  and  improvement;  at  least  300  houses 
have  been  built  yearly  on  an  average  of  the  last 
ten  years ;  what  was  formerly  green  fields  is  now- 
laid  out  in  streets,  and  built  with  ranges  of  good 
houses.  Chesnut  and  Arch  Street  had  many  good 
houses  added  tliis  year.  Dock  Street,  one  of  the 
best  streets  in  the  city,  was  formerly  a  marsh, 
U 
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^yith  a  creek  running  through  it.  The  inhabi- 
tants have  timely  attended  to  reserving  large 
spaces  for  pnblic  walks.  The  Stale  House  Yard 
occupies  nearly  a  whole  square,  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful ornament  to  the  city,  being  planted  with 
trees,  and  laid  out  in  gravel  walks.  Center 
Square  is  also  laid  out,  and  handsome,  but  they 
htive  spoiled  much  of  its  appearance  by  topping- 
all  the  trees.  There  is  a  handsome  square  be- 
tween Spruce  and  Pine  Streets,  next  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  ornamented  with  walks, 
and  planted  with  forest  trees.  But  what  will  iu 
some  future  day  be  the  greatest  ornament  to  the 
city,  is  the  public  square.  Walnut  Street,  for- 
merly a  potter's  field ;  it  is  a  complete  and  large 
square,  just  laid  out  and  planted,  well  fenced 
from  wanton  intrusion,  and  already  surrounded 
with  good  houses,  that  no  doubt  every  year  will 
assume  a  better  and  more  elegant  appearance  ;  it 
is  called  Washington  Square ;  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington  is  intended  to  be  placed  in 
the  centre. 

Wooden  hor:Ses  are  prohibited  being-  built 
within  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  city,  under 
a  penalty  of  500  dollars.  The  canal  improve- 
ments suggested  in  1790,  from  various  causes, 
liave  hitherto  failed,  but  by  a  late  law,  two  canal 
V on) panics  that  previously  existed,  are  permitted 
<->  unite  and  open  a  complete  canal  and  lock  na 
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vigation  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  tide  waters 
of  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  also  to  make  wet  and 
dry  docks,  and  supply  the  citizens  with  water 
Permission  is  also  granted  to  extend  their  route 
to  Lake  Erie,  by  canal  or  turnpike;  and  to  raise 
by  lottery  340,000  dollars,  as  a  sinking-  fund,  on 
which  no  dividend  can  be  raised.  But  this,  if 
ever  effected,  will  be  a  work  of  time,  and  pro- 
teed  but  slowly.  Coals  have  been  found  in  large 
quantities  up  the  Delaware,  and  it  is  confidently 
anticipated^  that  a  company  will  be  able  to  supply 
Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  New  York,  with  ti}al 
useful  article. 

I  shall  finish  this  brief  account  of  Philadelphia 
with  a  few  observations.  An  Englishman,  Mr. 
C.  who  has  carried  on  a  manufactory  here  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years,  says,  ''  it  has  been  a  most 
flourishing  place  for  business,  gencralhv  ^i'l  witii- 
in  a  few  years,  wheii  from  the  continual  arrival 
of  numbers  of  foreigners,  many  traders  and  ma- 
nufacturers, and  consequent  competition,  some 
brandies  of  trade  have  fallen  olT,  still,"  he  says, 
"  it  is  a  very  good  place  for  the  capitalist,  and 
man  of  judgment."  The  price  of  labour  is  one 
dollar  per  day  ;  artificers  earn  ten  dollars  per 
week,  but  the  place  is  over-run  with  journeymen 
and  mechanics,  on  account  of  the  number  that 
have  arrived  this  and  preceding  years,  to  the 
amount  of  0,000  yearly.    Not  above  half  of  them 
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retire  into  the  interior;  however,  they  drive  away 
many  of  the  American  medianics  and  journeymen, 
aiid  (he  European  emigrants  who  have  been  here 
some  time.  They,  finding  work  dull,  either  go 
westward  or  southward,  to  Richmond,  Peters- 
burg-, Charleston,  or  Savannah.  Hardly  a  vessel 
^oes  southward,  or  a  stage  runs  interior,  but 
carries  several  away  ;  thus  leaving  a  better  open- 
ing for  fresh  comers.  With  respect  to  English 
emigrants,  I  have  to  observe,  that  most  of  the 
steady  and  industrious  appear  satisfied  with  their 
situation ;  but  there  are  many,  from  the  love  of 
their  native  country,  and  from  political  preju- 
dices, which  they  should  have  well  considered  be- 
foie  they  emigrated,  who  dislike  the  country  and 
government,  and  desire  to  finish  their  days  in 
Ureal  Britain, 


CHAPTER  XX. 


New  York 


New  York  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1G15, 
and  by  them  called  New  Amsterdam ;  about 
163f4it  was  conquered  from  them  by  the  Kng-lish, 
afterwards,  in  167^,  retaken  by  the  Dutch,  and 
restored  in  1673,  4. 

New  York  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
States,  and,  in  point  of  population,  shipping-  and 
trade,  of  all  America.  It  is  situate  in  Manhattan 
Island,  fourteen  miles  long-,  and  one  and  a  half 
and  two  miles  wide.  It  is  a  city  and  county, 
comprising  the  whole  island  and  several  small 
islands  in  the  bay.  The  city  stands  at  the  south 
part  of  the  island,  at  the  confluence  of  East  and 
Hudson  rivers,  compactly  built  across  from  shore 
to  shore,  about  two  miles  up  t!ie  island.  N.  lat. 
40°  42'  40"  W.  long.  74°  0'  45"  from  Green^- 
wich. 

The  Hudson  is  near  two  miles  wide  opposite 
New  York,  and  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest 
vessels.  This  river  separates  the  city  from  Paul  us 
Hook,  New  Jersey.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
island  East  river,  an  inlet  of  the   sea,  equally 
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deep,  separates  it  from  Brooklyn,  the  most  con- 
siderable commercial  town  of  Long*  Island. 

The  vicinity  of  New  York  exposing  her  to 
invasion  and  plunder  during  tiie  Revolution,  has 
caused  the  legislature  to  build  various  forts  in  the 
bay,  and  on  the  islands  below,  in  number  ten  ; 
viz.  Fort  Gates,  at  Sandy  Hook  ;  Forts  Lewis^ 
Diamond  and  Richmond,  at  the  Narrows,  a  few 
miles  below  the  city;  Forts  Williams  and  Co- 
lumbus, on  Governor's  Island,  half  a  mile  below 
the  city ;  Forts  Wood  and  Crown,  on  Bedloe's 
and  Ellis'  Islands,  opposite  Governor's  Island; 
Fort  Clinton,  on  a  very  small  island  at  the  South 
Point  of  New  York ;  Fort  North,  on  the  righfe 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  within  about  one  mile  of  Fort 
Clinton,  and  Fort  Gansevort,  about  one  mile  above 
Fort  North.  These  forts  are  several  of  them  of 
stone,  having  barracks,  magazines,  and  military 
stores,  Avith  each,  in  time  of  peace,  a  small  gar- 
risonr :  Castle  William  mounts  seventy-eight  can- 
non, on  three  tiers;  twenty-six  of  them  fifty 
pound  Columbiads.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  fort 
at  Hurl-gate,  commanding  the  entrance  to  Long- 
Island  Sound ;  a  battery  at  Hallefs  Point,  and  a 
battery  at  Mill  Rock. 

The  steam  frigate,  built  by  Fulton,  appears  to 
be  a  formidable  battery.  The  author  of  the 
"  Picture  of  New  York,"  gives  the  following 
account  of  her:  ^' On  the  20th  of  June,  1814, 
the  keel  of  this  novel  and  mighty  engine  was 
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laid,  and  in  little  more  tlian  four  months,  tliat  is, 
on  the  29th  of  October,  she  was  Jaunched  from 
the  yard  of  Adam  and  Noah  Brown,  her  able  and 
active  arcliitects.  The  scene  exhibited  on  that 
occasion  was  magnificent.  It  happened  on  one 
of  our  bright  autumnal  days  ;  multitudes  of  spec- 
tators crowded  the  surrounding'  shores,  and  were 
seen  upon  the  hills  which  limited  the  beautiful 
prospect.  The  river  and  bay  were  fiiied  with 
vessels  of  war,  dressed  in  all  their  variety  oi  co- 
lours, in  compliment  to  the  occasion,  in  the 
midst  of  these  was  the  enormous  floating  mass, 
whose  bulk  and  unv/eildy  form  seemed  to  render 
her  as  unlit  for  motion,  as  the  land  batteries 
^vhich  were  saluting  her.  Througli  the  fleet  of 
vessels  which  occupied  this  part  of  the  harbour, 
was  seen  gliding,  in  every  direction,  several  of 
our  large  steam-boats,  of  the  burtiien  of  three 
and  four  hundred  tons.  Thcfle,  with  bands  of 
music,  and  crowds  of  gay  and  joyous  company, 
were  winding  through  passages  left  by  the  an- 
chored vessels,  as  if  they  were  moved  by  enchant- 
ment. The  heart  could  not  Isave  been  human 
that  did  not  share  in  the  general  enthusiasm  ex- 
pressed by  the  loud  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

"  By  May,  1815,  her  engine  was  put  on  board, 
and  she  was  so  far  completed  as  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  her  machinery. 

"  On  the  4th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  the 
3 
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ftteam-frigate  made  a  passage  to  the  ocean  and 
back,  and  went  the  distance,  which,  going  and 
returning-  is  fift^'-tiiree  miles,  in  ei^g-ht  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  by  the  mere  force  of  her  engine. 
These  trials  suggested  the  correction  of  some  er- 
rors, and  the  supplying  of  some  defects  in  tiie 
machinery.  In  September  she  made  another  pas- 
sage to  the  sea,  and  having-  at  this  time  the 
weight  of  her  whole  armament  on  board,  she 
went  at  an  average  of  live  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour,  with  and  against  the  tide.  When  stem- 
ming- the  tide,  which  ran  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  she  advanced  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  and  half  an  hour. 

"  Tlie  (ruth  is,  there  are  yet  the  most  obvious 
and  important  defects  in  the  machinery  of  this 
vessel  ;  and  if  these  were  corrected,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  her  speed  would  be  but  little  infe- 
rior to  that  of  any  steam  vessel  which  has  been 
built.  The  substance  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Fulton  the  First,  the  name  this  ves- 
sel bears,  is  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  the  commissioners  for  building 
her. 

"  She  is  a  structure  resting  on  two  boats  and 
keels,  separated  from  end  to  end  by  a  channel 
fifteen  feet  wide,  and  sixty- six  feet  long ;  one  boat 
contains  the  cauldron  of  copper  to  prepare  her 
steam.     The  cylinder  of  iron,  its  piston,  levers, 
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and  wheels,  occupy  part  of  the  other.  The  water 
wheel  revolves  in  the  space  between  tliem.  The 
main  or  g\m  deck  supports  the  armament,  and  is 
protected  by  a  parapet,  four  feet  ten  inches  thick, 
of  solid  timbers,  pierced  by  embrasures.  Through 
thirty  port  holes  as  many  thirty-two  pounders* 
are  intended  to  fire  red  hot  shot,  which  can 
be  heated  with  great  safety  and  convenience. 
Her  upper  or  spar-deck,  upon  which  several  thou- 
sand men  might  parade,  is  encompassed  with  a 
bulwark,  which  affords  safe  quarters.  She  is 
rigged  with  two  stout  masts,  each  of  which  sup- 
ports a  large  latteen  yard  and  sails  :  she  has  two 
bowsprits  and  jibs,  and  four  rudders,  one  at  each 
extrennty  of  each  boat ;  so  that  she  can  be  steered 
with  either  end  foremost:  her  machinery  is  cal- 
culated for  the  addition  of  an  engine  which  will 
discharge  an  immense  column  of  water,  wiiich  is 
intended  to  throw  upon  the  decks,  and  through 
the  port  holes  of  an  enemy,  and  thereby  deluge 
her  armament  and  ammunition." 

Connected  with  these  means  of  defence  are  the 
United  States  and  State  Arsenal,  and  the  city  and 
comity  militia.  The  citizens  of  New  York  were 
very  active  in  their  exertions  last  war,  volunteer- 
ing to  throw  up  embankments  on  Harlem  Ileiglits, 
Long  Island;  they  worked  by  companies,  accord- 
ing to  their  trades;  one  day  the  grppers,  another 
the  drapers,  another  the  lawyers,  doctors,  slioe- 
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makers,  or  taylors,  &c.  all  in  turn  abandoning 
their  pursuits,  and  assisting  in  the  patriotic  pro- 
ceedings *. 

New  York  is  irregularly  built,  many  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  particularly  at 
the  south  end ;  northward  the  streets  are  laid  out 
strait,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  commo- 
dious foot  walks.  Broadway,  Bowery,  Green- 
wich, and  Hudson  streets,  run  from  south  to 
north,  and  are  commodious ;  South,  Front,  Water, 
and  Wall,  are  the  principal  streets  for  commercial 
business. 

The  number  of  dwelling  houses  is  estimated  at 
17,000,  in  the  populated  part  of  the  city.  They 
are  built  of  substantial  brick,  with  slated  roofs  ; 
the  private  houses  often  tastefully  ornamented. 
Wooden  houses  are  rapidly  disappearing,  not 
being  permitted  to  be  built  in  the  south  part  of 

*  That  they  retain  m  full  force  the  republicanism  of  their 
ancestors,  the  following  anecdote  will,  I  think,  sufficientW 
prove.  I  attended  an  auction  in  Broad  Way,  at  which  some 
boys  behaved  unruly.  The  auctioneer,  who  was  a  French- 
man, called  out  to  a  constable  in  attendance,  requesting 
him  to  turn  out  all  the  boys.  He  proceeded  to  execute  his 
office,  when  the  auctioneer  seeing  the  governor's  son,  a  lad 
of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  amongst  the  number,  ser- 
vilely exclaimed,  "  Do  not  turn  him  out,  it  is  Mr.  Clinton^ 
the  governor's  son." — "  In  this  country  we  make  no  differ- 
f^nce  amongst  offenders,"  was  the  immediate  reply  of  Mr. 
Constable. 
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the  city.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted ; 
the  side  walks  in  the  broadest  streets  eight  to 
twelve  feet  wide,  of  brick  or  iiaii-,  but  not  so  neat 
as  Philadelphia,  being  often  uneven,  and  much 
encumbered  with  cellars,  and  flights  of  steps. 
The  population  of  New  York  was, 


1697 

4,30-2  inhabitants. 

17.:6 

13,040 

1790 

33,131 

1800 

60,489 

1805 

7^,770 

1810 

96,375 

iSl7 

. .       120,000 

An  editor  of  a  Nev/  York  paper  computes  the 
present  number  at  140,000 ;  it  is  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration. The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of 
Americans  and  British,  with  a  few  F"rench,  Ger- 
mans, Jews,  and  near  9,000  free  Negroes.  The 
British  population  of  New  York  is  supposed  to 
be  15,000. 

The  manufactures,  in  1810,  from  the  State  re- 
turns were,  looms  three,  yards  of  woollen  cloth, 
2,540;  yards  of  linen  ditto  217;  carding  machines 
four,  pounds  of  wool  carded,  7,200  ;  cotton  facto- 
ries two,  .spindles  employed,  190;  tanneries  nine, 
hides  tanned,  26,800 ;  breweries  fifteen,  gallons 
brewed,  1,528,872 ;  distilleries  eleven,  gallons 
distilled,  377,298  ;  batteries  five ;  furnaces,  blast 
and  air,  four,    tons  of  iron,  4,710.     This  list. 
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however  imperfect  it  may  be,  are  all  that  the  ge- 
neral table  of  returns  gives  *. 

Brush-makerSj  coopers,  cabinet-makers,  glovers, 
gun-smiths,  printers,  sugar  refiners,  and  every 
other  necessary  trade,  seem  fully  established, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  present  there  are  sixteen  manufacturing  and 
other  companies,  incorporated  since  1810,  in  va- 
rious metals,  oil,  patent  cloth,  linen  and  woollen^ 
paint  and  slate  ;  there  is  also  a  steam  boat  com- 
pany, several  steam  and  team  ferryboat  companies, 
a  fur  and  two  coal  companies,  all  chartered  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  their 
establishment.  The  Eagle  Woollen  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  who  have  a  handsome  large  build- 
ing at  Greenwich,  and  employed  many  hands 
during  the  war,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  im- 
portations since,  have  suspended  their  operations. 

The  warehouses  and  stores  of  New  York  are 
well  supplied  with  foreign  and  domestic  goods, 
and  an  immense  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  States, 
part  of  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  almost  all,  if  not 

*  From  the  same  authorit}-,  there  were  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  1810,  near  30,000  private  looms,  415  fulling 
mills,  26  small  cotton  factories,  867  tanneries,  42  breweries, 
581  distilleries,  27  paper  mills,  124  hatteries,  29  oil  mills, 
22  blast  and  air  furnaces,  50  bloomeries,  and  50  trip  ham- 
mers. Tliese  must  be  all  very  much  increased  since  that 
period. 
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all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  every  part  of  the 
world.  ^'  iVIore  than  one-fift!i  of  the  whole  re- 
venue of  tlie  United  States  is  collected  at  this 
pott*."  And,  when  we  add  the  internal  navi- 
gation of  the  Hudson,  constantly  navigated  by 
above  2,000  schooners  and  sloops,  owned  on  its 
waters  f ,  the  reader  will  acknowledge  the  trade 
of  New  York  must  be  very  great. 

The  shipping-  belonging  to  New  York,  in  181  i, 
was  247,893,  and  in  J815,  278,868  tons.  The 
increase  has  been  gradual  since  1795,  and  now 
the  tonnage  may  be  300,000 ;  but  many  ships 
are  partly  owned  by  British  merchants.  In  1816, 
1J72  vessels  arrived  from  foreign  parts,  and 
1,832  coastwise. 

Steam  boat  and  ship  building  is  carried  on  with 
some  spirit,  and  numbers  of  fine  vessels  are 
launched  yearly ;  there  is  one  ship  now  on  the 
stocks  of  1,100  tons,  designed  for  the  Spanish 
patriot  service.  She  is  frigate  built,  and  will  be 
able  to  hold  a  "long  talk"  with  a  Spanish 
Gaurda-Costa. 

The  taxes  of  New  York  are  not  so  many  as 
t'iiose  of  Philadelphia ;  the  inhabitants  have  no 
slate  tax,  and  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 

■*  Spafford. 

t  I  was  informed,  by  a  master  of  one  of  the  numerous 
trading  sloops  on  the  Hudson,  that  400  have  been  built  be- 
tvvemi  New  York  and  Albany  since  the  war. 
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citizens  no  United  States  tax  ;  in  short  they  pay 
none  but  city  taxes  *. 

The  following-  report,  certified  by  the  comp- 
troller for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  will 
show  the  fiscal  concerns  of  this  city. 

Amount  of  cash  received  and  paid  from  May 
13,  1816,  to  May  12,  1817. 

dols.  cents 

To  Cash  paid  for  Hamilton  Square  lots  returned,  5,34>5  27 

do             Inclinburgh  Bonds  for  lots  do. .  2,839  63 

do             Collect  ground  filling 1 ,6 1 3  77 

do             Canal-street 2,599  48 

do  Commissioners   of  streets  and 

roads    2,500     0 

do             Roads  repairing   3,758  77 

do             First  avenue,  balance 3,621  45 

do             Third  avenue,     do 23,345  40 

do            Eighth  avenue,  do 9,552  1 2 

do             Ninth  avenue,    do    ♦    .  •  •  87  65 

do  Twenty-eighth  street,  do  ••••  153  51 
do             Ahas  house,  for  support  of  the 

poor 90,886     0 

do             New  alms  house  building    •  •  •  •  30,000    0 

*  When  I  enquired  of  Americans  in  general,  about  taxes, 
I  eould  seldom  or  ever  get  a  correct  account  of  what  they 
paid,  "  It  is  so  trifling  I  never  attend  to  it."  "  I  cannot 
tell,"  was  the  answers  I  mostly  got.  SpafFord,  in  his  Ga- 
zetteer of  the  State  of  New  York,  published  in  1813,  says, 
"  The  taxes  throughout  the  State  amount  to  little  more  than 
one  dollar  per  annum  on  the  1,000  dollars'  worth  of  pro- 
perty." 
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doh.  cPiiis 

To  Cash  paid  for  Watch 57,401   5 1 

do  Fire  department, for  ground  pur- 

chased and  neve  engine  houses  35,25G  15 

do  Lamps 28,496  41 

do  City  stock,  interest  five  quarters  52,500     0 

do  Salaries' 29,063  9T 

do  County  contingencies  • » 22,049  39 

CiO  Gas  Light  experiment 5,927  25 

Ao  Commissioners  common  schools     5,024  2ti 

Ao  Charitable  institutions 3,820     0 

do  Repairs    and    improvements   in 

the  city    25,34129 

do  Police  otfice    4,213  71 

do  Tax  ninth  ward,  ISL^,  overpaid 

and  refunded   79 1   86 

do  Wells  and  pumps 4,688  88 

do  Health  office 2,168  75 

do  Interest 1 ,780     S 

do  Signal  poles ,.. 165     0 

do  Intestate  estates 46  96 

do  Bills  of  credit 16,908  41. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  l2th  May,  1817    •  •  •  •    1 1,063  94 

dols.  483,011  44 
clols,  cents 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  May  13,  iS16   •-»•  7,835  89 

Cash  received  of  Mechanics  bank 110,000     0 

do              Common  lands,  rent   2,035  SO 

do              Ground  rent     1 8,606  89 

do            Water  lot  rent 6,224   !  5 

do             House  rent 62  50 

do             Watch  house,  Wall-street- • .  6,520  37 

do             Fcrriej 1 0,466  82} 
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dols.     cents 

To  Cash  received  of  Washington  market  cellars  1,023  74-| 

do              Street  manure  on  account  •  •  6,750  0 
do             Docks  aud  slips,  balance  of 

this  account 2,2.53  5 

do             Defence  account 39,21 2  97 

do              Sinking  fund   11 ,340  0 

do             Mayoralty  fees    1,533  21 

do             Tavern  licenses    •  6,442  80 

do             Vendue  sales    25,395  11 

do             Excise 5,749  25 

do             Board  of  health  lottery 4,713  88 

do  Tax  received  of  the  collector, 

ninth  ward,  for  1814 27  39 

do  Arrears  of  tax,  seventh  and 

tenth  wards 450  39 

do            Tax.olMS]5    25,67131 

do             Tax  of  1816    ..162,583  74 

do             Second  avenue  balance  •••'  1,681  76 

do             Tenth  avenue      do •  •  1,677  80 

do             I Sth  street           do 1,116  0 

do              TOth  street           do 500     0 

do             125th  street     '    do 342  57 

uo             Streets 22,781  92 

do             Jury  fines 11  12 

dols.  483,011  44 
G.  N,  BLEECKER,  Comptroller. 
Neiv  York,  May  12,  1817. 

The  public  buildings,  churches,  societies^  &c. 
are  so  very  numerous,  that  it  would  take  a  vo- 
lume to  describe  them.  I  must  content  myself 
with  giving  little  more  than  a  list  of  them.     The 
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city  hall  includes  a  council  room,  governor's 
room,  court  of  sessions,  supreme  court,  court  of 
chancery,  mayor's  courts  district  and  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States,  police  department, 
city  watch,  &c.  The  New  York  hospital,  has  a 
common  hospital,  lunatic,  and  lying-in  wards. 
Here  is  an  alms-house,  stale  prison,  penitentiary, 
bridewell,  debtors'  prison  *,  custom-house,  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  board  of  iiealth,  post-office, 
Columbia  college,  an  addition  to  this  college  is 
now  building ;  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
several  medical  societies,  a  public  forum,  marine 
baths,  a  botanic  garden,  eight  market  houses,  the 
New  York  institution,  having  apartments  occu- 
pied by  a  literary,  philosophical,  and  an  historical 
society ;  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  lyceum  of 
natural  history,  and  American  museum,  are  also 
in  this  building ;  several  free  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  the  legislature  on  Lancaster's  plan  f . 
There  are  nine  banks,  a  United  States  branch 
bank,  and  a  saving-bank,  eight  insurance  com- 
panies, and  numerous  and  well  appointed  com-' 

*  A  recent  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  abolished 
iraprisomuent  for  debt,  except  in  certain  aggravated  cases. 

+  By  a  speech  of  the  governor  of  New  York,  delivered 
in  January,  1818,  it  appears  that  there  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations  to  the  purposes  of  education.  School 
fund  1,000,000  dollars,  and  80,000  acres  of  land;  50,000 
dollars  to  three  colleges ;  100,000  dollars  to  thirty-eight  aca- 
demics ;  and  60,000  dollars  towards  medical  education. 
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panics  of  firemen.  The  benevolent  societies  em 
brace  every  object^  they  exceed  thirty  in  number; 
the  principal  are,  a  dispensary,  a  humane  society, 
vaccine  institution,  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
and  societies  for  the  relief  and  instruction  of 
emigrants. 

There  are  twelve  Episcopalian  *,  eleven  Pres- 
b3terian,  seven  reformed  Dutch,  eight  Methodist, 
three  Friends,  two  Catholic,  and  five  Baptist 
Churches,  with'oiie  of  each  of  several  other  deno- 
minations, altogether  seventeen  or  eighteen  sects, 
and  fifty-three  churches.  The  religious  institu- 
tions are  various,  amongst  others,  five  missionary, 
ten  bible,  three  religious  tract,  and  seven  edu» 
cation  societies,  one  of  which  has  twenty-eight 
Sunday  schools  under  its  care. 

Literature  receives  great  attention,  and  peri- 
odical publications  are  numerous,  the  principal 

*  In  Trinity  Church-yard,  amongst  other  monuments,  is 
one  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  fell  in  a  duel  with  Aaron 
'  Burr,  at  Wehawk,  on  the  Jersey  side,  opposite  New  York. 
The  grand  lodge  of  Freemasons  of  New  York  have  also 
erected  a  small  railed  in  monument  on  the  spot  where  he 
fell,  but  it  is  much  defaced  by  idle  people  Duels  are  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  and  this  monument  at  Wehawk  is 
a  chosen  spot  with  the  duellists  of  New  Yo'k  State.  It  is 
said  as  many  as  twelve  duels  have  been  fought  there  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  From  some  defect  in  the  laws,  per- 
sons residing  in  one  State,  and  fighting  a  duel  in  another, 
ovitate  punishment. 
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are  the  Medical  Repository,  a  quarterly  pobiica- 
tion,  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  began  in  1797.  The 
American  Monthly  Magazine  and  Review,  and 
the  Christian  Herald,  a  weekly  publication.  The 
newspapers  are,  four  morning-  and  three  evening 
papers,  five  twice  a  week,  and  five  weekly. 

The  places  of  public  amusement  are,  a  theatre. 
Vauxhall  g-ardens,  circus,  gallery  of  paintings. 
Peal's  museum,  a  mechanical  panorama,  a  naval 
panorama,  and  several  delightful  walks,  as  the 
battery,  park,  &c. 

*'  The  city  hall  is  the  most  prominent  and  im- 
portant building  in  New  York,  it  is  the  hand- 
somest structure  in  the  United  States;  perhaps, 
of  its  size,  in  the  world.  This  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful edifice  stands  near  the  upper  end  of  the  park, 
and  is  seen  to  advantage  from  every  quarter. 

'*  The  building  is  of  a  square  form,  two  stories 
in  height  besides  the  basement  story.  It  has  a 
wing  at  each  end,  projecting  from  the  front,  and 
in  the  centre  the  roof  is  elevated  to  form  an  attic 
story.  The  whole  length  of  the  building  is  216 
feet,  the  breadth  105,  and  the  height  fifty-one 
feet.  Including  Uie  attic  story,  it  is  sixty-five 
feet  in  height.  The  front  and  both  ends,  above 
the  basement  story,  are  built  of  native  white 
marble  from  the  marble  quarries  on  the  North 
River ;  and  the  rest  of  the  building  is  constructed 
of  brown  free-stone.  The  roof  ii  covered  with 
x2 
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copper,  and  there  is  a  balustrade  of  marble  en- 
tirely round  the  top.  Rising  from  the  middle  of 
the  roof,  is  a  cupola^  on  which  is  placed  a  colossal 
figure  of  JUSTICE,  holding  in  her  right  hand, 
which  rests  on  her  forehead,  a  balance,  and  in 
her  left,  a  sword  pointing  to  the  ground.  Jus- 
tice is  not  blindfolded  as  she  is  represented  in 
Europe. 

''  There  are  four  entrances  to  the  building: 
one  in  front,  one  in  the  rear,  and  one  in  each 
end.  The  front,  which  is  the  principal,  is  on 
the  first  story,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  flight 
of  twelve  marble  steps,  rising  from  which  there 
are  sixteen  columns  supporting  a  portico  imme- 
diately over  the  entrance,  also  composed  of  mar- 
ble. In  the  centre  of  the  rear  of  the  building, 
there  is  a  projecting  pediment.  The  entrance 
in  this  quarter  is  also  on  the  first  story,  by  a  flight 
of  free-stone  steps.  The  first  story  including  the 
portico,  is  of  the  Ionic,  the  second  of  the  Corin- 
thian, the  attic  of  the  Fancy,  and  the  cupola  of 
the  Composite  orders. 

"  At  the  front  entrance  there  are  five  doors  lead- 
ing into  the  lobby,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  twenty  square  piers  of  marble.  To  the  right 
and  feft,  there  is  a  gallery  stretching  to  both  ends 
of  the  building,  the  floor  also  of  marble  In  this 
story,  apartments  are  aUotted  to  the  court  of 
Chancery,  Committee  room.    Common  Council 
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office.  Street  Commissioner's  office,  Mayor's 
office.  Board  of  Health,  Sheriff's  office.  City  In- 
spector's office.  Recorder's  office.  Register's  of- 
fice. Surrogate's  office,  Supreme  Court  Clerk's 
office.  Clerk  of  Session's  office,  county  Clerk's 
office,  and  house-keeper's  room,  in  all,  fourteen 
apartments. 

''  Three  stair-cases  lead  from  the  first  to  the 
second  story.  The  principal  of  these  in  the  centre, 
is  of  a  very  handsome  construction,  with  mar- 
ble steps  ;  the  other  two  are  in  the  gallery,  one 
towards  each  of  the  ends,  of  a  plain  form,  and 
the  steps  of  the  same  materials.  Round  the  top 
of  the  centre  stair-case  there  is  a  circular  gallery, 
railed  in,  likewise  floored  with  marble;  from 
which  ten  marble  columns  ascend  to  the  ceiling, 
which  here  opens  and  displays  a  handsome  dome, 
ornamented  in  great  taste,  with  stucco,  and 
giving  light  from  the  top  to  the  interior  of 
the  building.  Another  gallery  runs  in  the  cen- 
tre from  one  end  to  the  other.  On  this  story  are 
the  Common  Council  room,  the  Governor's  room. 
Comptroller's  office.  Court  of  Sessions,  District 
court.  Mayor's  court.  Supreme  court.  United 
States'  District  court,  and  the  offices  belonging 
to  the  clerk  of  that  court,  and  of  the  District 
court 

"  The  entrances  at  the  ends  lead  to  the  base- 
ment story,  through  the  middle  of  which  there  is 
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an  arched  passag'e  or  gallery,  stretching  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Opening-  into  this  passage  are 
the  Marine  or  Justice's  courts  Police  office,  Jury 
room,  and  Watch  office. 

"  The  foundation  stone  of  this  noble  building 
was  laid  on  the  26th  September,  1803,  during  the 
mayoralty  of  Edward  Livingston,  Esq.  and  at  a 
time  when  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  the  city. 
It  was  finished  in  1812,  and  the  expence,  exclu- 
sive of  the  furniture,  amounted  to  half  a  million 
of  dollars  *." 

The  New  York  hospital  is  an  excellent  esta- 
blishment, built  of  stone,  the  whole  inclosed  with 
a  high  brick  wall.  It  stands  near  the  centre  of 
the  city,  fronting  Broadway,  and  is  excellently 
conducted ;  it  is  principally  supported  by  duties 
paid  on  goods  sold  at  auctions,  and  subscription. 
By  the  report  of  1816,  there  were  1,656  patients 
were  admitted,  of  whom  1,159  were  cured,  sixty- 
five  releaved,  224  discharged  at  request,  twenty- 
five  improper  objects,  fifty-eight  disorderly  and 
eloped,  and  163  died,  leaving  on  the  3lst  De- 
cember, 1816,  202  patients,  of  whom  seyenty- 
six  were  lunatics.  The  lunatic  poor  of  any  town 
in  the  State  are  admitted,  but  they  must  be  paid 
by  the  overseers. 

A  new  Asylum  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the 

*  Blunts  Picture. 
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suburbs,  the  legislature  have  appropriated  10,000 
dollars  per  annum,  for  forty  years,  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  alms  or  poor  house  stands  in  the  suburbs, 
on  east  river,  it  is  a  larg'e  stone  structure,  three 
stories  high,  in  the  centre  four,  with  a  handsome 
cupola  ;  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  oF  pau- 
pers in  1816,  and  is  supported  by  a  tax  on  the 
inhabitants,  which,  in  1816,  amounted  to  90,000 
dollars,  the  number  of  inmates  in  August,  1817, 
were  1,487. 

"  The  state  prison  is  an  extensive,  conveniento 
and  strongly  built  structure,  of  the  Doric  order, 
situated  at  Greenwich,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  city  hall,  and  occupying  owe  of  the 
most  healthy  and  pleasant  spots  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson.  It  is  constructed  of  freestone,  the 
windows  being  grated  with  iron  for  security.  It 
is  two  stories  high  of  fifteen  feet  each,  besides 
the  basement,  and  has  a  slated  roof  Rising  froEn 
the  centre  there  is  a  neat  cupola,  in  which  a  beli 
is  hung.  The  centre  of  the  principal  front,  to- 
wards Washington  street,  is  projected  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment,  as  is  also  the  west  front. 
The  whole  front  measures  204  feet  in  lengthy 
and  there  are  four  wings  which  extend  back- 
wards towards  the  river.  The  buildings  and  yards 
cover  four  acres  of  ground,  and  the  whole  is  en- 
closed by  a  stone  wall  of  twenty-three  feet  high 
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on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  fourlecii  feet  ni  the 
front. 

"  There  are  fifty-four  rooms  for  prisoners, 
twelve  feet  by  eighteen^  each  of  them  large 
enough  to  accommodate  eight  persons.  The 
centre  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  inspectors,  agents,  keeper,  and  assistants. 
In  the  north  wing  is  a  chapel  fitted  up  with  gal- 
leries. In  the  south  wing  is  the  dfning  hall,  over 
which  is  a  large  apartment,  allotted  to  prisoners 
who  work  at  shoe-making.  On  the  second  floor 
of  the  north  west  wing  there  is  an  hospital,  and 
on  the  ground  floors  of  the  first  south  and  north 
wings  there  are  two  kitchens  for  the  use  of  the 
prisoners. 

''  Adjoining  the  end  of  each  wing,  there  is  a 
building  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  containing 
seven  cells  on  the  upper  floor  for  solitary  confine- 
hient.  They  measure  eight  feet  long,  six  wide, 
and  fourteen  high,  and  the  windows  are  eight 
feet  from  the  floor. 

"  In  the  yards  are  the  different  workshops  of  the 
prisoners.  These  are  constructed  of  brick ;  are 
spacious,  airy,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Here  all  the  prisoners,  except  shoe-makers,  the 
sick,  the  females,  who  are  kept  by  themselves, 
and  a  few  men  who  are  selected  as  assistants,  are 
employed  during  the  day  in  their  different  occu- 
pations. The  whole  prison  is  abundantly  sup- 
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plied  with  water,  and  there  is  a  bath  for  the  use 
of  the  prisoners  during-  the  hot  season.  There 
is  also  a  kitchen  garden  inside  the  wails,  which 
produces  medicinal  herbs,  and  vegetables  in  great 
abundance;  besides  store  houses,  saw-pit,  cellar, 
ice-house,  smoke-house,  fire  engine-iiouse,  pumps, 
and  a  number  of  convenient  places  for  storing- 
fuel  and  other  essential  purposes. 

"  No  convict  whose  sentence  is  below  three 
years  imprisonment  is  admitted  into  this  prison. 
On  entrance,  a  prisoner  is  immediately  stripped, 
washed,  and  cleaned,  and  then  dressed  in  a  new 
shirt,  trowsers,  shoes  and  stockings.  After  a  de- 
scription of  his  person,  &c.  is  entered  in  the  pri- 
son book,  he  is  immediately  put  to  work,  and 
kept  at  hard  labour  agreeat|ly  to  his  sentence. 
In  summer  the  rooms  are  unlocked  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  in  winter  at  day-light,  when  the 
prisoners  are  called  to  work,  at  which  they  con- 
tinue till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  allowing  suf- 
ficient time  for  their  meals,  which  are  three  every 
day.  On  the  beat  of  a  drum,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
summer,  and  eight  o'clock  in  winter,  they  retire 
to  bed.  Every  thing  is  conducted  with  the  great- 
est decorum  and  silence,  and  those  who  are  re- 
marked for  good  behaviour  are  allowed  many 
indulgences.  The  branches  of  trade  established 
in  the  prison  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners 
are  the  following,    viz.  shoe-making,  weaving, 
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brush-making,  turners,  coopers,  blacksmiths, 
tailors,  painters,  carpenters,  carding,  spinning, 
and  whip-making*. 

"  In  summer,  Vo.q  prisoners  are  dressed  in 
jackeis  and  trovvseis  of  cotton  and  linen  stripe, 
and,  in  winter,  of  striped  woollen  cloth,  with 
variations  of  colour  if  they  have  been  more  than 
once  committed.  They  breakfast  on  cocoa  sweet- 
ened with  molasses ;  dine  on  soup  made  from 
coar.ce  pieces  of  beef,  shins,  &c.  thickened  with 
rice  or  beans;  and  sup  on  mush  and  molasses,  or 
bread  and  molasses.  Once  a  week  they  have  a 
pork  dinner  ;  generally  plenty  of  pctatoes ;  and 
as  a  reward  for  ])articular  instances  of  industry, 
many  of  the  workmen  frequently  receive  a  pint 
of  beer.  In  cold  weather,  the  prison  is  kept 
comfortably  warm  ;  and  v\hen  any  one  is  affected 
by  sickness,  the  most  prompt  and  efScacious  re- 
medies are  applied.  The  education  of  youth 
and  of  iilitcrate  adultis  is  strictly  attended  to,  and 

"  *  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  November  1?, 
1816,  the  inspectors  of  the  state  prison  are  authorized,  *'  in 
conjunction  and  by  arrangements  with  the  Corporation  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  from  time  to  time  to  cause  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  many  of  the  convicts  who  are  capable  of  hard 
labour,  as  the  said  inspectors  and  the  said  corporation  shall 
agree  upon  for  that  purpose,  upon  any  of  the  public  avenues, 
roads,  streets,  or  other  works  in  the  said  city,  undertaken 
by  the  said  corporation,"  and  "  on  any  other  public  works 
in  the  counties  of  Richmond  and  Kings.'' 
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measures  adopted  to  instil  good  principles  into 
the  minds  of  all.  by  which  alone  a  thoroiig-h  re- 
formation, the  chief  end  of  a!!  punishment,  can  be 
obtained.  In  the  accomphshment  of  this  great 
object,  the  hope  of  pardon  is  not  s'uit  out,  but 
rather  encouraged,  to  those  who  by  an  unequi- 
vocal good  behaviour,  are  considered  entitled  to 
have  the  term  of  their  imprisonment  shortened. 

*'  The  raanag-ement  of  the  affairs  of  this  im- 
portant institution  are  confided  to  seven  inspec- 
tors, nominated  by  the  council  of  appointment, 
and  who  hold  their  offices  only  during-  pleasure. 
They  are  assisted  in  the  formation  of  regulations, 
or  bye-laws^  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  city,  the  attorney 
general,  and  district  attorney.  The  inspectors 
meet  every  Thursday,  and  two  of  them,  as  a 
monthly  committee,  visit  the  prison  twice  a  week. 
They  appoint  the  agent,  clerks,  keepers,  and 
physicians^  and  have  the  whole  charge  and  cus- 
tody of  the  prison.  They  report  annually  to  the 
legislature  the  state  of  the  prison,  the  number  of 
convicts,  and  an  account  of  its  funds,  For  this 
trouble,  however,  they  accept  of  no  remunera- 
tion ;  it  is  the  voluntary  tribute  of  benevolence 
and  humanity. 

"  The  agent,  who  has  a  salary  of  2,000  dollars 
per  annum,  holds  an  important  situation  under 
the  direction  of  the  !iispcc,tors,  and  before  enter- 
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ing  on  the  duties  of  his  office  find  security  for 
their  faithful  performance,  and  takes  an  oath  to 
the  same  effect  before  the  mayor  or  recorder. 
He  superintends  the  purchase  and  sale  of  every 
thing  brought  into  and  sent  out  of  the  prison,  and 
is  declared,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  only 
person  capable  of  being  sued  at  law,  or  of  suing 
others,  relative  to  these  matters.  He  keeps  re- 
gular accounts  of  all  monies  received  and  paid  ; 
makes  returns,  monthly,  to  the  inspectors ;  and 
on  the  23d  of  February  each  year,  renders  a  full 
account,  upon  oath,  to  the  city  comptroller  of  the 
whole  of  his  transactions. 

"  The  clerk  has  a  salary  of  750  dollars  per  an- 
num, with  tile  privilege  of  boarding  at  the  prison. 
His  duty  is  to  assist  the  agent  in  making  out  ac- 
counts, transcribing  minutes,  and  preparing  in- 
ventories. As  this  is  a  laborious  department,  the 
aid  of  the  convicts  is  resorted  to,  several  of  whom 
are  usually  employed  in  it. 

''  The  keeper  has  an  annual  salary  of  2,000 
dollars,  and  250  dollars  a  year  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  inspectors.  The  assistants,  who 
are  sixteen  in  number,  receive  450  dollars  each 
per  annum,  besides  board,  lodging,  and  washing. 
No  fees  are  permitted  to  be  received.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  keeper  to  be  constant  in  his  visits 
through  every  part  of  the  prison,  and  to  be  care- 
ful that  no  one  escape.    He  has  no  power,  except 
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in  attempt)?  of  that  nature,  to  strike  a  prisoner^ 
At  every  meeting  of  the  inspectors  he  presents  a 
written  report^  containing'  the  nnniber  of  pri- 
soners, and  those  newly  received  and  discharged, 
with  the  particulars  of  every  occurrence  in  the 
prison.  The  assistants  are  employed  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  be  care- 
ful that  all  the  regulations  are  observed.  In  case 
of  default,  they  carry  the  offender  immediately 
before  the  keeper,  who  is  empowered  in  certain 
cases,  to  order  temporary  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted. One  of  the  assistants,  selected  by  the 
keeper,  acts  as  his  deputy,  for  which  he  receives 
100  dollars  in  addition  to  his  salary. 

^'  Formerly  there  was  a  guard  stationed  round 
the  prison,  consisting  of  a  captain,  serjeant,  two 
corporals,  drummer,  fifer,  and  twenty  privates, 
under  the  direction  of  the  mayor.  This  has 
been  lately  reduced  to  twelve  men  and  a  corporal, 
who  are  engaged  by  the  keeper,  and  subject  to 
his  command.  The  corporal  receives  thirty-five, 
and  the  privates  thirty  dollars  a  month,  besides 
fuel  for,  the  guard-room,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
accoutrements.  There  is  a  watch-house  erected 
at  each  corner  of  the  prison  walls,  from  which 
the  guard  can  see  every  thing  passing  below  and 
around.  Besides  this  regular  guard,  a  company 
of  militia  has  been  organized,  under  the  orders 
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of  the  comnnancler-in-chief  of  the  mihtia^  con- 
sisti  'g  of  a  captain,  lieutenant,  ensign,  two  Ser- 
jeants, two  corporals,  a  drummer,  fifer,  and 
twenty-five  privates.  It  is  composed  of  persons 
residing-  nearest  to  the  prison,  who  receive  arms, 
&c.  from  the  public  arsenal,  but  no  pay.  They 
are  exempted  from  all  other  military  duty, 
and  from  serving  on  grand  and  petit  juries.  On 
alarm,  or  notice  from  the  principal  keeper,  they 
aid  and  assist  in  defence  of  the  prison  or  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  prisoners. 

"  Three  physicians,  who  succeed  each  other 
nionthly,  visit  the  prison  weekly.  They  receive 
nothing  for  their  trouble  except  when  called  in 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  A  student,  or  young 
practitioner  in  physic,  who  is  appointed  annually, 
resides  constantly  in  the  prison,  to  attend  the 
sick,  administer  medicines  prescribed  by  the  phy- 
sicians, and  report  weekly  to  the  inspectors  as  to 
the  health  of  the  prisoners.  He  receives  no 
salary,  but  260  dollars  are  appropriated  annually 
for  his  board.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
annually  are  allowed  to  the  clergyman  who  per- 
forms divine  service  in  the  chapel. 

'^  From  the  period  of  the  opening  of  this  pri- 
son in  1797,  to  3Ist  December,  1814,  the  total 
number  of  persons  admitted  was  3,062.  Of  these 
1199  were  pardoned  and  378  died.    One  woman^ 
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from  Ireland^  had  been  committed  five  times ; 
three  other  prisoners  four  times;  thirty  three 
thrice  ;  and  218  twice. 

"  During-  the  year  1814  there  was  received 
into  the  prison  213  convicts  ;  173  of  whom  v/ere 
Americans;  thirteen  English;  one  Scot;  fifteen 
Irish ;  one  French  ;  one  German  ;  three  Nova 
Scotia ;  three  West  Indies  ;  one  Portuguese  ; 
one  Swede  ;  and  one  Dutchman.  Of  t'lis  num- 
ber 136  were  convicted  of  grand  larceny  ;  twenty- 
six  forgery  ;  seven  burglary  ;  sis  assault  and  bat- 
tery ;  two  arson ;  one  bigamy ;  two  breaking- 
prison  ;  one  sodomy  ;  one  felony  ;  three  high- 
way robbery  ;  one  misdemeanor  ;  three  perjury ; 
three  rape  ;  and  one  robbery. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1813  the  number  of  prl- 

soners  was 495 

Admitted  during  1814..  .......  , .......    .   212 

Eeturned  why  had  escaped  Dec.  4th,  1812 1 

709 
Of  these  there  was  discharged  in  1814,  by  pardon  176 

By  expiration , ,  .      lO 

Died 29 

Remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  lSI4     494 
45  of  whom  were  imprisoned  for  life 

4  for  2 !  years 

5  20  years 

1         17  years  and  2  day 
1         1 7  years 
1         15  years 
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1  for  14  years  and  i  day 

30  14  years     - 

3  12  years 

1  11  years 

1  10  years  and  1  day 

29  10  years 

1  9  years  and  3  days 

1  9  years  and  1  day 

1 1  9  years 

1  8  years  and  1  day 

11  8  years 

3  7  years  and  1  day 

106  7  years 

10  6  years 


68 
1 


5  years 

4  years  and  6  months 


79  4  years 


/y  'i' years 

12  3  years  and  6  months 

2  3  years  and  1  month 

1  3  years  and  10  days 

1  3  years  arid  5  days 

54  3  years  and  1  day 


12  3  years, 

''  Below  is  a  list  of  the  crimes  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in   the  State  prison*.     Treason, 

<t  *  Imprisonment  for  Life,  Rape,  robbery,  burglary, 
sodomy,  maiming,  breaking  into  and  stealing  from  a  dwel- 
ling house,  some  person  therein  being  put  in  fear ;  forging 
the  proof  of  a  deed,  or  the  certificate  of  its  being  recorded ; 
forging  public  securities  ;  counterfeiting  gold  or  silver  coins. 
A  second  offence  in  committing  arson  of  an  uninhabited 
house,  building,  barn,  or  mill,  or  in  forging  a  record,  deedy 
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murder,  and  arson,  of  an  inhabited  dwelling 
house^  were  formerly  the  only  offences  punished 

will,  bond,  note,  bill,  receipt,  warrant,  or  order,  and  ail 
offences  above  the  degree  of  petit  larceny,  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

"  For  Life,  or  some  shorter  period  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court.  Forginjj  any  record,  charter,  deed,  will,  note,  or  bill 
of  exchange. 

"  For  Life,  or  some  shorter  j^eriod  not  less  than  7  vears^ 
Selling  or  exchanging  a  counterfeit  note :  engraving  any 
plate' for  making  such  notes:  or  having  such  notes  in  pos- 
session v.ith  intent,  &c.  or  blank  unfinished  notes  to  fill  up 
and  pass  :  or  plates  for  forging  such  notes. 

"  Not  exceeding;  14  vears.  Stealing  a  record,  &c.  Arson  of 
an  uninhabited  house,  building,  barn,  or  mill:  counterfeiting 
any  deed  or  will,  not  affecting  real  estate,  bond,  bill,  or  note, 
unless  negotiable,  warrant  or  order,  not  being  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, endorsement  or  assignment  thereof:  or  receipt :  and 
every  offence  above  petit  larceny,  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  For  forcibly  marrying  a  wcinan  against  her  will : 
poisoning  Vv^here  death  does  net  ensue  v/ithin  a  year  and  a 
da3^  A  second  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  murder,  or  com- 
mit a  rape.  Acknowledging  a  fine,  bail,  &c.  in  the  name  of 
another. 

"  Imprisonment  ?iot  exceeding  10  7/ears.  Aiding  a  prisoner 
to  escape  from  the  State  prison,  or  any  other  prison,  con- 
victed for  felonvj  perjury,  or  subornation  of  perjury.  False 
s-.vearing  under' the  insolvent  act,  under  absent  and  abscond- 
ing debtor  act :  lottery  managers  swearing  false.  The  like 
surveyors  under  the  land  of5.ce,  before  a  commission  in 
chancery.     In  the  supreme  court* 

"  Not  ejtceeding  7  years.   Having  in  possession  counterfeit 
gold,  or  silver  coins,  with  intent,  &c.    Assault  with  intent 
Y 
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with  death  in  this  State.  By  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, dated  April  Ibth,  1817,  it  is  enacted, 
*'  that  if  any  prisoner  confined  in  the  State 
prison^,  or  any  other  person^  shall  wilfidly  and 
maliciously  set  fire  to  the  said  prison,  or  to  any 
of  the  workshops  or  other  erectioiis  within  t\ie 
walls  thereof,  or  procure  the  same  to  be  done, 
or  aid  or  abet  the  doing  thereof;  or  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  assault  or  battery,  with  an  intent 
to  commit  murder  upon  any  officer  of  said  prison, 
such  person  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer 
death."  Sect.  13th — By  another  section,  con- 
to  rob,  murder,  or  commit  a  rape.  Serving  process  under 
foreign  authority. 

"  Not  exceeding  5  years.  A  second  conviction  of  buying  or 
receiving  stolen  goods,  or  obtaining  money  by  false  pre- 
tences, or  accessary  after  the  fact  to  any  felony  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

"  Not  exceeding  3  years.  Petit  larceny,  buying  or  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods,  obtaining  money,  &c.  by  flilse  pretences, 
or  accessary  after  the  fact  to  any  felony  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

**  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  April  15th,  1817,  it 
is  enacted,  "  that  in  all  cases  of  conviction  for  larceny,  which 
may  hereafter  be  had  and  made,  the  same  shall  be  adjudged 
petit  larceny,  unless  the  goods  so  stolen  shall  be  of  the 
value  of  more  than  twenty-five  dollars." 

"  For  double  the  original  term,  A  convict  for  years  break- 
ing the  State  prison." 
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victs  are  authorized  to  be  employed  on  the  great 
ranals.  Respecthig'  these  it  enacted,  ''  that  in 
case  any  of  the  said  convicts  shall  escape  while 
so  employed,  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  appre- 
hended and  convic(cd  thereof,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  court  where  such  conviction 
shall  be  had,  to  banish  such  convict  or  convicts 
from  the  State,  on  pain  of  death,  if  such  con- 
vict or  convicts  shall  return  to  this  State,  or 
continue  therein,  after  such  sentence  as  afore- 
said!"    Sect.  12. 

"  The  original  cost  of  the  ground,  buildings, 
and  wharf,  v»'as  estimated  at  208,846  dollars. 
Since  then  large  sums  have  been  voted  by  the 
leg-islature,  from  time  to  time,  out  of  the  public 
funds,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  establish- 
raent.  Repeated  applications  for  money,  and 
other  circumstances,  having  led  to  a  persuasion 
that  the  management  might  be  conducted  at  less 
expense,  the  legislature,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1816,  authorised  commissioners  to  examine  into 
all  matters  relating  to  the  prison,  and  to  re- 
port, "  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  improve- 
ments may  be  made  in  the  system  of  conducting 
and  managing  of  said  institution,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  expence  thereof." 

*'  The  result  of  this  investigation  has  led  to 
a  new  act,  passed  15th  April  last,  by  which  the 
y2 
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former  system  has  been  greatly  altered.  Its  prin- 
cipal enactments  will  not  be  in  operation  till  after 
theSIst  of  October  next  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  g'uard,  which  formerly  cost  the  public  8,500 
dollars  per  annum,  has  been  considerably  re- 
duced, and  new-modelled.  The  deputy  keeper, 
with  a  salary  of  600  dollars  per  annum,  has  been 
abolished,  and  one  of  the  assistants  appointed 
deputy,  for  which  he  receives  100  dollars.  Two 
assistants  have  also  been  struck  off  the  former 
number.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  prisoners  be- 
gan to  be  supplied  with  provisions  and  hospital 
stores  by  contract  with  the  ag^ent,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  inspectors,  public  notice  having 
been  previously  given  that  such,  supplies  were 
wanted. 

"  After  the  31st  of  October  next,  no  materials 
are  to  be  purchased  to  be  worked  for  sale  by  the 
convicts  on  account  of  the  State.  In  future, 
they  are  to  be  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
making  up  materials  brought  to  the  prison  by 
individuals  or  companies.  The  agent  to  pur- 
chase such  materials  for  the  chair-makers,  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  machine  makers,  painters, 
and  taylors,  and  such  dye  stuffs,  as  may  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  to  the  extent  of  5000  dollars 
annually.  Tlie  articles  ior  sale  presently  belong- 
ing to  the  eitabiiohmeat,  to  be  completed  and 
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disposed  of  by  public  auction,  or  otherwise,  so 
that  the  accounts  may  be  closed  on  the  31st  of 
October. 

''  To  encourage  habi(s  of  industry,  which  the 
legislature  has  justly  remarked,  ""  is-  the  best 
preventive  of  vice,"  the  agent,  after  the  31st  of 
October,  is  to  keep  a  separate  account  for  each 
prisoner,  charging  him  with  the  cost  of  clothing, 
provisions,  and  hospital  expences,  and  giving 
credit  for  his  earnings  This  account  to  be 
closed  qaartedy,  and  if  there  is  a  lialance  in. 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  has  behaved  well^ 
twenty  per  cent  thereof  is  to  be  invested,  at  in- 
terest, in  some  public  slock,  which  he  is  to  re- 
ceive at  the  termination  of  his  sentence.  In 
case  of  death  before  this,  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  his  widow  or  children ;  otherwise  it  goes  to 
the  treasury.  During  imprisonment  and  good 
behaviour,  part  of  the  money  may  be  received 
by  the  prisoner's  family. 

"  By  the  new  act,  prisoners  sentenced  for  five 
years  or  upwards,  wiio  have  behaved  well,  and 
acquired,  by  their  labour,  fifteen  dollars  per  an- 
num, to  have  the  period  of  their  sentence 
abridged  one  fourth.  Disorderl}^  or  disobedient 
conduct,  or  any  attempt  to  escape,  forfeits  all 
claims  for  money  ;  and  in  no  case  is  it  allowed 
after  a  first  conviction. 

"  The  great  canal  company  commissioners  are 
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authorised  in  their  contracts  with  others,  to  stipu- 
late for  the  labour  of  the  couvicts  on  their  works 
when  they  exceed  450,  for  a  period  not  less  than 
six  months,  during-  which  the  State  is  kept  free 
of  all  expence  respecting'  them.  Application 
must  be  made  to  the  governor  of  tlie  State  when 
prisoners  are  wanted  for  ,ou,t-door  employment. 

'*  The  new  act  appropriates  ^0,000  dollars  for 
the  support  of  the  institution^  and  5,000  dollars 
for  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  prison,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  public  mjDn^sy."  (Biunt's  Stran- 
ger's Guide.) 

The  penitentiary  is  of  stone,  situated  near  the 
alms-house,  it  is  intended  to  confine  prisoners 
whose  sentence  is  under  three  years,  the 
present  number  confined  and  kept  at  work  is 
300,  The  Bridewell  is  situate  near  the  city 
hall,  it  is  a  jail  for  culprits  before  tiial,  the  ses- 
gions  are  held  montiily,  and  170  trials  occur  on 
an  average  per  month,  iiear  half  the  prii-;oner8 
are  NegToes.  It  is  intended  to  clear  this  build- 
ing- away,  and  build  one  in  a  more  eligible 
spot. 

The  markets  of  New  York  are  well  supplied, 
and  held  every  day.  Dr.  Mitchill  has  enume- 
rated eight  species  of  wild  quadrupeds,  five  am- 
phibious creatures,  fourteen  shcli-fis!i,  fifty-one 
species  of  birds,  and  sixty  two  sorts  of  fish  that 
are  in  the  course  of  the  year  brpDghtto  market. 
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Butcher's  meat,  fish,  and  fowls,  are  at  all  times 
abundant,  the  prices  the  same  as  at  Philadelphia, 
except  fish,  which  is  clieaper  ;  the  market  people 
take  no  pains  with  the  fowls,  but  bring-  them 
with  the  feathers  on  their  wings,  and  untrussed. 
There  is  no  market  in  New  York,  in  appear- 
ance, equal  to  High  Street  market,  Philadelphia. 
New  York  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
aldermen,  and  assistants,  who  constitute  a  com- 
mon council.  Each  ward  (there  are  ten)  elects 
an  'alderman  and  assistant.  .Tlie  mayor,  alder- 
men, assessors,  constables,  &c.  are  elected  yearly 
by  the  inhabitants^  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  No- 
vember. Every  man  who  has  a  freehold  worth 
fifty  dollars,  or  pays  a  tax,  has  a  vote  *.  The 
mayor  is  paid  7,000  dollars  per  annum  for  bis 
services,  neither  he  or  any  of  the  aldermen  have 
any  particular  dress  or  insignia  of  office  f. 

*  "  By  h.w,  the  freedom  of  the  city  must  be  taken  up 
before  a  person  can  exercise  a  trade  in  New  York,  and  all 
aliens  are  forbidden  to  be  made  freemen  until  after  the}' 
have  been  denizenized,  but  the  first  part  of  this  law  is  not 
acted  upon."     Spafford. 

+  A  freehold  worth  50  dollars,  entitles  a  person  to  a  vote 
for  members  of  the  liouse  of  assembly,  and  one  worth  250 
dollars,  entitles  him  to  a  vote  for  governor  and  senators. 
A  freehold  estate  v/orth  fifty  dollars,  entitles  the  holder  to 
vote  for  representative  members  of  the  general  government. 
Every  State  has  some  little  variation  from  the  above,  (except 
as  relates  to  the  federal  government,)  but  such  is  the  general 
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There  is  more  theft,  viliany,  and  prostitution 
here,  than  in  any  other  place  in  America ;  but 
the  pohce  and  watch  are  well  conducted,  and 
the  guilty  seldom  escape  long.  People  are  un- 
der no  apprehension  of  prosecuting  in  America^ 

'  feature  nf  the  law  of  elections,  which  in  some  States  are 
carried  on  by  poll,  in  some  by  ballot,  and  in  all  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  almost  pure  democracy.  Unfortunately  there 
are  some  corruptions  that  have  "  grown  witli  the  growth" 
of  the  States,  of  which  it  would  take  up  too  ir.any  nages  to 
enter  into  a  full  explanation.  They  principally  relate  to 
the  militia  laws  and  representation  ;  for  instance,  in  case  of 
the  invasion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  Ohio,  or  any 
frontier  State,  the  rnilitia  drafts  are  from  the  nearest  coun- 
ties, instead  of  being  apportioned  generally  through  the 
State.  Again,  some  of  the  States  are  represented  in  one 
part  of  the  legislature,  by  townships  or  counties,  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  worst  of  all,  the 
party  in  power,  by  a  little  finesse  in  arranging  some  of  the 
districts  previous  to  an  election,  have  been  known  to  get  a 
majority  of  their  party  elected,  when  through  the  several 
districts  there  has  been  a  majority  of  votes  against  thena. 
jA  11  this  has;  been  ably  explained  to  the  people  of  the  United 
$tates  by  Mr.  Carey,  in  his  Olive  Branch,  a  standard  work, 
that  has  gone  through  eight  or  nine  editions.  With  the 
facts  before  their  eyes  it  is  hoped,  that  these  defects  will 
be  remedied  ere  it  is  to  late.  If  the  present  l)eginning  of 
corruption  is  suffered,  who  can  tell  where  it  is  to  end. 
The  laws  and  government  were  handed  down  to  Americans 
pure,  let  them  recollect  the  greatness  of  the  principle,  and 
the  magnitude  of  their  country,  and  hand  dov/n  the  same 
ynsuUied  to  their  children. 
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as  they  well  know  that  the  law  punishes  onl)^ 
in  proportion  to  the  crime. 

The  maiiuers,  customs,  and  amusements  of 
the  people  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Phila- 
delpiiia,  tiiey  are,  however,  gayer,  liave  occa- 
sional masquerades  and  oratorios,  and  many  fol- 
low French  iashions,  particularly  the  ladies  in 
their  head  dresses.  The  coaches  and  pleasure 
carriages  of  the  rich  are  neatly  made,  and  many 
have  crests  and  coats  of  arms  painted  thereon. 

Ill  winter  the  coaches  are  taken  off  tlie  stands^ 
Bud  their  places  supplied  with  two  and  four 
horse  sleighs,  capable  of  containing  six  or  eight 
persons,  in  these  vehicles,  the  inhabitants  pro- 
ceed on  excursions,  visits,  to  parties,  and  the 
theatre.  Sometimes  the  bucks  of  New  York 
harness  six  horses  to  a  handsome  sleigh,  the 
horses  harness  studded  with  small  bells,  and 
astonish  the  natives  with  their  elegant  driving, 
in  coid  weather  a  person  might  suppose  himself 
in  Russia,  from  the  number  of  fur  coats^  caps^, 
and  butialoe  robes  that  are  worn. 

The  whole  militia  of  the  county  consists  of 
ten  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of  vete- 
ran volunteers,  one  battalion  of  riflemen,  one 
squadron  of  cavalry,  three  battalions  of  artillery, 
find  one  battalion  of  flying  artillery.  The  25th 
pf  Noverabcr  (the  anniversary  of  the  evacuation 
^f  New  York  i}y  the  l^ritish  forces)  I  had  an 
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opportunity  of  seeing  the  volimteer  part  of  this 
force  drawn  out,  they  made  a  motley  and  in- 
different appearance,  except  the  veteran  bat- 
talion, or  governor's  guards,  and  the  artillery. 

The  climate  of  New  York  is  more  moist  than 
that  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  v.eather  continues 
open  until  Christmas,  with  occasional  cold  winds. 
During  November  1  remained  here,  and  it  was 
very  pleasant  \Yithout  a  fire,  and  with  the  win- 
dows open  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  this  wea- 
ther, which  the  inhabitants  call  an  Indian  sum- 
mer,  is  liable  to  a  sudden  change,  should  the 
W'ind  get  round  to  the  northward.  The  in- 
habitants are  not  quite  so  healthy  as  the  Phila- 
de'phians,  one  great  reason  is  the  want  of  pure 
water,  well  water  of  a  brackish  quality  being 
universally  used  ;  this  is  a  great  evil,  and  is 
speedily  to  be  remedied. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  deaths,  for  1817, 

In  CoMMo?^-  Council,  Jan.  12,  1818. 
The  city  inspector  has  the  honour  to  present 
an  annual   report  of    deaths,   in   the    city   and 
county  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1817. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

George  Cuming,  City  Inspector. 

Annual  report  of  interments  in  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  ;  commencing  on  the 
1st  day  of   December,   1817;    shewing  the 
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ages,  sexes,  and  diseases  of  the  persons  who 
died. 

Men,  763 ;  women,  607 ;  boys,  673 ;  girls, 
484  ;  total,  2,527.  Of  this  nu»-iber  574  died  of 
consumption. 

Ages. — One  year  and  under,  599  ;  between 
one  and  two,  20S  ;  between  two  and  five,  142  ; 
between  five  and  ten,  SS ;  between  ten  and 
twenty,  146;  between  twenty  and  thirty,  313; 
between  thirty  and  forty,  31-1;  between  forty  and 
fifty,  26S  ;  between  fifty  and  sixty,  178  ;  between 
sixty  and  seventy,  110;  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  96;  between  eighty  and  ninety,  61  ;  be- 
tween ninety  and  one  hundredj  \3  ;  one  hundred 
and  upwards,  1. 

There  died  in  the  month  of  January,  2! 4; 
February,  213;  March,  188;  April,  186;  May, 
209;  June,  184;  July,  215;  August,  256;  Sep- 
tember, 256;  October,  222;  November,  195; 
December,  195. 

Diseases. — Abscess  13,  aneurism  2,  apoplexy 
46,  asphyxia  2,  asthma  13,  burned  or  scalded  15, 
cancer  9,  caries  1,  casualty  12,  catarrh  7,  child- 
bed 19,  cholera  morbus  34,  eholic  6,  compression 
of  the  brain  1,  consumption  574,  convulsions 
176,  cramp  in  the  stomach  4,  diarrhoea  47,  drink- 
ing- cold  water  2,  dropsy  78,  dropsy  in  the  chest 
22,  dropsy  in  the  head  87,  drowned  S'^,  dysen- 
tery  71,  epilepsy  3,  erysipelas  4,  fever  IS, 
1 
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bilious  fever  4,  hectic  fever  3,  inflammatory  fever 
7,  inlermittent  fever  iO,  puerpal  fever  1,  putrid 
fever  i,  remittent  fever  23,  scariet  fever  3,  ty- 
phus fever  152,  malignant  fever  },  infontile 
fiUX  li,  fracture  I,  frozen  3,  gout  5,  g-ravei  2, 
lismorrliage  12,  haemoptysis  6,  herpes  2,  hives 
or  crouo  60,  hysteria  2,  jaundice  10,  infanticide 
3,  isiiiamiP-ations — of  the  bladder  3^  of  tiie  bowels 
54-,  of  the  brain  18,  of  the  chest  91,  of  the  liver 
41,  of  the  stomach  7,  infiuenza  I,  insanity  11, 
intemperance  40,  killed  or  murdered  9,  leprosy 
1,  locked  jaw  3,  lumber  abscess  1,  manslaughter 
1,  marasmus  SO,  measles  20,  menorrhagia  1, 
mortification  19,  nervous  disease  10,  old  age  96, 
palsy  29,  peripneumonia  12,  pleurisy  27,  pneu- 
monia typhodes  7,  quinsy  9,  rheumatism  4^ 
rickets  2,  rupture  1,  St.  Antliony's  fire  2,  schirus 
of  the  liver  3,  schrofula  or  king's  evil  14,  small 
pox  14,  sore  throat  1,  spasms  8,  sprue  20,  still, 
born  110,  stone  1,  strangury  1,  sudden  death  8^ 
suicide  15,  syphiles  7,  tables  mesentrica  39, 
teething  22,  vomiting  blood  1,  ulcer  5,  unknown, 
SO,  whooping  cough  14,  worms  29. 

The  inhabitants,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  comp- 
troller's report  previously  given,  are  alive  to 
improveiTiCsit,  great  alterations  and  embellish- 
ntents  are  yearly  making  to  the  city.  The  small 
park  in  the  center  of  the  city  is  about  to  be  en- 
closed with   an   iron  pallisade;   in  the  suburbs 
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various  levelling,  filling  up  swampy  places^  and 
other  improvements,  are  carrying  into  eiTect. 
Washington  and  part  of  Greenwich  Street  have 
been  gained  from  the  Hudson,  by  means  of  piers, 
and  fresh  ones  are  now  carrying  out  to  get  yet 
another  street  from  the  river ;  the  city  increases 
in  size,  and  numbers  of  houses  were  built  this 
year  *.  The  price  of  lots,  even  in  the  suburbs^ 
is  extravagant,  in  the  commercial  streets  a  house 
is  immensely  so.  A  New^  York  paper  for  Jan. 
1818,  has  the  foliowing  article  relative  to  the 
increased  price  of  property  in  the  city. 

*'  About  a  year  since,  the  two  houses  in  Wall 
Street,  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Thomas 
Buchanan,  Esq.  were  leased  to  Mr.  Gibson  for  ten 
years,  as  a  public-house,  and  subsequently  called 
the  Merchants'  Hall.  Mr.  Gibson,  we  learn, 
engaged  to  pay,  annually,  6,300  dollars  for  the 
premises  ;  but,  the  stand  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
such,  for  a  public-house,  as  was  anticipated.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  stands  for  business  in 
Wall  Street  have  been  in  request ;  and  yesterday 

•*  Frame  houses  are  lessening  In  numbers  in  the  compact 
part  of  the  city,  they  are  not  always  pulled  down,  but  when 
a  proprietor  intends  to  build  a  brick  house  in  the  place,  the 
frame  one  is  removed.  I  have  seen  a  two  story  wooden 
house  with  seven  or  eight  rooms,  drawn  on  rollers  along  the 
street,  towards  the  suburbs,  where  it  was  intended  to  be 
placed,  and  there  let  and  occupied  as  before. 
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Mr.  Gibson  very  wisely  put  his  nine  years'  lease 
under  the  hammer^  and  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  sold  for  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  !  the  purchaser^  IMr,  St.  John,  becoming 
accountable  to  the  owners  of  the  property  for 
the  sum  of  6,300  dollars  per  annum,  agreeably 
to  the  original  lease  !" 

The  observations  I  made  on  Philadelphia,  with 
respect  to  trade  and  labour,  will  apply  equally 
to  New  York.  The  price  of  farms  are  various  ; 
poor  land  on  Hempstead  Plains,  Long  Island, 
may  be  bought  from  tvro  to  five  dollars  per  acre,, 
farms  over  in  Jersey,  a  few  miles  from  New 
York,  are  worth  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  per 
acre,  and  above  New  York,  on  the  Hudson, 
forty  miles  up,  they  are  worth  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

The  State  of  Ohio  in  ISiT*. 

It  is  situated  between  38°  30'  and  42^  N.  lati- 
tude, and  3°  32'  and  7°  43'  W.  longitude  ;  boun- 
ded north  by  the  divisional  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Upper  Canada,  passing  through 
the  middle  of  Lake  Erie,  and  Michigan  Terri- 
tory; west  by  Indiana,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  meridian  line,  running  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Miami  to  the  parallel  of  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  south  and  south-east  by 
the  river  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Kentuckj- 
and  Virginia ;  east  by  Pennsylvania,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  meridian  line,  running  from 
the  mouth  of  Little  Beaver  Creek  to  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States  in  Lake 
Erie  ;  containing,  according  to  Mr.  Drake,  an 
area  of  40,000  square  miles,  or  25,000,000  of 
acres,  including  water.  Its  length,  from  north 
to  south,  is  228  miles,  mean  breadth,  about  200, 

*  As  this  and  the  three  following  chapters  are  extracts, 
it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  be  indulgent  towards  any  defects 
or  want  of  method  thnt  may  be  apparent. 
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Surface,  Soil.  That  portion  of  the  State  which 
lies  between  the  Pennsylvania  Line  and  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  and 
extending  northwardly  for  the  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  has  an  uneven  surface,  rising  in  places 
into  high  hills,  and  subsiding  into  deep  vallies  : 
some  of  the  hills  terminate  in  elevated  peaks, 
affording  prospects  bounded  only  by  the  power 
of  vision.  Yet  most  of  these  hills  have  a  deep 
rich  soil,  and  are  capable  of  being  cultivated  to 
their  summits. 

The  country  along;  the  Ohio,  from  the  Mus- 
kingum to  the  Big  Miami,  continues  broken  ; 
but  the  hills  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  we 
proceed  westwardly.  The  bottoms  of  the  Ohio 
are  of  very  unequal  width.  The  bases  of  some 
of  the  hills  approach  close  to  the  river,  while 
others  recede  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles.  There  are  usually  three  bottoms,  rising 
one  above  the  other,  like  the  glacis  of  a  fortifi- 
cation. The  river  bottoms  bear  a  heavy  growth  of 
beech,  sugar  maple,  buck-eye,  honey-locust,  black 
walnut,  hackberry,  sycamore,  ash,  and  elm,  with 
an  underwood  of  pawpaw,  spice-wood,  dog- wood, 
plum-trees,  crab  apple,  and  grape  vines.  The 
hills  are  covered  with  oak,  chesnuJ,  hickor}?,  sugar 
maple,  poplar,  sassafras,  black  ash,  and  black 
locust.  In  the  western  counties,  north-western, 
and  nortiiern  portion  of  the  State,   there  is  a 
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leveller  surface  and  moister  soil^  interspersed 
with  tracts  of  dry  prairie,  and  forests  of  sandy 
or  gravelly  soil.  The  north-western  corner  of 
the  State,  contains  a  considerable  district  of  level, 
rich  land,  too  wet  and  swampy  to  admit  of 
healthy  settlements  :  the  soil  is  a  black,  loose, 
friable  loam,  or  a  vej^etable  mould,  watered  by 
sluggish  and  dark-coloured  streams. 

Counties.  In  describing  this  State  by  coun- 
ties, I  have  preferred  the  geographical  to  the 
alphabetical  order,  I  shall,  therefore,  commence 
with  Hamilton,  the  oldest  settled  county  in  the 
State  ;  those  counties  which  have  not  many  wild, 
or  unsettled  lands,  to  invite  the  attention  of  emi- 
grants, will  be  briefly  noticed. 

Hamilton  County.  This  county  is  situated 
in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  State ;  has 
the  Ohio  River  south,  Clermont  County  east, 
Butler  north,  and  Indiana  west.  It  is  about 
thirty  miles  long,  and  twenty  wide,  and  is  watered 
hy  the  Ohio,  Whitewater,  Great  and  Little 
Miami,  Mill,  Deer,  Taylors,  and  Dryford  Creeks„ 
It  has  a  hilly  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large 
streams;  in  other  parts  level  or  gently  waving. 
The  vallies  are  broad  and  rich,  and  generally 
cultivated.  The  price  of  unimproved  land  is 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars ;  cultivated  farms, 
near  Cincinnati,  from  thirty  to  seventy.  Mills 
are  numerous  on  Mill  Creek,  and  the  Little 
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Miami.  There  are  few  wild  lands,  and  those  of 
a  second  quality.  This  is  the  most  populous 
county  in  the  State. 

The  traces  of  an  ancient  population,  and 
strong"  military  positions,  are  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  Miami,  from  its  confluence  with  the 
'  Ohio,  to  the  limits  of  Butler  County. 

Cincinnati  is  the  chief  town,  there  are,  besides, 
the  villag-es  of  Columbia,  Newtown,  Reading, 
Montgomery,  Springfield,  Colerain,  Harrison, 
Crosby,  and  Cleves, 

Columbia  is  situated  on  a  handsome  plain, 
near  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  a  little  below  the 
mouth  of  Little  Miami ;  it  contains  thirty  or 
forty  houses,  and  is  settled  principally  by  farmers; 
Newtown  is  situated  on  the  Chillicothe  road,  two 
miles  east  of  the  Little  Miami  ;  Montgomery  is 
eighteen  miles  north-west  of  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Lebanon  road,  and  about  equi-distant  between 
Mill  Creek  and  Little  Miami :  Reading-  lies  ten 
miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  near  Mill  Creek; 
Springfield  lies  on  the  Hamilton  road,  one  mile 
south  of  Mill  Creek,  and  eleven  north  of  Cincin- 
nati ;  Cleves  is  a  very  small  village,  situated  near 
the  intersection  of  the  Lawreneeburgb  and 
Brookville  roads,  two  miles  north  of  General 
Harrison's  seat,  at  the  north  bend  of  the  Ohio, 
and  near  the  Miami  River  ;  Harrison  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  Whitewater,  seven  miles  from 
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the  north  bend  of  the  Ohio  ;  Colerain  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Great  Miami,  about  twenty 
miles  from  its  mouth  ;  Crosby  is  situated  directly 
opposite  Colerain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same 
river,  all,  except  Columbia,  new  and  flourishing 
villages. 

Butler  County,  lies  north  of  Hamilton,  south 
of  Preble,  east  of  Indiana,  and  west  of  Warren, 
and  is  about  twenty-four  miles  square.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Big  Miami,  which  passes  dia- 
gonally through  it,  from  north-east  to  south-east ; 
also  by  several  handsome  creeks,  such  as  Dryf- 
fork  Creek,  running  into  Whitewater;  Indian 
Creek,  Four  Mile  Creek,  Seven  Mile  Creek, 
Elk  and  Dick's  Creeks,  running  into  the  Big 
Miami.  The  soil  of  two-thirds  of  this  county 
is  fertile ;  but  there  are  tracts  of  poor  land  in 
the  south-east  and  north-west. 

Hamilton,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  twenty- 
five  miles  north-east  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Miami  ;  its  site  is  elevated  and  beau- 
tiful, it  has  about  seventy-five  buildings,  prin- 
cipally  of  wood,  a  post  office,  and  a  printing 
office,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  entitled.  The 
Miami  Intelligencer.  In  1816  there  were  2,877 
male  inhabitants,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
in  this  county. 

Rossville,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Miami^ 
opposite  Hamilton,  is  a  small  place, 
z  2 
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Middleton  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Miami,  two  miles  from  the  river,  and  twelve 
miles  above  Hamilton. 

Oxford  stands  near  the  northern  confines  of  the 
county,  has  few  houses,  but  in  time  will  probably 
become  a  respectable  town,  as  a  college  is  to  be 
established  in  it,  according  to  the  provisions  of  a 
law  passed  in  1810.  This  seminary  is  endowed 
with  an  entire  township  of  land,  which  have  been 
chiefly  leased  to  settlers  ;  the  leases  extend  to 
ninety-nine  years,  renewable  for  ever. 

Two  miles  below  Hamilton  there  is  an  exten- 
sive ancient  fortification,  on  the  top  of  an  ele- 
vated hill. 

Preble  County  is  bounded  south  by  Butler, 
east  by  Montgomery,  north  by  Darke,  and  west 
by  Indiana.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  long  and 
eighteen  wide,  and  is  watered  by  the  head 
branches  of  Four  and  Seven  Mile  Creeks,  Frank- 
lin Creek,  Bushy  Fork,  Twin  Creek,  and  small 
branches  of  the  North  Fork  of  White  Water,  all 
affording  excellent  mill  seats.  The  surface  of  this 

o 

county  is  pretty  level,  soil  rich,  and  highly  pro- 
ductive; timber,  poplar,  ash,  black  walnut  of 
great  size,  and  some  oak. 

Eaton  is  the  chief  town  ;  it  is  situated  near  the 
site  of  old  Fort  St.  Clair,  on  a  beautiful  plain, 
inclined  to  the  south,  and  watered  by  Seven  Mile 
Creek.     It  has  about  thirty-five  houses,  stone  jail, 
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and  post-office;  and  is  distant  from  Cincinnati 
about  sixty  miles,  in  a  northern  direction.  This 
county  contains  several  valuable  tracts  of  unsold 
United  States'  land. 

Darke  County  is  bounded  south  by  Preble, 
e3.st  by  Miami  County,  north  by  Indian  lands, 
and  west  by  Indiana,  being  thirty  miles  long  and 
twenty-four  wide,  and  is  watered  by  Panther, 
Greenville,  and  Still-water  Creeks,  and  by  the 
Mississinway.  Surface  level,  soil  rich,  but  wet 
in  places ;  barrens  and  prairies  abound  in  the 
north-western  parts.  Timber,  principally  oak; 
but  walnut,  sugar  maple,  buckeye,  &c.  are  com- 
mon on  the  bottoms,  and  large  tracts  of  vacant 
land  belong  to  the  United  iBtates.  The  site 
of  old  Forts  Jefferson,  Recovery,  and  Green 
ville,  are  in  this  county.  The  last  has  been  fixed 
on  as  the  county  seat;  but  at  present  it  is  only  a 
village  of  cabins.  The  population  is  now  rapidly 
augmenting, 

Miami  County  has  Montgomery  south.  Cham- 
paign east,  Indian  lands  north,  and  Darke  west. 
It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and  twenty 
broad,  and  js  abundantly  watered  by  the  Big 
Miami,  which  divides  it  from  north  tq  south ;  by 
the  South  West,  or  Still-water  branch.  Panther, 
and  Greenville  Creeks,  Loramies  Creek,  and 
Fawn,  Lost,  and  Honey  Creeks.  The  surface 
js  level;,  soil  moist  and  rich. 
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Troy,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Miami  county, 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Miami, 
tvveny  miles  above  Dayton,  and  seventy-two  north 
of  Cincinnati.  It  has  a  post-office,  and  a  public 
library.  Its  site  is  a  handsome  plain,  which  how- 
ever 'terminates  in  swamps  about  one  mile  from 
the  rear  of  the  town. 

Washing-ton  is  eight  miles  above  Troy,  and 
situated  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  on  the  site 
of  an  old  Indian  settlement.  It  has  a  post-office^ 
and  valuable  mills,  and  advantageous  situations 
for  other  hydraulic  establishments. 

John  Johnston,  Esq.  Indian  Agent,  gives  the 
following  interesting  description  of  this  county  : 
Piqua  Town  is  a  post  town,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Miami  river  of  Ohio,  in  the  county 
of  Miami ;  and,  although  not  the  seat  of  justice, 
is  by  far  the  place  of  the  greatest  notoriety  and 
importance  in  the  county.  Piqua  has  five  mer- 
cantile stores,  two  taverns,  a  market-house,  ca> 
binet-raaker,  several  house  carpenters,  two  black- 
smiths, two  boot  and  shoemakers,  two  saddle  and 
harness  makers,  two  Windsor  chair  makers,  two 
house  painters,  one  tannery,  a  grist  and  two  saw 
mills;  two  practising  physicians,  and  one  apo- 
thecary's shop  ;  two  taylors,  two  hatters,  at'leck 
and  watch  maker,  and  one  silversmith,  two  wheel- 
wrights, one  blue  dyer,  one  carding  machine  ; 
^one  Seceders  meeting-house  in  the  town,  and  a 
Methodist  meeting-house  in  the  vicinity.     An  as- 
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sociation  for  manufacturing  and  banking',  with  a 
capital  of  100,000  dollars,  was  established  in 
JS15;  the  legislature  not  having  thought  proper 
to  charter  it,  the  association  was  dissolved.  The 
country  around  Piqua  is  settled  by  emigrants 
chiefly  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Kentucky  :  they  are  an  industrious,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious people ;  and  many  of  them  are  possessed 
of  considerable  wealth.  Religious  denominations 
are  .Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Seceders,  Bap- 
tists, and  New  Lights.  The  country  is  healthful 
and  fruitful,  abounding  with  springs  of  the  purest 
water.  The  lands  generally  of  the  first  quality. 
Timber — the  different  kinds  of  ash,  the  oak,  wal- 
nut, hickory,  beech,  maple,  and  sugar  tree  ,• 
cherry,  buckeye,  honey,  locust,   &c. 

As  in  all  new  countries,  manufactories  are  in 
their  infancy ;  all  the  handicraft  arts  of  the  first 
necessity  are  in  use.  The  farmers,  in  a  great 
degree,  manufacture  their  own  clothing.  Sheep 
ar^  found  to  answer  well,  and  there  are  great 
numbers  for  a  new  country.  Half-blood  and 
quarter  Merinoes  are  common.  Great  numbers  of 
horned  cattle  and  hogs  are  raised,  and  drove  to 
market. 

The  price  of  produce,  the  present  year,  1817, 
is  as  follows  :  corn  SS  cents,  wheat  75  cents,  buck- 
wheat 37|^  cents,  and  oats  33  cents,  per  bushel ; 
pork  4  dollars  and  50  cents  per  hundred,  beef  3 
dollars  and  50  cents;  whisky  62J  cents  per  gal' 
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Ion  ;  a  good  milch  cow  15  dollars ;  a  good  working 
horse  40  dollars ;  sheep  3  dollars  and  50  cents 
each ;  butter  12|  cents  per  pound,  cheese  12|-  j 
flour,  for  market,  delivered  at  St.  Mary's  and 
Wapaghkanetta,  6  dollars  50  cents  per  barrel. 
The  prices  of  produce,  the  present  year,  are 
higher  than  usual,  the  last  season  being  very  un- 
favourable to  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  grass. 
Corn  is  usually  purchased  here  in  the  fall  for  25 
cents  buckwheat,  and  oats  the  same;  wheat  50 
cents  ;  pork  and  beef  2  dollars  50  cents  to  3  dol- 
lars. 

Montgomery  County  lies  south  of  Miami, 
north  of  parts  of  Butler  and  Warren,  east  of 
Preble,  and  west  of  Green.  It  is  twenty  four 
miles  long  and  twenty-two  wide.  The  great 
Miami  runs  through  it  from  north  to  south,  near 
its  western  boundary.  The  Still-water  Branch 
•waters  the  north-west  corner,  for  about  fourteen 
miles,  on  a  direct  line.  Mad  river  winds  five  or 
six  miles  through  the  eastern  side  of  the  county, 
before  entering  the  Miami,  a  little  above  Dayton. 
Besides  these  there  are  Franklin,  Bear,  and  Wolf 
creeks  from  the  west,  ^nd  Hole's  Creek  from  the 
east ;  all  entering  the  Great  Miami.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven,  consisting  of  rich  hills,  and  nar- 
row vallies ;  except  on  the  large  streams,  where 
there  are  wide  and  valuable  bottoms,  particularly 
on  Mad  river.     The  upland  is  heavily  timbered^ 
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and  equal  to  any  in  the  state.  There  yet  remains 
valuable  tracts  of  public  lands  to  be  entered. 

Dayton  is  handsomely  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  Great  Miami,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Mad  river  and  Still-water,  and  is  at  present 
the  county  seat.  It  was  planned  and  surveyed 
under  the  direction  of  General  Wilkinson,  in 
1796,  whose  title  failed.  The  present  proprietor 
is  Daniel  C.  Cooper,  who  has  given  eight  lots  for 
county  purposes,  schools  and  churches. 

The  public  buildings  are  a  court-house,  Me- 
thodist meeting-house,  Presbyterian  church,  aca- 
demy, and  library ;  a  bank,  called  the  "  Dayton 
Manufacturing  Company,"  with  a  capital  of 
100,000  dollars;  a  post-office,  and  a  printing- 
office,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  entitled  the 
^*  Ohio  Republican." 

A  bridge  is  about  to  be  erected  over  the  mouth 
of  Mad  river.  There  are  about  130  dwelling 
housesj  besides  ipechanics  shops.  There  are  se- 
veral grain  and  saw  mills  near  the  town,  at  the 
mouth  of  Mad  river,  and  on  Wolf  Creek.  Day- 
ton is  the  largest  village  between  the  Miamis  ex- 
cept Cincinnati. 

Near  the  mouth  of  Hole's  Creek,  on  a  plain, 
are  remains  of  ancient  works,  of  great  extent. 
One  of  the  embankments  incloses  about  160 
acres,  and  the  walls  are  in  some  parts  nearly 
twelve  feet  high. 

Warren  County  is  situated  south  of  Montgo- 
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mefy  and  a  part  of  Green,  north  of  parts  of  Ha* 
milton  and  Clermont,  west  of  Clinton,  and  easfr 
of  Butler.  It  is  traversed  by  the  little  Miami 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  tog-ether  with  the 
numerous  tributary  creeks  and  rivers ;  the  largest 
of  which  are  Todd's  and  Caesar's  creeks,  running' 
into  Little  Miami  from  the  East ;  Turtle  Creek 
from  the  west,  and  Dick  and  Clear  creeks,  flow- 
ing into  the  Great  Miami.  The  surface  of  thi& 
county  is  happily  waving,  being-  no  where  too 
hilly  to  admit  of  convenient  cultivation,  or  so 
level  as  to  become  wet  and  marshy ;  its  southern 
half  has  generally  a  thin  soilj  and  oak  timber  :> 
its  northern  is  equal  in  fertility  to  any  land  in  the 
state,  timbered  with  poplar,  sugar  maple,  black 
walnut,  bass  Wood,,  blue  ash,  &c.  I'to 

Lebanon,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the  post  road,  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Chillicothe^  between  two 
branches  of  Turtle  Creek,  near  their  junction.  It 
is  four  miles  east  of  the  Little  Miami^  and  thirty 
north-east  of  Cincinnati.  Its  situation  is  healthy. 
Excellent  water  is  obtained  at  -  the  depth  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  Building  materials, 
clay,  lime,  stone,  and  wood,  abundant.  It  has 
a  court-house,  stone  jail.  Baptist  and  Methodist 
meeting-houses,  school-house,  post-office,  print- 
ing-office, at  which  is  printed  a  paper,  called  the 
'^  Western  Spy ;"  a  public  library ;  a  banking- 
association,  called  the  *'  Lebanon  Miami  Bank- 
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ing  Company,"  with  a  capital  limited  to  250,000 
dollars ;  besides  several  stores  and  mechanics 
shops, 

Franklin,  another  handsome  village  of  this 
county,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Great 
Miami,  ten  miles  south  v»est  of  Lebanon,  and 
thirty-four  from  Cincinnati.  Timber  and  other 
building  materials  are  plentiful;  and  grist  and 
saw-miils  are  numerous  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  a 
post-office,  and  about  fifty-five  families. 

Waynesville,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Little  Miami,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Lebanon. 
It  is  inhabited  and  surrounded  principally  by 
Friends.  It  has  a  post-office,  a  brick  meeting- 
house, eighty  by  forty  ;  brick  school-house,  grist 
and  saw- mills.  Situation  healthy. 
'  Six  miles  from  Lebanon,  and  above  the  mouth 
of  Tpdd's  Fork,  are  curious  remains  of  aboriginal 
works. 

Clermont  County  is  bounded  south  by  the 
Ohio  river,  east  by  Adams  and  Highland  counties, 
north  by  Clinton  and  Warren,  and  west  by  Ha- 
milton. It  is  large,  and  will  probably  be  divided. 
It  is  watered  on  the  west  by  the  Little  Miami, 
which  separates  it  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from 
Hamilton,  by  the  East  Fork  of  the.  Little  Mi- 
ami, Stonelick,  and  O'Bannon's  Creeks ;  Oii  the 
south  by  the  Ohio  river,  for  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  ;  and  by  fifteen  large  creeks  emptying  into 
the  same  river ;  the  principal  of  which  are.  Red 
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Oak  Creek,  which  waters  the  north-east  corner ; 
Straight  Creek,  White  Oak  Creek,  (very  large, 
heads  in  Highland  county  ;)  Bullskin,  Bear,  Big 
Indian,  Little  Indian,  Cross,  and  Muddy  Creeks. 
Its  southern  parts,  along  the  Ohio,  are  hilly  ;  the 
interior  and  northern  parts  are  level.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  Ohio,  in  this  county,  are  wide,  rich, 
and  heavily  timbered.  The  prevailing  timber  on 
the  uplands  is  oak. 

Williamsburgh,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Little 
Miami,  thirty  miles  east  north  east  of  Cincinnati, 
on  the  shortest  road  to  Chillicothe.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  for  mills  and  domestic  use. 
It  has  a  stone  court-house,  post-office,  and  two 
printing-officesj  which  issue  two  weekly  news^ 
papers,  called  the  "  Political  Censor,"  anci 
*'  Western  American." 

Milford  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Little 
Miami,  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  the  vicinity 
of  this  village  are  to  be  seen  remains  of  ancient 
fortifications. 

Neviltown  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio> 
at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek.  Stanton  is  situatec^ 
at  the  mouth  of  Red  Oak  Creek,  near  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  county. 

Several  new  villages  are  commenced  on  the 
margin  of  the  Ohio,  between  Muddy  and  Eagle 
Creeks. 
^    Clinton  County  is  bounded  south  by  Cleir- 
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mont,  and  a  part  of  llighlarid  count}^ ;  east  by 
parts  of  Highland  and  Fayette,  north  by  Green, 
and  west  by  Warren.  It  is  about  twenty  miles 
long  and  fifteen  wide,  and  is  watered,  principally, 
by  branches  of  Paint  Creek,  running  into  the 
Scioto,  and  Todd's  Fork  of  the  Little  Miamf. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  in 
some  parts  marshy ;  it  contains  much  good  land, 
the  greater  part  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Wilmington,  the  only  village  deserving  men- 
tion, is  the  seat  of  justice.  It  is  nearly  equi-dis- 
tant  between  Cincinnati  and  Chillicothe,  or  about 
fifty  miles  from  each. 

Green  County  has  Clinton  south,  Fayette  and 
Madison  east,  Champaign  and  Montgomery  west. 
It  is  about  tv>'enty-four  miles  square,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Little  Miami,  which  runs  in  a  trans- 
verse direction  through  the  county,  from  north- 
west to  south-east.  Mad  river  waters  the  south- 
west corner.  Caesar's  and  Massie's  Creeks,  tri- 
butary to  the  Little  Miami,  from  the  east,  water 
large  portions  of  the  county.  The  western  side 
of  the  county  is  watered  by  Sugar,  and  Big  and 
Little  Beaver  Creeks. 

The  Great  Falls  of  the  Little  Miami  are  in  this 
county  :  in  the  course  of  a  mile  the  water  is  pre- 
cipitated from  seveial  successive  tables,  which 
produce  a  vast  number  of  fine  mill  seats. 

The  vallies  are  wide,  rich  and  productive ;  the 
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uplands  generally  of  a  second  quality,  with  -a  pro- 
portion of  oak  barrens. 

Xenia,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  county,  on  Shawanaese  Creek. 
It  is  three  miles  east  of  the  Little  Miami,  and 
fifty-five  north-east  of  Cincinnati.  It  has  a  brick 
court-house,  an  academy  and  church,  a  post- 
office,  and  printing-office,  which  emits  a  weekly 
paper,  entitled  the  ''  Ohio  Vehicle."  The  situa- 
tion is  healthy. 

Champaign  County  lies  north  of  Green,  west 
of  Delaware,  south  of  the  Indian  Lands,  and  east 
of  Miami  County.  The  Great  Miami  meanders 
through  its  south-western  corner ;  many  of  its 
numerous  tributary  streams  water  its  southern 
side.  Mad  river  waters  the  interior  parts,  or 
rather  traverses  it  from  its  north-western  to  its 
south-eastern  corner.  The  East  Fork  of  Mad 
river  irrigates  an  extensive  portion  of  the  country 
lying  between  Mad  river  and  Delaware  county. 
In  addition  to  these  are  King's  and  Nettle  Creeks,* 
and  numerous  rivulets  and  runs. 

No  county  in  the  state  possescs  a  greater  num* 
ber  of  durable  streams,  or  liner  situations  for 
mills.  Its  name  is  a  correct  index  to  its  surface  ; 
it  has  extensive  champaign  tracts  on  the  east  side 
of  Mad  river,  on  the  west  side  are  rich  heavy 
timbered  lands;  barren  and  swampy  prairies  are 
lo  be  found  on  the  eastern  side.     It  is  however  a 
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large  and  fertile  county,  and  holds  out  some  ad- 
vantages to  settlers  who  do  not  object  to  solitude. 
Urbanna,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on  a  large 
and  fertile  prairie,  two  miles  east  of  Mad  river. 
Two  permanent  brooks  flow  through  it,  and  well 
water  is  easily  obtained.  The  number  of  dwelling 
houses  is  upwards  of  a  hundred,  chiefly  of  wood. 
It  has  a  post-office,  a  printing-office^  in  which  ig 
printed  a  paper,  called  the  "  Spirit  of  Liberty  ;" 
and  a  banking  company.  Fevers  and  agues  are 
annual  visitants.  Timber,  clay,  and  quarries  of 
sandy  limestone,  are  in  the  vicinity. 

Springfield  is  situated  eleven  miles  south  of 
Urbanna,  on  the  south  of  the  East  Pork  of  the 
Mad  river.  On  the  south  it  has  a  copious  and 
durable  creek,  with  falls  of  thirty  feet  descent.  A 
woollen  manufactory  has  been  erected  at  these 
falls. 

A  few  miles  below  Dayton  are  mounds  of  great 
elevation.  One  situated  on  a  prairie,  half  a  mile 
from  the  Frankhn  road,  is  said  to  be  upwards  of 
100  feet  in  height,  and  286  feet  diameter  at  the 
base.  The  whole  mound  is  covered  with  large 
forest  trees.  From  its  summit  there  is  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  circumjacent  country.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  the  earth  having  been  taken 
from  the  surrounding  surface. 

Note. — The  above  described  counties  of  Ha- 
milton, Butler,  Preble,  Darke,  Miami,  Montgo- 
mery, Warren,  Clermont,  Clinton,  Green,  and 
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Champaign^  are  all  watered  by  the  Great  and 
Little  Miamis  ;  which  embrace  a  district  of  about 
ninety  miles  in  length  and  sixty  broad.  This  is 
usually  called  the  ''  Miami  Country." 

Delaware  County  has  Madison  and  Pickaway 
south,  Licking-  and  Knox  counties  east,  Indian 
Lands  north,  and  Champaign  west.  It  is  finely 
Watered  by  the  Scioto,  the  Whetstone  Fork,  Big- 
belly,  Alium,  and  Walnut  creeks ;  all  large 
streams,  which  traverse  the  county  from  north 
to  south,  parallel  with  each  other,  at  the  distance 
of  from  four  to  ten  miles  apart.  Soil  and  surface 
well  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 
Improved  lands  are  high,  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  produce  is  transported  to  market. 
The  chief  towns  are  Delaware  and  Norton,  on 
Whetstone  ;  and  New  Baltimore,  on  the  Scioto  ; 
all  new  and  thriving  villages. 

PrAnklin  County,  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  state,  has  Pickaway  south,  parts  of  Fairfield 
and  Licking  east,  Delaware  north,  and  Madison 
west.  It  is  finely  watered  by  the  Scioto  and 
Whetstone  rivers,  Big-  belly  Creek,  and  its  two 
forks,  Allum  and  Waluut  Creeks.  The  surface 
of  this  county  is  gently  waving,  except  along-  the 
vallies  of  the  streams.  Soil, — -similar  to  that  of 
Delaware  and  Champaign. 

Columbus,  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto,  on  an  ele- 
vated prairie,  of  several  hundred  acres,  and  of 
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ti  soil  equal  in    durability  to  any  in  the  world. 
The  length   of  the  town  is  one  mile  and  forty 
rods ;    parallel   to  the  river,    having  a   straight 
line  on   the  cast.     The  course  of  the  streets  is 
north,  12  deg-.  30  min,  west;  their  width  eighty- 
seven  feet,  alternately  intersected  at  every  third' 
loi,  by  an  alley  or  a  cross  street^  thirty-seven  and 
thirty  three  feet  wide,  and  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber.    Broad  Street^   120  feet  wide,  commences 
at  the  river,  where  a  bridge  is  intended  to  be 
erected,  and  communicates  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  th.e  tovm  with  the  main  road  leading-  to 
Newark,  Z^nseville,  and  Pittsburg.     This  road 
is  several  miles  entirely  straight,  and  not  far  from 
mathenuitically  level.    Contiguous  to  Broad  Street 
on  the  north,  High  Street  on  the  west,  and  State 
Street  on  the  south,  is  the  public  square,  includ- 
ing ten  acres,  the  most  beautiful  and  central  spot 
in  the  town ;    on  which   is  erected,  and  nearly 
completed,  the   state-house,    built    of   brick,    of 
sufficient  magnitude  and  considerable  elegance  ; 
and  the  state  offices,  all  in  one  block  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length.    The  Penitentiary  is  situated 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  town.   The  whole 
number  of  buildings  is  upwards  of  300.     Some 
are  rude  and  temporary,  but  the  greater  part  are 
elegant  and  commodious  ;  nearly  200  of  which 
are  dwelling  houses.     There  are  about  a  dozen 
stores^  six  taverns,   a  post-office,  two   printing- 
offices,  and  a  nuad)er  of  mechanics  shops,  There 
A  a 
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are  two  springs  issuing-  east  of  the  town,  and 
discharging  into  the  river ;  one  on  the  north,  the 
other  on  the  south,  ahnost  encircling  the  town. 
They  are  deemed  capable  of  moving  machinery 
sufficient  for  most  manufactures  or  mills,  a  large 
part  of  the  year.  Situated  as  this  town  is,  on  a 
high  airy  plain,  in  the  center  of  large  and  popu- 
lous settlements,  enjoying  a  safe  and  convenient 
navigation,  and  possessing  great  political  and 
local  advantages,  it  cannot  fail  in  time  of  rivalling 
the  first  cities  of  the  Yfestern  country.  It  was 
commenced  in  1813.  The  rise  of  lots  has  been 
rapid,  almost  without  a  parallel.  Lots  nearest 
the  public  square  have  sold  for  2,000  dollars,  and 
no  where  in  the  town  for  less  than  SOO.  Boats 
of  ten  tons  burthen  can  ascend  to  the  town  for 
six  months  in  the  year,  and  in  freshets  vessels  of 
200  tons  could  descend  to  the  Ohio.  There  is 
abundance  of  timber,  fit  for  ship  building,  in 
Franklin  and  Delaware  counties. 

Franklinton  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Scioto,  opposite  Columbus,  and  just  below  the 
Whetstone  branch.  It  contains  about  seventy 
houses ;  and  has  been  in  a  manner  eclipsed  by 
the  metropolis. 

Worthington,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Frank- 
linton, is  a  flourishing  village,  situated  on  the 
bank  of  Whetstone,  sixteen  miles  above  Co- 
lumbus. 

Pickaway  CouNTSf  has  Ross  south,   Fairfield 
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east,  Piankliii  north,  and  parts  of  Madison  and 
Fcyette  west.  Tiie  Scioto  runs  through  this 
county  ;  the  oilier  streams  arc  Deer  and  Darby's 
creek  frorrt  the  west,  and  Lower  Walnut  from 
the  east,  all  large,  and  emptying  into  the  Scioto, 
The  goil  of  this  county  is  of  tlie  best  quality. 
Piciiavvay  phiins,  uiiich  are  about  twelve  miles 
long- and  three  wide,  is  a  prairie  of  inexhaustible 
ferfih'ty.  Here  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  finest 
ng-ri(;u!tura]  prospects  in  the  state.  TbiJ  bottoms 
of  the  Scioto  are  wide,  and  of  the  first  quality. 
The  towns  are  Circleville,  Bloomfield,  Jetfersoiiy 
Livingston,  and  Y/estfall. 

Circleville,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on 
the  Pickaway  bottom,  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
the  Scioto.  Its  scite  is  two  mounds  of  earth,  one 
circular  and  the  other  square,  containing  about 
twenty  acres.  The  first  is  inclosed  by  two  cir- 
cumvallations,  whose  perpendicular  height  is 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  adjoining  ditch.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  small  vacant  circle  ; 
from  this  focus  the. streets  diverge  in  regular  radii, 
intersecting  the  walls  at  equal  distances.  The 
greater  part  of  the  buildings  are  within  the  ex- 
ternal circle.  It  contains  about  250  buildings,  a 
post-office,  court-house  of  octagonal  form,  and 
thirteen  stores,  &c.  The  growth  of  this  town 
ha*  been  rapid.  It  ov/es  its  existence  to  the  wealth 
of  the  surrounding  plantations,  rather  than  to 
political  causes  or  commercial  advantages 
A  ag 
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JMadison  County  has  Fayette  south,  Franklin 
and  Pickaway  east,  Delaware  north,  and  Cham- 
paig-n  and  Green  west.  It  is  watered  by  the 
north  Fork  of  Paint  and  Darby's  Creek.  The 
eastern  parts  are  broken,  or  moderately  hilly ; 
especially  the  dividing  ridg-e  between  the  waters 
of  Paint  and  Little  Miami.  Towards  the  west- 
ern part  are  prairies  and  barrens,  bnt  the  greater 
part  is  first  rate  land.    It  is  pretty  thickly  settled. 

New  London  is  the  chief  town  ;  it  contains 
about  100  buildings. 

F.iYETTE  County  has  Highland  and  Scioto 
south,  Ross  and  Pickaway  east,  Madison  north, 
and  Green  and  Clinton  west.  It  is  watered  by 
the  north  and  West  Forks  of  Paint  Creek,  and 
head  branches  of  Caesar's  Creek.  In  soil,  sur- 
face, and  general  aspects,  it  closely  resembles 
Clinton,  already  described.  Washington  is  the 
chief  town. 

Highland  County  has  Adams  south.  Pike  east, 
Ross,  Clinton,  and  Fayette  north,  and  Clermont 
west.  It  is  copiously  watered  by  forks  of  Brush 
and  Paint  Creeks,  and  by  small  creeks  and  brooks 
running  into  {he  east  fork  of  the  Little  Miami. 
Its  surface  is  generally  hilly  ;  free  from  stagnant 
waters  or  marshes,  which  insures  health  to  the 
inhabitants.     It  is  thinly  inhabited. 

Mounds  and  old  forts  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
parts  of  the  county.     On  the  head  branches  of 
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the  East  Fork  of  the  Little  Miami  is  an  ancient 
work,  different  in  figure  to  any  hitherto  disco- 
vered. It  consists  of  a  square  enclosure,  with 
*'  nine  banks  of  long-  parapets  united  at  one  encj, 
exhibiting-  very  exactly  the  figure  of  a  gridiron. 
In  this  fort  most  of  the  gateways  are  guarded  by 
straight  or  crescent  formed  batteries." 

Adams  County  has  the  Oliio  river  south,  Scioto 
county  east,  Highland  county  nortli,  and  Cler- 
mont'west.  It  is  hilly  and  broken  along  the  Ohio  ; 
is  watered  by  Eagle,  Brush,  and  Isaac's  Creeks^ 
and  by  waters  of  Paint  and  Little  Miami.  It  has 
a  hilly  and  broken  surface,  rich,  deep  soil,  heavy 
forests  of  oak,  hickory,  sugar  maple,  black  wal- 
nut, black  elm,  and  sycamore.  Although  a  po- 
pulous county,  it  has  considerable  bodies  of  un- 
seated land,  belonging  to  individuals  mostly  non- 
residents. There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  iron, 
ore  on  Brush  Creek,  upon  which  General  M'Ar- 
thur  and  a  Mr.  James  erected  a  furnace  last 
autumn.     It  has  several  villages. 

West  Union,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on 
a  branch  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Little  Miami, 
on  tlie  road  leading  from  Limestone,  in  Kentucky, 
to  Chillicothe.  It  lias  about  a  hundred  houses,  a 
court-house,  jail,  printing-office,  and  post-office^ 
six  stores,  four  inns,  and  a  great  number  of 
mechanics.  The  surrounding  country  is  rohing, 
and  perfectly  healthy  ;    no  instance  of  bilious 
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fever  and  ague  has  occurred.  Springs  and  mill 
seats  abundant.  Wild  lands  worth  from  five  to 
twenty  dolhirs. 

Manchester  has  been  described  in  the  Journal, 
"ar.d  Adarasville^  which  resembles  it  in  appear- 
ance, is  situated  just  below  tlie  mouth  of  Brush 
Creek,  and  eii;ht  miles  above  Manchester.  It 
contains  thirty  ordinary  log-houses  Here  ane 
line  boltoinSj  whicli  continue  wide  for  twelve 
miles  abo'/e  and  below  the  mouth  of  Brush  Creek. 

Scioto  Couaty,  situated  on  both  sides  of  thQ 
3'iver  of  the  same  name,  has  the  Ohio  river  south, 
Gallia  east.,  Ross  and  Pike  north,  and  Adams 
west-  It  is  watered  by  the  Scioto  and  Ohio  rivers  ; 
Little  Scioto  river,  Turkey,  Pine,  Stout's,  Twins, 
and  Scioto  Creeks.  The  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  and 
Scioto,  in  this  county,  are  u'ide,  and  of  t!ie  first 
qmality.  The  hills  near  the  Ohio  are  covered 
with  white  oak  p,nd  hickory,  and  generally  of  a 
third  quality,  but  suitable  to  pasturage  and 
wheat.  IMany  unseated  bottom  tracts  could  be 
purchased  for  six,  eight,  or  ten  doliars,  at  a  bar- 
gain. Turkey  ancl  Pine  Creeks  abound  with  fine 
sites  for  mills,  which  are  but  partially  improved. 

Principal  settlements  Portsmouth  and  Alexan- 
dria, both  mentioned  in  the  journal. 

Pike  CouNTv  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Scioto 
river;  has  Scioto  county  south,  Ross  east  and 
north,  and  Highland  west.     It  is  watered  by  the 
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Scioto,  and  its  tributary  creeks  and  brook's ;  the 
surface  is  considerably  broken  ;  timber, .  oak, 
hickory,  and  maple.  Soil  generally  poor^  except 
on  the  bottoms. 

Piketon,  situalod  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Scioto,  is  the  county  seat.  Mounds  are  nume- 
rous througliout  the  county. 

Ross  County  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
SciotOj  which  divides  it  about  equally.  It  has 
parts  of  Scioto  and  Pike  counties  south,  Athens 
and  Galiia  east,  Fairfield  and  Pickaway  north, 
and  Fayetfe  and  Highland  west.  It  is  watered  by 
Paint  Creek  on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto,  Ken- 
neconic  and  Salt  Creeks  on  the  east.  This  is  a 
rich,  healthy  county.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
wealthy,  and  have  eleg'ant  buildings,  and  large 
well  improved  farms.  The  traveller,  on  ap- 
proaching a  farm-house,  is  forcibly  struck  with 
The  indications  of  plenty,  which  are  j)resented  at 
<;n'ery  step ;  such  as  immense  fields  of  grain, 
large  stacks  of  wheat,  capacious  corn  cribs,  well 
filled,  even  in  summer;  numerous  herd  of  stock, 
cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  common  and  Merino  ; 
yards  swarming  with  poultry  :  and,  should  he 
have  occasion  to  enter  the  hospitable  mansion, 
he  will  there  find  the  same  proofs  of  abundance 
and  perfect  independence ;  every  thing  is  on  the 
scale  of  external  wealth ;  a  plenteous  board,  good 
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furniture,  well  dressed  children  and  servants.  In 
short, 

"  A  clean  fire-side  and  a  jorum." 

And,  what  is  better,  a  friendly  welcome.  The 
above  remarks  apply  to  all  the  rich  counties  of 
this  state. 

Chillicothe,  the  seat  of  justice,  and  formerly  of 
the  state  government,  is  situated  on  the  wist 
bank  of  the  Scioto,  sixty-six  miles  from  its  mouth, 
on  a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain.  It  is  laid  out 
on  a  large  scale,  with  a  great  number  of  out-lots 
attached  to  it.  The  plan  is  regular;  the  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  every  square 
is  divided  into  four  parts,  by  crossing  cacli  other 
also  at  right  angles;  the  streets  are  sixty-six  feet 
wide,  the  alleys  sixteen;  the  lots  contai;!  four 
acres  each.  It  contains  500  buildings,  and  about 
4,000  inhabitants.  It  has  several  stately  public 
buildings,  four  churches,  several  rope-walks, 
about  forty  dry  good  stores,  a  cotton  and  woollen 
factory,  besides  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tan- 
neries. In  short,  it  is  a  brisk  and  elegant  town, 
in  the  centre  of  fertile  and  populous  settlements, 
and  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  handsome 
and  tasty  country  seats.  It  has  three  priiiting- 
pffices,  two  issuing  weekly  newspapers,  the 
''  Freedonian,"  and  "  Supporter,"  and  one  for 
books;  a  post  officej  and  a  land- office,  for  the 
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disposal  of  the  pubjic  lands.     At  present  it  is  not 
much  on  the  increase. 

Bainbridi>e  is  situated  on  a  small  branch  of 
Paint  Creek,  on  the  Maysville  road,  thirty-eight 
miles  northeast  cf  West  Union,  and  twenty-six 
soulh-west  of  Chiilicothe.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
well  settled  country.  It  has  about  fifty  houses. 
Land  in  its  vicinity  is  worth  twenty-live  dollars 
an  acre.  About  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  this 
village,  are  some  of  the  best  mills  in  the  state, 
belong-inii,'  to  General  IMassie,  who  is  besides  pro- 
prietor of  liainbridg'e.  Wild  lands  about  this 
town  are  too  high  to  be  advanlag-eously  pur- 
chased for  farming.  It  bclong-s  to  the  favourites 
of  Plutus,  who  obtained  it  for  a  song,  but  now 
refuse  to  sell  it  in  parcels,  unless  at  an  exorbitant 
price.     So  much  for  the  blindness  of  legislation. 

It  has  several  villages,  the  principal  of  which 
&re  Amsterdam  and  Adelphi. 

The  vallies  of  Paint  and  Scioto,  and  indeed 
niany  of  the  acljacent  hills,  abound  with  vestiges 
of  an  immense  ancient  population  ;  and  perhaps 
the  curious  antiquary  can  no  where  in  the  west- 
ern country  find  a  richer  field  for  his  researches. 

Fairfield  County.  A  large  and  wealthy  in- 
terior county,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Licking, 
east  by  Muskingum  and  Washington,  south  by 
Athens  a-p.d  lloss,  and  west  by  Pickaway  and 
Franklin  counties,     it  is  36  miles  long  by  SO 
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broad,  and  contains- 900  square  miles.  It  is  di- 
vided into  V\\e  twenty  followinii;  townships, 
namely,  Amanda,  Reading-,  Liberty,  ]Madison, 
Jackson,  Hopewell,  Bern^  Bloom,  Thorn,  Hoik- 
ing', Falls,  Violet,  Greenfield,  Clear  Creek,  Plea- 
sant, Walnut,  Richland,  Rush  Creek,  Pike,  and 
Perry.  The  villag-es  already  laid  out  and  called 
towns,  arc,  in  addition  to  Lancaster,  the  county 
seat,  the  seven  following,  namely,  Somerset^ 
Clinton,  New  Lebanon,  Jack.'^onville,  Green 
Castle,  and  Centreville.  This  county  (  mbraces, 
perhaps,  th.e  most  elevated  tract  of  conntry,  of  si- 
D)i!ar  extent  betvt'een  the  Musking'um  and  Scioto 
Rivers.  The  land  is  tiierefore  drier,  and  more 
peculiarly  adapted  to  ihe  production  of  wheat 
and  other  knuls  of  g-rain,  than  that  of  several 
adjacent  couiities. 

The'principa!  streams  are  the  head  waters  of 
HvJckhocking-  R  \Q'c.  The  face  of  the  country 
about  Lancaster,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
county,  presents  a  peculiar  aspect.  The  land 
seems  g'cnera'.ly  level  ;  but  abrupt,  precipitous 
and  peaked  piles  c.f  rocks,  producisig  very  little 
timber,  or  herbage,  are  occasionally  interspersed 
in  a  proniiscuor.s  manner  in  every  direction. 
They  are  of  divecs  altitudes  and  magnitudes. 
Some  people  might  conjeclure  them  to  have 
b;  en  works  of  art,  did  not  their  number  and 
magniiude    preclude  that   idea.      One  of  these 
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called  ?ffount.  Pleasant,  about  one  mile  northerly 
from  Lancaster,  is  very  rernaikable.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  a  large  prairie,  and  encompassed  by  a 
I'Ai^Q  plain  The  south-west  front  of  this  huge 
pile  of  rocks  is  about  500  feet  in  perpendicular 
heiglit ;  tlie  base  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  wiiile  the  top  is  but  about  30  by 
100  yards  across;  it. 

Lancaster,  a  fiourisliing-  post  town  and  seat  of 
justice  in  J.his  county.  It  is  handsomely  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  county,  in  Hocking-  town- 
shJR,  near  the  source  of  liockhockiu"-  River, 
leading*  from  Zanesville  to  Chillicothe.  It  con- 
tains between  t  and  SOO  houses,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  6  or  700  inhabitants.  Here  are  likewise 
twelve  mercantile  stores,  a  handsome  brick  conrt 
house  and  jail,  a  Methodist  meeting-  house,  a 
bank,  an  EnHish  and  German  nriniin"-  office, 
from  which  are  published  weekly  newspapers  in 
both  languages,  and  a  market  house  with  a 
market  on  Wednesday  and  Saturdays.  Various 
kinds  of  mechanical  business  are  likewise  here 
industriously  prosecuted.  Distance  twenty-eight 
miles  south-easterly  from  Chillicothe,  N.  latitude 
39°  45'  W.  longitude  5"  35'. 

Licking  County,    has  Fairfield  county  south, 

Muskingum  and  Coshocton  east,   Delaware  and 

Franklin    north,  and   Madison  west ;   and   it   is 

watered  by   Licking  River  and  its  two  Forks, 
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Wakatomika  and  Walnut  Creeks,  all  large  and 
boatable. 

Vherever  we  find  the  traces  of  ancient  papu- 
lation, as  demo.'istrated  by  the  existence  of 
raounds,  fortifications,  and  ruins  of  buildings, 
we  are  sure  to  find  land  of  excellent  quality. 
This  county  is  full  of  antiquities.  Newark  is  a 
thriving  little  town,  situated  in  the  Forks  of  Lick- 
ing, on  the  road  between  Zanesviile  and  Colum- 
bus. Granville  is  also  a  considerable  village. 
The  surface,  soil,  timber,  and  water  of  this 
county  is  inviting  to  settlers.  It  has  had  a  rapid 
settlement ;  and  contains  about  8,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

Athens  County,  has  Gallia  south,  Washing- 
ton east,  Washington  and  Fairfield  north,  and 
Ross  west.  It  is  Avatered  by  the  great  Hock- 
hocking  and  its  branches,  by  Racoon,  Federal, 
Shade,  and  Salt  Creeks,  and  an  immen.'ie  number 
of  bn  oks.  Compared  to  such  counties  as  Ross, 
Fra!\klin,  Pickaway,  and  Licking,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  poor,  in  soil  and  improvements.  The 
southern  parts,  adjoining  Gallia  county,  consists 
of  oak  hills,  and  deep  narrow  vallies  It  is 
thinly  inhabited  ;  in  many  places  it  is  from  four 
to  twenty  miles  between  houses  ;  but  this  k  only 
true  as  it  respects  the  eastern  portion.  Game  is 
abundant,  such  as  bears,  deers,  foxes,  racoons, 
&c.     Wild  tuikies  are   more   numerous  in  this 
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than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  The  range 
is  rich,  and  will  probably  continue  so  for  maay 
years  to  come. 

Mounds  and  embankments  are  to  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  county. 

Athens  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of    the    great    Flockhocking,     on     a    peinnsuiri 


formed  by  a  considerable  bend  of  that  river, 
thirty-seven  miles  above  its  confluence  with  tiie 
Ohio^  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tiie  college 
townships,  reserved  by  congress  in  the  grant 
to  the  Ohio  company,  for  the  endowment  of  a 
university. 

The  names  of  these  townships  are  Athens  and 
Alexander,  the  last  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  they  contain  46,080  acres.  The  lands  are 
leased  in  small  farms,  from  100  to  ISO  acres,  to 
applicants  for  ever,  upon  terms  never  to  be 
altered  ;  the  rent  of  each  tract  being  the  interest 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

The  town  is  laid  out  in  a  regular  form,  and  is 
elevated  above  100  feet  from  the  bottoms.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  dry  loam,  well  adapted  for  gardens. 
There  are  nunierc-is  springs  of  never-faiHng 
excellent  water.  The  total  number  of  build- 
ings is  about  100.  There  is  an  academy  in  a 
very  flourishing  state,  under  the  instruction  of 
an  able  teacher,    in  which    are   tau2:ht  all   the 
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branches  of  a  liberal  education,  and  a  spacioiis 
new  college  is  now  building-.  The  present  re- 
venue of  the  university  is  about  2,500  dollars  ; 
the  education  of  }outh  is  to  be  gratuitous. 

The  greater  part  of  the  college  land  is  ver}' 
fertile  ;  but  some  tracts  are  broken,  and  of  a 
thin  soil.  The  settlements  commenced  in  1797,. 
and  t!ie  town  and  county  of  Athens  have  proved 
unusually  healthy.  Many  of  tlie  settlers  are 
from  New  England,  who  affirm,  that  sickness? 
has  rarely  visited  their  famihes.  The  Hock- 
hocking  is  navigable  six  miles  above  Athens  for 
batteaux.  The  bottom  lands  are  better  and  more 
extensive  than  those  of  the  Muskingum.  In 
front  of  the  town  they  are  more  than  one  mile 
wide  There  are  fine  quarries  of  free-stone  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  village  lots  are  leased,  and  the  residue  fast 
settling.  The  uplands  are  timbered  with  white 
and  black  oak,  hickory,  and  chesnut,  occasion- 
ally interspersed  with  sugar  maple,  ash,  and 
beech.  The  bottoms  are  covered  with  buckeye, 
pawpaw,  elm,  black  walnut,  spice  wood,  and 
honey  locust.  Fish,  in  considerable  quantities, 
are  taken  from  the  rivers.  Coal  mines,  chaly- 
beate, and  sulphur  spring.s,  are  so  plentiful,  that 
no  township  is  without  several  of  each  kind. 

Gallia  County,  is  bounded  south  and  east  by 
the  Ohio  river,  Athens  county  north,  Lawrence 
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and  JacksvOU  v/cst.  It  is  watered  by  the  Liltie 
Scioto,  Leading',  Racoon,  Indian  Guyaiidot,  and 
Big  Stone  Creeks.  Like  Alliens,  it  in  kirge  and 
hilly,  and  {iiirdy  settled.  It  has  much  poor  land, 
consisting  of  oak  ridges  of  a  thin  gravelly  soil 
These  hilis  skirt  the  Oliio  throu'^h  the  whole 
extent  of  Scioto,  Gallia,  Washington,  and  Bel- 
mont counties  ;  extending  back  thirty  or  forty 
miles  ;  they  become  more  elevated  as  we  ascend 
the  river,  neverllicless,  the  soil  becomes  better 
east  of  the  Muskingum,  and  as  high  up  as  Steu- 
benville  it  may  be  said  to  be  rich.  The  bottoms 
of  the  Ohio  are  wide.  There  are  bodies  of 
good  land  in  the  interior  parts,  on  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  timber  is  pitch  pine,  very 
lofty  and  strait.  This  kind  of  land  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  ;  the  soil  is  sandy, 
mixed  in  places  with  loam  and  gravel,  but  it 
produces  corn,  wheat,  oats,,  arid  potatoes,  as 
abundantly. as  deeper  soils. 

Galliopolis,  on  the  River  Ohio,  mentioned  in 
the  journal,  is  the  largest  settlement. 

Lawrence  County,  bounded  south  by  the 
Ohio  river,  west  by  Scioto  county,  north  by 
Jackson,  and  east  by  Gallia.  It  is  watered  by 
Symmes'  and  Indian  Guyandot  Creeks,  surface 
broken;  soil,  chiefly  of  an  infrr.or  quality  ;  tim- 
ber, principally  oak.  This  country  was  recently 
laid  off,  and  is  not  yet  organized. 
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Jackson  County,  is  bounded  north  by  Ros3 
and  Athens,  cast  by  Athens  and  Gallia,  south 
by  Gallia  and  Scioto  counties.  It  is  24  by  20 
miles  in  extent,  comprising-  414  square  miles. 
It  was  established  in  the  winter  of  1816.  Sur- 
face, hilly;  soil,  generally  of  a  second  quality; 
timber,  oak  and  hickory,  on  the  uplands.  The 
Scioto  salt  works,  which  belong-  to  the  United 
States,  and  at  which  considerable  quantities  of 
salt  are  made,  are  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  this  county,  on  the  eastern n)ost  branch  of  Salt 
Creek,  twenty-eight  miles  S.  E.  of  Chillicothe. 
It  is  expected  the  seat  of  justice  will  be  near 
these  works.  The  principal  streams  are  the 
tliree  Forks  of  Salt  Creek,  and  the  head  branchea 
of  Synimcs'  Creek. 

Washington  County,  is  bounded  north  by 
Muskingum,  Guernsey,  and  Monroe  counties, 
south-east  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  south  and 
west  by  Athens  and  Fairfield.  It  is  sixfy-three 
miles  long-  from  east  to  west,  and  from  twelve 
to  thirty-op.e  in  breadth,  containing-  5,100 square 
miles  It  is  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  Muskin- 
gum Rivers,  Little  Muskingum,  Pawpaw,  Duck, 
Wolf,  Miegs,  and  Little  liockhocking  Creeks. 
A  large  pr()!)ortion  of  this  county  is  hilly  ;  soil 
poor,  and  timber  chieily  oak.  The  bottoms, 
lo-vvevcr,  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum,  and  the 
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large  creeks,  are  pretty  extensive,  and  of  the 
first  quality. 

Marietta  is  the  principal  town,  and  has  been 
described  in  the  Jour  .al. 

Belpre,  a  beautiful  village,  or  rather  settle- 
ment, extending  several  miles  along  the  Ohio 
River,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Congress 
Creek,  and  reaching  to  the  Little  Hockhocking, 
and  up  that  river  several  miles  ;  this  is  the  most 
popiilous  part  of  the  country. 

Waterford,  a  post  township,  on  the  Muskin- 
gum River,  twenty-two  miles  above  Marietta. 
It  is  a  handsome  rich  settlement,  extending 
several  miles  along  the  fine  bottoms  of  that 
river.  Ancient  fortifications  are  numerous  in  this 
county. 

Muskingum  County,  bounded  north  by  Cos- 
hocton, east  by  Guernsey,  south  by  Washington 
and  Fairfield,  and  west  by  Fairfield  and  Lick- 
ing counties.  It  is  watered  by  the  Muskingum 
and  Licking  Rivers,  and  by  Coal,  Jonathan, 
Wakatomika,  Salt,  and  Wills'  Creeks.  It  is 
large  and  populous,  having  an  area  of  about  820 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  12,000 
souls.  Surface  generally  hilly.  The  lovers  of 
romantic  scenery  will  find  ample  gratification  on 
the  sharp  elevated  ridges  between  Salt  and 
Wills'  Creeks,  on  the  Wheeling  Road.  Exten- 
sive beds  of  stone  coal  are  found  in  various 
Bb 
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parts  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  hills  border- 
ing the  Musking'um  River. 

Zanesvilie  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Muskingum  River,  opposite  Putnam  and  the 
mouth  of  Licking,  tifty  miles  by  land  above  Ma- 
rietta. It  contains  about  240  houses,  generally 
small,  but  neat  and  well  built.  It  has  a  court- 
house, jail,  market-house,  Methodist  meeting- 
house, three  glass  factories,  two  banks,  land  office, 
nail  factory,  twenty -two  mercantile  stores,  paper 
mill,,  several  oil  mills,  numerous  saw  and  grain 
mills,  post  office,  book-bindery,  and  two  print- 
ing-offices, in  which  are  published,  the  ''  Mus- 
kingum Messenger,"  and  ''  Zanesvilie  Express." 

Opposite  the  town,  the  Muskingum  falls  six 
feet  in  the  space  of  a  few  rods,  and  Licking 
River  forms  a  cascade  at  its  entrance.  A  canal 
is  now  opening  around  the  Muskingum  rapids, 
through  the  town,  by  an  association,  called  the 
*'  Zanesvilie  Canal  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany," who  intend  to  manufacture  iron  in  all  its 
various  branches,  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  pa- 
per, &c. 

Putnam  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Muskingum,  directly  opposite  Zanesvilie.  It 
has  about  seventy  houses,  seven  stores,  and  a 
cottoji  factory.  These  two  towns  are  con- 
nected by  two  bridges.  The  upper  bridge  is 
so  constructed,  that  any  one  may  cross  Licking, 
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or  the  Muskingum  from,  or  to,  either  side  of 
Licking.  The  country  around  these  places,  in 
every  direction  is  settled,  and  generally  well  cul- 
tivated. Coal  abounds  in  the  hills,  and  is  often 
found  in  sinking-  wells.  Four  miles  up  Licking 
is  a  forge  and  furnace,  extensively  carried  on  by 
Dillon  and  Son. 

Knox  County,  has  Licking  south,  Coshocton 
east,  Richland  north,  and  Delaware  west.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Whitewoman  branch  of  the 
I\luskingum,  Owl  Creek,  and  branches  of  Lick- 
ing and  Scioto.  It  will  rank  among  the  most 
fertile  counties  of  the  State. 

Mount  Vernon  is  the  seat  of  justice ;  it  is  new, 
but  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  improvements. 
The  largest  streams  are  all  boatable. 

Clinton  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Owl 
Creek,  two  miles  N.  W.  of  Mount  Vernon  ;  it 
contains  thirty-seven  houses,  and  a  post-office. 

CobHOCTON  County,  bounded  north  by  Wayne, 
east  by  Tuscarawas,  south  by  Muskingum,  and 
west  by  Knox  counties.  It  is  about  thirty  miles 
square.  The  Muskingum  River  runs  through 
the  south-eastern  part  ;  the  other  streams  are 
Wills'  Creek  and  Whitewoman's  River.  Surface 
generally  uneven.  It  deservedly  ranks  among 
the  best  counties  of  the  State.  The  bottoms  of 
Whitewoman's  and  Tuscarawas  are  wide,  and 
highly  productive.  The  uplands  are  generally 
B  b  2 
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heavy  timbered ;  oak  In  some  places,  with  rich 
poplar  and  black  walnut  lands  interspersed.  It 
abounds  with  freestone,  coal,  and  limestone. 

Coshocton,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  near 
the  Forks  of  the  Muskingum,  forty  miles  north 
of  Zanesville,  and  contains  about  eighty  houses 
and  four  stores. 

Richland  County,  has  Knox  souths  Wayne 
east,  Huron  and  Medina  north,  and  Indian  lands 
west.  It  is  watered  by  the  head  branches  of 
the  Huron,  East  Fork,  of  the  Sandusky,  Clear 
Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Muskingum,  Muddy 
Creek,  &c.  Its  name  represents  the  quality  of 
its  soil.  It  will  rank  with  any  county  in  the 
State  in  point  of  fertility.  It  is  new,  and  con- 
tains  large  bodies  of  rich  unsettled  lands. 

Manstield  and  Green  are  the  largest  villages, 
they  are  new,  but  thriving. 

Tuscarawas  County,  has  Guernsey  south, 
Harrison  east,  Wayne  and  Stark  north,  and  Cos- 
hocton west.  It  is  watered  by  the  Tuscarawas, 
Stillwater,  Couoten,  Sugar,  and  Sandy  Creeks. 

New  Philadelphia,  is  the  seat  of  justice  for 
Tuscarawas  county.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
branch  of  i\Iuskingum  llivci',  on  a  large,  level, 
and  beautiful  plain,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
Creek.  It  contyins  the  county  buildings,  five 
stores,  and  forty-seven  dwelling  houses.  Dis- 
tance, fifty  miles  north-cast  from  Zanesville,  and 
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100  north-eastwardly  from  Colurubus.  N.  latitude 
4€«.  32'.  W.  longitude  i°.  30'. 

Giiadenhutten,  a  post  town,  originally  esta- 
blished  by  some  Moravian  missionaries,  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Muskingum  River,  eleven 
miles  southerly  from  New  Philadelphia. 

Schoenbrun,  a  ISIoravian  Missionary  settle- 
ment, three  miles  below  New  Philadelphia. 

Wayne  Countv,  is  bounded  south  by  Coshoc- 
ton, east  by  Stark,  north  by  Medina  and  part  of 
Portage,  and  west  by  Richland.  It  was  organized 
in  the  year  1808;  and  is  thirty  miles  long-  by 
twenty-nine  broad,  containing  870  square  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  the  following  townships  :  Woos- 
ter,  Springfield,  Mohiccan,  Boughman,  East 
Union,  Paint,  Perry,  Salt  Creek,  Prairie,  Lake, 
Sugar  Creek,  and  Chester. 

The  principal  streams  are  Killbuck,  running 
nearly  a  south  course,  and  navigable  up  to 
Wooster,  for  boats  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  tons ; 
Apple  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Killbuck,  a  very  good 
stream  for  mills  ;  Sugar  Creek,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  county,  is  likewise  a  very  good 
stream  for  mills  ;  Chippeway  in  the  north  east, 
aiid  Mohiccan  John  Creek  on  the  west  side  of 
the  county,  which  is  a  very  considerable  stream 
in  its  different  ramifications  in  this  county,  and  in 
Richland.  The  Lake  Fork  and  Jerome's  Fork 
are  navigable  for  boats  of  ten  or'  twelve  tons, 
ghteen  miles  above  the  south  boundary  of  tb,e 
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county.  Tiie  soil  is  generally  excellent.  The 
The  Creek  bottoms  are  extensive,  and  very  fer- 
tile, producing-  immense  crops  of  corn  when 
properly  cultivated.  The  upland  is  very  pro- 
ductive in  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  flax,  &c.  The 
timber  on  the  upland  is  very  tail,  and  generally 
composed  of  white  and  black  oak,  walnut,  cherry, 
hickory,  and  some  few  chesnuts  ;  the  prevailing 
timber  on  the  bottoms  and  low  lands,  is  ash,  elm, 
sycamore,  sugar  maple,  and  soft  maple,  with 
some  beech,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  wild 
plums,  crab  apples,  grape  vines,  bucKcye,  hazel, 
&c.  The  prices  of  land  vary  according  to  situa- 
tion, and  natural  and  artificial  advantages,  being 
from  three  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  county  are  Woos- 
ter,  Paintville,  and  Jeromesville. 

Wooster,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county, 
was  commenced  in  1811,  and  now  contains  sixty 
dwelling-houses,  together  with  seven  stores,  four 
taverns,  and  a  large  and  excellent  brick  banking- 
house,  for  the  German  bank  of  Wooster,  a  pub- 
lic land  office,  for  the  sale  of  the  United  States' 
lailds,  a  public  school-house,  and  a  meeting-house 
for  the  Baptist  Society.  Many  of  the  buildings 
being  built  of  brick,  are  large  and  elegant.  In 
the  town  are  five  master  carpenters,  employing 
ten  hands  each,  four  blacksmiths'  shops,  two  ca- 
binet makers,  two  tan  yards,  one  chair  maker, 
one  carriage  maker,  three  taylors,   three  shoe- 
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makers,  two  hatters'  shops^  and  one  brewery. 
There  is  likewise  in  this  town  one  ordained  cler- 
gyman of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  one  lawyer, 
and  two  physicians.  The  road  from  Pittsburg 
to  Mansfield,  and  Upper  Sandusky,  and  likewise 
that  from  Erie  to  Columbus  passes  through  this 
place.  The  road  from  Zanesville  to  Granger 
and  Cleveland,  passes  through  this  town,  as  like- 
wise might  be  added  the  road  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  great  Cumberland  road  north-easterly> 
to  Lower  Sandusky,  and  thence  to  Perrysville, 
at  the  head  of  the  ship  navigation,  on  the  Miami 
of  the  Lake,  and  onward  to  Detroit.  The  popu- 
lation consists  chiefly  of  emigrants  from  Penn- 
sylvania. There  are,  however,  some  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  eastern  States.  The 
population  amounts  to  6,500.  Its  surplus  pro- 
duce is  consumed  by  the  numerous  emigrants^ 
who  are  crouding  into  the  county.  Ultimately 
its  commerce  will  find  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  distant  only  forty-six  miles. 

Jeromesville,  a  new  village  on  Jerome's  Creek, 
near  the  Indian  Village,  and  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Wooster. 

Jeromestown,  an  Indian  Village  and  settle- 
ment, on  the  road  from  Wooster  to  Mansfield. 

Paintville,  a  new  town  on  the  road  from 
Wooster  to  New  Philadelphia,  fifteen  miles 
south-east  of  the  first  place. 
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Artificial  mounds  of  considerable  size  are  found 
in  this  county. 

Stark  County,  has  Harrison  and  Tuscarawas 
south,  Columbiana  east.  Portage  north,  and 
Wayne  west.  The  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the 
Muskingum  River  runs  from  north  to  south  en- 
tirely through  the  county,  on  the  western  side^ 
and  as  navigable  as  high  up  as  the  county  ex- 
lends,  for  keel-boats  of  any  burthen.  Big  Sandy, 
a  large  creek,  falls  into  the  Tuscarawas,  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  county. 

Nimishillen  is  a  large  creek,  which  falls  into 
Big  Sandy  on  the  north  side,  about  four  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Tuscarawas,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  mill  streams  in  the  State,  with  a 
sufficiency  of  water  all  times  of  the  year  to  drive 
water  works  of  any  description.  Adjoining  this 
creek,  and  about  four  miles  from  Canton,  are 
immense  banks  of  iron  ore,  of  a  superior  quaHty. 
The  building  of  a  furnace  is  now  in  contempla- 
tion. There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton 
a  number  of  excellent  bridges ;  the  first  of  im- 
portance is  a  toll-bridge  over  the  Tuscarawas 
river,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Canton,  and  one 
of  Kendall,  on  the  road  from  Canton  to  Woos- 
ter :  it  is  612  feet  in  length,  erected  on  stone 
piers  about  20  feet  in  height.  The  next  of  im- 
portance is  over  Nimishillen  Creek,  one  mile  east 
of  Canton,  650  feet  in  length,  built  on  wooden 
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piles ;  besides  a  number  of  others  of  less  import- 
ance^ over  the  several  branches  of  the  Nimishil- 
len  Creek. 

Canton,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  handsomely 
situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  in  the  Forks  of 
Nimishillen  Creek.  Its  latitude  has  never  been 
ascertained  by  actual  observation,  but  being 
about  eleven  English  miles  south  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  county,  may  be  correctly  enough 
stated  at  40  deg.  50  min.  north  latitude,  and 
4  deg  SO  mill,  west  longitude  from  Wasliington 
city  ;  and  is  distant  from  Steubenville  fifty  miles 
north-west,  from  Pittsburg  ninety-five  miles  west, 
from  Columbus  120  miles  north-east.  The  first 
settlement  in  this  county  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1806,  since  which  time  emigration  has 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  any  thing-  ever  wit- 
nessed in  any  part  of  the  state.  Agreeable  to  a 
census,  taken  in  the  spring  of  1815,  the  white 
male  inhabitants,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
amounted  to  1,325,  which  being  multiplied  by 
six,  the  probable  number  for  every  white  male 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  which  is  a  mode- 
rate calculation,  being  mostly  settled  with  young 
growing  families,  would  give  7,950 ;  to  which 
add  a  probable  increase  for  one  year  and  eight 
months,  say  1,500,  would  give  the  present  popu- 
Jation  at  9,450.    In  the  town  of  Canton  there  are 
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about  eighty  dwelling  houses,  and  upwards  of 
500  inhabitants.  Also  nine  mercantile  stores, 
besides  six  in  other  parts  of  the  county  ;  one  cut 
nail  factory,  one  wool  carding-machine,  an  oil- 
mill,  a  fulling-mill,  four  tanneries,  four  taverns, 
three  boot  and  shoemakers,  four  taylors,  two  sad 
lers,  besides  a  number  of  carpenters  and  cabinet 
makers.  About  seven  miles  west  of  Canton,  and 
adjoining  the  beautiful  village  of  Kendal,  is  a 
woollen  manufactory,  established  by  Thomas 
Roach,  now  in  successful  operation,  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  manufacturing  cloth  of  a  good 
quality. 

Kendal,  a  new  and  flourishing  post  town,  seven 
miles  west  from  Canton,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Tuscarawas  Creek.  It  contains  fifty  houses 
and  four  stores.  Many  rich  farmers  reside  in  its 
vicinity. 

Osnaburgh,  a  new  village,  five  miles  east  of 
Canton,  on  the  road  leading  to  New  Lisbon. 

Guernsey  County  has  parts  of  Washington 
and  Monroe  south,  Belmont  and  part  of  Harri- 
son east,  Tuscarawas  north,  and  Muskingum 
Vfesi.  Watered  almost  exclusively  by  Wills' 
Creek  and  its  branches.  Surface  broken ;  soil 
generally  second  quality.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
townships,  viz.  Cambridge,  Wills,  Westland, 
Oxford,  Seneca,  Madison,   Buflfalo,   Wheeling, 
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and  Richland.  The  bottoms  of  Wills'  Creek  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  culture  of  foreign 
grapes  has  been  introduced  into  this  county. 

Cambridge^  the  chief  town,  and  seat  of  justice 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Wills'  Creek,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  road  leading-  from  Zanes- 
ville  to  Wheeling.  It  has  about  sixty  houses^ 
three  taverns,  four  stores,  and  a  post-office.  Wills' 
Creek  has  good  mill  seats  a  little  above  this 
town.  A  toll  bridge,  175  yards  long,  has  been 
built  across  Wills'  Creek,  at  this  place. 

Monroe  County  has  Washington  south,  the 
Ohio  river  east,  Belmont  north,  and  Guernsey 
west.  It  is  watered  by  branches  of  Duck,  Paw- 
paw, Little  Muskingum,  Sunfish,  and  Capteena 
Creeks,  all  running  into  the  Ohio.  In  surface, 
soil,  timber,  and  productions,  it  closely  resembles 
Belmont  and  Guernsey,  Coal  mines  and  iron  ore 
have  been  discovered  on  Sunfish  Creek. 

Woodfield,  a  new  town,  is  the  county  seat.  It 
is  situated  on  high  ground,  in  centre  township, 
in  a  central  part  of  the  county,  fourteen  miles 
from  the  Ohio  river,  and  thirty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Marietta. 

Belmont  County  has  Monroe  south,  the  Ohio 
river  east,  Harrison  north,  and  Guernsey  west. 
It  is  watered  by  Indian  Wheeling,  M'Mahon's 
and  Capteena  creeks.    It  is  hilly  and  broken,  ex- 
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cepting  the  bottoms  of  the  Ohio.     Timber  :  oak^ 
hickory,  sugar,  maple,  &c. 

St.  Clairsville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  above 
county,  is  situated  on  an  elevated  hill,  seventy 
miles  eastwardly  from  Zanesville,  and  eleven  west 
of  Wheeling.  The  surrounding  country  is  broken, 
but  remarkably  healthy.  This  town  contains  up- 
ward of  150  houses,  court-house,  jail ;  three 
houses  for  public  worship,  for  Friends,  Metho- 
disls,  and  Presbyterians  ;  a  market,  two  printing- 
offices,  fifteen  stores,  a  bank,  and  about  750  in- 
habitants. 

Harrison  County  has  Belmont  south,  Jeffer- 
son east,  parts  of  Columbia  and  Stark  north,  and 
Tuscarawas  west.  It  is  v»'atered  by  Stillwater, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Tuscarawas,  and  creeks 
and  brooks  running  into  the  Ohio.  Its  surface 
waving,  and  most  parts  hilly.  Timber:  oak, 
chesnut,  hickory,  with  some  sugar  maple,  cherry, 
and  black  walnut.  This  county  is  settled  chiefly 
by  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania.  It  abounds 
with  coal  mines,  freestone,  limestone,  and  a  fine 
white,  soft,  tenacious  clay,  fit  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Cadiz,  a  small  village  of  twenty  houses,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  twenty-six  miles  west  of  Steuben- 
ville,  on  the  Zanesville  road.  This  county  has 
four  or  five  other  villages,  mostly  new  and  small 
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Jefferson  Cointy  has  a  part  of  Belmont 
south,  Oliio  river  east,  Columbiana  north,  and 
Harrison  west.  It  is  watered  b}'  Indian  Short, 
Indian.  Wilis',  and  Yellow  Creeks,  all  running 
into  the  Ohio.  The  surface  of  this  county  is 
broken ;  but  the  soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
capable  of  producing  wheat,,  corn,  rye,  oats,  and 
flax.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  counties  in 
the  State.  The  principal  towns  are  Steubenville 
and, Mount  Pleasant. 

Steubenville  has  been  previously  mentioned  in 
the  Journal. 

Mount  Pleasant,  twelve  miles  north  of  Steu= 
benville,  has  about  150  houses,  seven  stores, 
three  taverns,  three  sadlers,  three  hatters,  four 
blacksmiths,  four  weavers,  six  boot  and  shoe- 
makers, eight  carpenters,  three  taylors,  three 
cabinet-makers,  one  baker,  one  apothecary,  and 
two  waggon- maker's  shops ;  two  tanneries,  one 
shop  for  making  wool-carding  machines,  one  with 
a  machine  for  spinning  thread  from  flax,  one  nail 
factory,  two  w^ool-carding  machines.  The  public 
buildings  are  a  meeting-house,  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  built  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  ninety-two  feet  by  sixty ;  a  brick  school- 
house,  forty-six  by  tv»enty-two  feet,  and  a  brick 
market-house,  thirty-two  by  sixteen  feet.  Within 
the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  town  are  nine 
merchant  mills,  two  grist  mifls,  twelve  saw  mifls, 
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a  paper  mill,   with  two  vats ;  a  woollen  factory, 
with  four  looms  ;  and  two  fulling  mills. 

Columbiana  County  has  Jefferson  and  the 
Ohio  river  south,  Pennsylvania  east,  Trumbull 
and  a  part  of  Portage  north,  and  Stark  west.  It 
is  watered  by  Little  Beaver  and  branches  of  Big 
Beaver  river.  This  county,  in  surface,  soil,  ex- 
tent, and  character  of  population,  has  a  strong' 
resemblance  to  Jefferson.  It  is  rich  in  agricul- 
tural products,  mills,  coal  mines,  iron  ore,  and 
valuable  timber.  It  contains  about  forty  grist 
and  saw  mills,  several  extensive  manufactories  of 
cotton  and  woollen,  a  furnace,  and  several  forges. 

Fairfield  is  the  seat  of  justice.  There  are  eight 
or  ten  other  villages,  nearly  new. 

M)te. — The  counties  of  Columbiana,  Stark, 
Wayne,  and  Richland,  are  bounded  north  by 
New  Connecticut,  or  the  41st  degree  of  latitude. 
On  the  south  these  counties  are  bounded  by  Jef- 
ferson, Harrison,  Tuscarawas,  Coshocton,  and 
Knox ;  south  of  these,  and  north  of  the  Muskin- 
gum, are  Belmont,  Monroe,  Guernsey,  and  parts 
of  Muskingum  and  Washington ;  between  the 
Muskingum  and  the  eastern  branches  of  the  , 
Miami,  or  more  properly  the  Miami  county,  are 
Gallia,  Athens,  Fairfield,  Licking,  Franklin, 
Champaign,  Pickaway,  Ross,  Pike,  Scioto,  Adams, 
Highland,  Clinton,  Fayette,  and  Delaware.  The 
counties  situated  north  of  lat.  41,  are  comprised 
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within  the  tracts  usually  termed  New  Connecti- 
cut and  the  Fire  Lands. 

Ashtabula  County  is  bounded  by  Lake  Erie 
north,  Geauga  west,  Trumbull  south,  and  Penn 
sylvania  east.     It  is  watered  by  the  Ashtabula, 
and  numerous  creeks. 

Trumbull  County  lies  south  of  Ashtabula, 
north  of  Columbiana,  west  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
east  of  Portage  county.  It  is  watered  by  branches 
of  the  Big  Beaver,  running  into  the  Ohio  and 
Grand  River  of  the  Lake. 

Portage  County  lies  north  of  Stark  and 
Wayne,  west  of  Trumbull,  south  of  Geauga, 
and  east  of  Medina  ;  and  is  watered  by  branches 
of  Ashtabula,  Big  Beaver,  Tuscarawas,  and 
Grand  and  Chagrin  rivers. 

Geauga  County  has  Lake  Erie  north,  Caya- 
hoga  county  west.  Portage  south,  and  Ashtabula 
east,  and  is  watered  by  Grand  and  Chagrin 
rivers. 

Cayahoga  County  lies  west  of  Geauga,  south 
of  Lake  Erie,  east  of  Huron,  and  north  of  Me- 
dina. It  is  watered  by  Cayahoga  and  Rocky 
rivers,  besides  numerous  large  creeks. 

Medina  County  is  bounded  south  by  parts  of 
Wayne  and  Richland,  east  by  Portage,  north 
by  Cayahogo,  and  west  by  Huron.  It  is  watered 
by  head  branches  of  Cayahoga,  Rocky  and  Black 
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rivers,  and  the  extreme  branches  of  the  Mus- 
kingum. 

Huron  County  is  bounded  south  by  Richland, 
or  the  parallel  of  north  latitude  41,  and  Indian 
Lands ;  east  by  Medina  and  Cayahoga  counties, 
north  by  Lake  Erie,  and  west  by  Indian  Lands. 
It  is  large  enough,  when  properly  settled^  to  form 
three  additional  counties ;  and  it  is  watered  by 
Black,  Vermillion,  and  Huron  rivers.  Pipe  and 
Cold  Creeks,  and  Sandusky  and  Portage  Rivers. 

The  seven  last  named  counties  are  called  New 
Connecticut ;  the  following  are  the  towns  and 
settlements. 

Warren,  the  scat  of  justice  for  Trumbull 
county,  is  the  oldest  village  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Ohio.  It  is  situated  near  the  Mahoning 
Branch  of  the  Big  Beaver.  This  country  is  the 
most  populous  of  any  in  the  reserve,  and  has  se- 
veral forges,  and  a  furnace.  Wild  lands  are 
worth  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  Im- 
proved farms  have  sold  as  high  as  fifteen  dollars 
for  an  entire  tract. 

Harpersfield,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Ashtabula, 
is  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Erie  to 
Cleveland,  some  miles  east  of  Ashtabula  river. 
Here  is  an  old  settlement  extending  along  the 
road  for  several  miles,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  of  the  peach  orchards^   the 
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most  extensive  of  any  in  the  United  States^  and 
fine  dairies. 

Aiistinburg"  is  situated  a  few  miles  south  of 
Harpersfield.  There  are  numerous  mills  on 
the  Ashtabula.  Pine  timber  is  found  in  limited 
quantities  on  the  Ashtabula,  Grand  and  Chagrin 
rivers.  Pine  boards  are  exported  to  Canada  from 
Grand  river. 

Paynsville  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Grand 
river^  about  one  mile  from  the  lake.  It  has  about 
forty  houses,  several  mills,  and  three  stores;  it 
has  a  high,  dry,  sandy  plain  in  its  rear. 

Ravenna,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Portage,  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  populous  settlements ;  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  an  abundance  of  iron  ore, 
which  is  very  rich ;  a  ton  and  a  half  of  ore  yields 
one  ton  of  iron. 

Cleveland  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Cayahoga,  half  a  mile  from  Lake  Erie.  Its  site 
is  dry,  sandy,  and  elevated  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river  and  lake ;  neverthe- 
less, bilious  fevers  and  agues  have  frequently 
afflicted  the  inhabitants.  The  cause  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  surf  of  the  lake  choaking  up  the 
river,  and  causing  a  stagnation  of  its  v/aters  for 
three  miles  upwards.  There  are  about  forty  or 
fifty  houses.  The  view  of  the  lake  is  charming. 
The  soil  for  three  or  four  miles  east  and  south  is 
sandy.  Timber,  oak,  and  hickory, 
Cc 
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Hudson  is  situated  on  the  road  leading  front 
Cleveland  to  Canton,  near  Tinker's  Creek,  run- 
ning into  the  Cayahoga. 

Medina  and  Huron  are  now  receiving  numbers 
from  the  eastern  states.  The  first  is  beautifully 
watered,  has  large  borders  of  unimproved  lands, 
and  vast  quantities  of  iron  ore  ;  a  furnace  is  now 
building,  as  are  also  a  great  number  of  mills.  The 
land  between  Cayahoga  and  Rocky  rivers,  near 
the  lake,  is  poor ;  to  the  west  of  Rocky  river  the 
aspect  and  quality  of  the  soil  improves  vdy  much, 
until  we  approach  Black  river;  between  which 
and  Vermillion  the  soil  is  generally  of  a  second 
quality,  except  on  the  lake  shore,  and  generally 
too  low  to  suit  nice  judges  of  farming  land.  Up 
Vermillion  there  is  too  much  white  oak  land,  too 
wet  to  be  healthy.  I  consider  the  mouth  of  Black 
and  Vermillion  rivers  to  be  unsuited  to  health. 
The  banks  of  these  streams  are  low,  and  in  some 
places  marshy  for  some  distance  upwards.  Prom 
the  Vermillion  to  Huron  the  country  continues  of 
a  rich  soil,  but  too  low,  in  many  situations,  to 
promise  health.  The  bottoms  of  Huron  have 
proved  sickly  for  eight  or  ten  miles  up,  after 
which  the  country  is  uncommonly  healthy.  Tim- 
ber, sugar  maple,  beech,  elm,  oak,  chesnut,  honey 
locust,  and  buckeye  on  the  bottoms.  So  salu- 
brious is  the  air,  and  so  excellent  the  water,  that 
it  has  already  become  proverbial  with  the  inhabi- 
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tants  residing  near  tlie  niouth  of  the  river  to  say, 
that  "  the  people  living  above  the  Forks  have  re- 
ceived leases  of  their  lives."  The  prairies  com- 
mence within  one  mile  of  Huron,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  lake,  and  extend  to  the  Miama-of- 
the-Lakes,  interspersed  with  large  and  small  bo- 
dies of  wood  land.  The  country  between  Huron 
and  Sandusky,  a  few  miles  from  the  lake,  has 
proved  favourable  to  health,  especially  on  Pipe 
and  Cold  Creeks.  Prom  Pipe  Creek  to  Crog- 
hansvilfe  is  thirty-four  miles ;  the  first  half  pra- 
irie, variegated  with  strips  and  islets  of  wood 
land,  and  small  ponds;  the  last,  timbered  land, 
oak,  hickory,  black  walnut,  and  basswood. 

Croghansville  is  situated  on  the  left  or  west 
bank  of  the  Sandusky,  near  Fort  Stephenson, 
eighteen  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  It  contains 
about  thirty  houses. 

Fort  Stephenson  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sandusky,  at  the  distance  of  200  yards 
from  the  river,  where  the  second  banks  are  about 
fifty  feet  high.  Seven  miles  above  the  fort  are 
the  Seneca  and  Delaware  Indian  villages.  The 
distance  from  this  post  to  Fort  Meigs  is  forty 
miles ;  the  road  passes  through  the  Black  Swamp, 
which  is  four  miles  wide.  The  country  between 
this  road  and  the  great  meadow  is  too  flat  for 
cultivation,  though  the  soil  is  extremely  rich. 

Venice,  a  new  town  on  the  margin  of  San- 
cc2 
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dusky^  is  just  commenced  building ;  since  July, 
1816,  thirty  lots  have  been  sold.  One  saw  and 
one  grist  mill  are  in  operation  within  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  of  its  site,  on  Cold  Creek,  a  never  fail- 
ing stream.  A  grist  mill,  with  four  run  of  stones, 
a  paper  mill,  and  other  water  machinery,  are 
about  to  be  erected. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  state  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  500,000  souls,  all 
M'hites ;  the  Indian  population  is  about  3,000, 
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The  State  of  Indiana,  in  1817. 


Indiana  is  bounded  west  by  Wabash  river,  from 
its  mouth  to  forty  miles  above  Vincennes  and  thence 
by  a  meridian  line  to  the  parallel  of  the  south  end 
of  Lake  Michigan,  supposed  to  be  in  N.  lat.  41° 
50',  which  divides  it  from  Illinois  territory.  Its 
northern  hmit  is  the  above  parallel,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Michigan  territory.  A  meridian 
line,  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami, 
until  it  intersects  the  aforesaid  parallel  of  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  divides  it  from  the 
state  of  OhiOj  on  the  east ;  the  Ohio  river  forms 
its  southern  boundary.  Length,  from  north,  to 
south,  284  miles;  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
155  miles:  contains  39,000  square  miles,  or 
24,960,000  acres.  Its  form  would  be  that  of  a 
parallelogram,  were  the  course  of  the  Ohio  due 
west. 

Aspect  of  the  Country. — A  range  of  hills, 
called  the  Knobs,  extends  from  the  Falls  of  Ohio 
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to  the  Wabash,  nearly  in  a  south  \vestern  direc- 
tion, which  in  many  places  produces  a  broken 
and  uneven  surface.  North  of  these  hills  lie  the 
flat  woods,  seventy  miles  wide,  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  Ouitanan  country.  Bordering  all 
the  principal  streams,  except  the  Ohio,  there 
are  strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land ;  both  toge- 
ther are  from  three  to  six  miles  in  width.  Be- 
tween the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan,  the 
country  is  mostly  champaign,  abounding  alter- 
nately with  woodlands,  prairies,  lakes,  and 
swamps. 

A  range  of  hills  run  parallel  with  the  Ohio, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami  to  Blue  river^ 
alternately  approaching  to  within  a  few  rods,  and 
receding  to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  but  broken 
at  short  intervals  by  numerous  creeks.  Immedi- 
ately below  Blue  river,  the  hills  disappear,  and 
the  horizon  presents  nothing  to  view  but  an  im- 
mense tract  of  level  land,  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber. 

That  part  of  the  state  lying  west  of  the  Ohio 
boundary  line,  north  of  the  head  branches  of 
White  river,  east  and  south  of  the  Wabash,  has; 
been  described  by  the  conductors  of  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  as  a  ''  country  containing 
much  good  land,  but  intersected  at  the  distance  of 
foyr  or  six  miles,  with  Ibng  narrow  swamps,  boggy 
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and  miry,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  stiff  blua 
clay." 

North  of  the  Wabash,  between  Tippacanoe 
and  Ouitanan,  the  banks  of  the  streams  are  high, 
abrupt,  and  broken,  and  the  land  well  timbered, 
except  on  the  prairies. 

Between  the  Plein  and  Theakaki,  the  country 
is  flat,  wet,  and  swampy,  interspersed  with  pra^ 
iries  of  an  inferior  quality  of  soil. 

In  going-  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,  say 
from  Clarksville  or  Madison  to  Vincennes,  yeu 
ascend  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  before  you 
find  yourself  at  the  top  of  the  last  bank  of  the 
Ohio ;  you  have  then  before  you  a  strip  of  coun- 
try, twenty  miles  wide,  tolerably  level,  except 
where  gullied  by  the  action  of  streams.  This 
brings  you  to  the  foot  of  the  '"  Knobs,"  which 
are  at  least  500  feet  higher  than  the  land  in  your 
rear;  after  which  you  pass  no  very  tedious  hills, 
until  you  find  yourself  within  three  miles  of  Vin- 
cennes. In  travelling  fi^om  this  place  to  the 
Ohio,  you  are  not  sensible  of  ascending  to  the 
heighth  at  which  you  find  yourself  on  the  summit 
of  the  ''  Knobs,"  from  v/hich  you  have  a  bound- 
less prospect  to  the  east :  you  can  distinctly  trace 
with  the  eye,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  the 
deep  serpentine  vale  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  posi- 
tions of  New  Lexington,  Corydon,  ai?d  Louis^ 
villCj  in  Kentucky. 
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Prairies. — There  are  two  kinds  of  these  mea- 
dows, the  river  and  upland  prairies  :  the  first  are 
found  upon  the  margins  of  rivers,  and  are  bot- 
toms destitute  of  timber;  most  of  these  exhibit 
marks  of  former  cultivation.  The  last  are  plains, 
from  thirty  to  100  feet  higher  than  the  alluvial 
bottoms,  and  are  far  more  numerous  and  exten- 
sive, but  are  indeterminate  in  size  and  figure, 
since  some  are  not  larger  than  a  common  field, 
while  others  expand  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  or 
the  limits  of  the  horizon.  They  are  usually  bounded 
by  groves  of  lofty  forest  trees^  and  not  unfrequently 
adorned  with  "  islands,"  or  copses  of  small  trees, 
afibrding  an  agreeable  shade  for  man  and  beast. 
Jn  spring  and  summer  they  are  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  and  fragrant  flowers, 
from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  through  which  it  is 
very  fatiguing  to  force  one's  way  with  any  degree 
of  x^elerity.  The  soil  of  these  plains  is  often  as 
deep  and  as  fertile  as  the  best  bottoms.  .  The. 
prairies  bordering  the  Wabash  are  particularly 
rich  ;  wells  have  been  sunk  in  them,  where  the 
vegetable  soil  was  twenty-two  feet  deep,  under 
"which  was  a  stratum  of  fine  white  sand,  contain- 
ing horizontal  lines,  plainly  indicating  to  the  ge- 
ologist the  gradual  subsidence  of  water ;  yet  the 
ordinary  depth  is  from  two  to  five  feet. 
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POPULATION^    COUNTIES,    VILLAGES. 

Population  of  Indiana  in  November,   1815. 
'  Counties.  Number  of  Inhabitants 

Wayne     6,290 

Franklin » • 7,970 

Dearborn     ..........  4,426 

Jefferson 4,093 

Washington     6,606 

Harrison ,  6,769 

Gibson 5,330 

Knox 6,800 

Switzerland 3,500   . 

Clark    ... 7,000 

.    Posey 3,000 

Perry   3,000 

Warwick 3,000 

Total 68,780 

The  Indian  population  is  several  thousand  souls. 

Dearborn  County  is  bounded  east  by  the  state 
of  Ohio,  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  west  by  Swit- 
zerland county,  and  north  by  Franklin  county. 
It  is  well  watered  by  Tanner's,  Hoiigelane's^ 
and  Loughery's  Creeks ;  Whitewater  and  the 
head  branches  of  Indian  Kentucky.  The  south 
part  of  this  county  is  broken,  the  north  end  levels 
being  in  the  Flat  woods.  The  Ohio  bottoms  are 
low  and  fertile.  The  timber  in  the  middle  and 
northern  parts  is  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  and  sugar 
maple. 
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Lawrenceburg-h  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio, 
'  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big-  Miami.  It 
has  not  flourished  for  several  years  past,  owing- 
principally  to  its  being'  subject  to  inundation, 
when  the  Ohio  is  high.  A  new  town,  called 
Edinburgh,  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  a  more 
elevated  situation,  promises  to  eclipse  it. 

Rising  Sun  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  se- 
cond bank  of  the  Ohio,  with  a  gradual  descent  to 
the  river.  It  contains  thirty  or  forty  houses,  and 
is  half  way  between  Vevay  and  Lawrenceburgh. 
It  has  a  post  office  and  a  floating  mill,  anchored 
abreast  of  the  town.  It  has  had  a  very  rapid 
growth,  and  will  probably  become  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade. 

Franklin  County  has  the  state  of  Ohio  on  the 
east.  Dearborn  county  south,  and  Indian  lands 
west  and  north.  It  is  one  of  the  best  counties  in 
the  state,  and  was  established  about  four  years 
ago.  It  is  principally  watered  by  Whitewater 
and  its  branches,  upon  which  there  is  some  of 
the  best  bottom  lands  in  the  western  country,  and 
has  been  the  centre  of  an  ancient  population,  as 
is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  mounds  and 
fortifications  to  be  seen  on  the  bottoms  and  hills. 
There  are  no  prairies  in  this  county.  Both  sides 
of  Whitewater,  from  its  mouth  to  Brookville,  are 
tolerably  well  settled.  Here  are  some  of  the  finest 
farms  to  be  met  with  in  the  western  country.    A 
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fiumber  of  mills  have  been  erected.  The  upland 
is  pretty  level,  and  the  principal  timber,  white 
oak,  hickory,  and  black  walnut.  The  oak  trees 
are  remarkably  tall  and  handsome,  and  well  suited 
either  for  rails,  staves,  or  square  timber.  The 
soil  is  free  from  stones,  and  easily  cleared  and 
ploughed,  producing  fine  crops  of  wheat  and 
corn.  Genseng-  grows  in  the  bottoms  to  a  per- 
fection and  size  seldom  witnessed,  and  so  thick, 
where  the  hogs  have  not  thinned  it,  that  one 
could  dig  a  bushel  in  a  very  short  time.  Upon 
the  spurs  of  the  hills,  and  the  poorest  soil,  is  found 
the  wild  colunibo  root,  and  is  easily  procured  in 
any  quantity.  There  are  two  villages  in  this 
county,  Brookville  and  Harrison. 

Brookville  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  forks  of 
Whitewater,  thirty  miles  north  of  Lawrenceburgh 
and  the  Ohio  river,  twenty  miles  south  of  Salis- 
bury, about  forty-two  north  west  of  Cincinnati, 
and  twenty-five  from  Hamilton.  It  was  laid  out 
in  the  year  1811;  but  no  improvements  were 
made  until  the  succeeding  year,  and  then  but 
partially  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  fron- 
tiers, and  its  vicinity  to  the  Indian  boundary, 
being  not  more  than  fifteen  miles. 

The  late  war  completely  checked  the  emigra- 
tion to  the  country,  and  consequently  the  town 
ceased  to  improve.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  there 
was  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  dwellings  in  the 
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place ;  but  since  that  period,  its  rapid  accession 
of  wealth  and  population  has  been  unexampled  in 
the  western  country. 

There  are  now  in  the  town  upwards  of  eighty 
dwellings,  exclusive  of  shops,  stables,  and  out- 
houses, the  greater  number  of  which  were  built 
during  last  season.  The  buildings  are  generally 
frame,  and  a  great  part  of  them  handsomely 
painted.  There  are  within  the  precincts  of  the 
town,  one  grist  mill,  and  two  saw  mills,  two 
fulling  mills,  three  carding  machines,  one  print- 
ing office,  one  silversmith,  two  saddlers,  two  ca- 
binet makers,  one  hatter,  two  taylors,  four  boot 
and  shoe  makers,  two  tanners  and  curriers,  one 
chair  maker,  one  cooper,  five  taverns,  and  seven 
stores ;  there  is  also  a  jail,  a  market  house,  and 
a  handsome  brick  court  house,  nearly  finished. 

Harrison. — This  village  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Whitewater,  eight  miles  from  its  mouth, 
eighteen  north  east  of  Brookville,  and  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  tract  of  some  of  the  i^est  land  in 
the  state.  More  than  one  half  of  the  village 
stands  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  state  line.  There 
are  about  thirty-five  houses,  mostly  new.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  are  from  the 
state  of  New  York.  Mr.  Looker,  from  Saratoga 
county,  Mr.  Crane,  from  Schenectady,  and  Mr. 
Allen,  the  post  master,  from  New  Jersey,  own 
the  surrounding  lands.     They  have  all  fine  and 
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valuable  farms^  worth  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars 
an  acre.  The  settlement  was  commenced  about 
sixteen  years  ago.  The  bottoms  are  here  from 
one  to  two  miles  wide,  the  soil  remarkably  deep 
and  richj  and  the  woods  free  from  brushwood ; 
the  trees  are  of  a  moderate  growth,  but  straight 
and  thrifty.  The  traces  of  ancient  population 
cover  the  earth  in  every  direction.  On  the  bottoms 
are  a  great  quantity  of  mounds,  very  unequal  in 
point  of  age  and  size ;  the  small  ones  are  from  two 
to  four  feet  above  the  surface,  and  the  growth  of 
timber  on  them  small,  not  exceeding  100  years 
old ;  while  the  others  are  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
high,  and  frequently  contain  trees  of  the  largest 
diameters ;  besides,  the  bones  in  the  small  ones 
will  bear  removal,  while  those  in  the  large  ones 
are  rarely  capable  of  sustaining  their  own  weight, 
and  are  often  found  in  a  decomposed  or  powdered 
state. 

Wayne  County. — This  county  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  state  of  Ohio,  on  the  south  by  the 
county  of  Franklin,  on  the  west  and  north  by 
Indian  lands.  It  is  watered  by  the  north  Fork  of 
Whitewater,  the  head  brooks  of  the  north  Fork 
of  Whiteriver,  sources  of  Rocky  river,  Massis- 
sinway,  and  the  main  branch  of  the  Wabash.  It 
is  very  extensive,  of  a  level  surface,  well  timbered, 
contains  fine  lands,  and  has  been  settled  ten  years. 
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Its  products  are,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rje,  oats^ 
and  tobacco. 

Salisbury  lies  thirty  miles  north  of  Brookville ; 
contains  about  thirty-five  houses,  two  stores,  and 
two  taverns.  It  is  at  present  the  seat  of  justice 
for  Wayne  county ;  but  Centreville,  a  new  vil- 
lage, being"  more  central,  threatens  to  become 
its  competitor  for  that  privilege. 

Switzerland  is  bounded  west  by  Jefferson, 
south  by  the  Ohio  river,  north  in  part  by  Indian 
lands,  and  east  by  Dearborn  county.  Its  surface 
is,  in  some  places,  broken  by  the  Ohio  and  Silver 
Creek  hills,  which,  however,  are  of  pretty  good 
sc'il.  It  is  watered  by  Venoge  and  Plum  Creeks, 
and  several  small  mns;  some  running  into  the 
Ohio,  and  others  into  Whiteriver. 

New  Switzerland. — The  settlement  of  New 
Switzerland  was  commenced  by  a  few  emigi'ants 
from  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  the  spring  of  1805. 
It  extends  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  above 
the  mouth  of  Plum  creek,  down  the  river  to  the 
mouth  of  Indian  creek,  now  called  Venoge,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles  and  a  half,  fronting  the 
river,  and  originally  extended  back  far  enough  to 
cover  3,700  acres  of  land,  about  half  of  which  was 
purchased  under  a  law  in  favour  of  J.  J.  Dufour 
and  his  associates,  upon  a  credit  of  twelve  years. 
Subsequent  purchases  havfi  been  made  on  the 
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usual  terms,  excepting  an  extension  of  credit,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  succession  of  numbers 
to  this  interesting  colony:  as  early  as  1810  they 
had  eight  acres  of  vineyards,  from  which  they 
made  2,400  gallons  of  v»'ine,  which  in  its  crude 
state  was  thought  by  experienced  judges  to  be 
superior  to  the  claret  of  Bourdeaux.  A  part  of 
this  wine  was  made  out  of  the  Madeira  grape. 
They  have  now  greatly  augmented  the  quantity 
of  vineyard  grounds,  which,  when  bearing,  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  most  inte« 
resting  agricultural  prospect,  perhaps,  ever  witnes- 
sed in  the  United  States.  The  principal  propri- 
etors of  the  vineyards  are  the  Jilcssrs.  Dufours,  Bet- 
tens,  Morerod,  and  Siebenthal.  Mr.  J.  J.  Dufour 
arrived  from  Switzerland  in  September  last,  with 
a  large  number  of  emigrants.  The  Swiss  speak 
the  French  language  in  its  purity,  and  are  a 
temperate,  industrious,  and  polished  people,  fond 
of  music  and  dancing,  and  warmly  attached  to 
the  United  States.  They  are  rapidly  extending 
their  vineyards.  They  also  cultivate  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  and  other  articles 
necessary  to  farmers,  but  in  quantities  barely 
sufficient  for  domestic  nse.  Some  of  their  women 
manufacture  straw  hats:  they  are  made  quite 
•different  from  the  common  straw  bonnets,  by 
tying-  the  straws  together,  instead  of  plaiting  and 
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sewing  the  plaits.  They  are  sold  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  neighbouring  settlements,  and  in  the 
Mississippi  and  Indiana  territories, 

Vevajj  half  a  niile  above  the  upper  vineyards, 
was  laid  out  in  1813,  but  was  a  forest  in  1814, 
till  the  first  of  February,  when  the  first  house  was 
built.  During  the  same  year,  forty-four  others, 
four  stores,  and  two  taverns,  were  erected,  and 
the  village  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  seat 
of  justice  for  Switzerland.  There  are  at  present 
eighty-four  dwelling  houses,  besides  thirty-four 
mechanics  shops  of  different  professions.  T'le 
court  house,  jail,  and  school  house  are  of  brick  ; 
a  brick  market  house  and  church  are  building. 
It  has  eight  stores,  three  taverns,  two  lawyers, 
two  physicians,  and  a  printing  office,  printing  a 
weekly  newspaper,  entitled  the  "  Indiana  Re- 
gister." There  is  a  library  of  300  volumes,  and 
a  literary  society,  in  which  are  several  persons  of 
genius,  science,  and  literature. 

This  delightful  village  is  situated  on  the  second 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  twenty-five  feet  above  high 
water  mark,  and  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Lexington,  and  Louisville,  or  forty-fiv« 
miles  from  each.  The  view  of  the  Ohio  is  ex- 
tensive, being  eight  miles.  The  country  in  the 
rear  is  broken,  but  fertile.  The  climate  is  mild, 
and  'the  sweet  potatoe  is  cultivated  with  success. 
Cotton  would  doubtless  do  well.     There  are  se- 
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veral  roads  which  diverge  from  the  settlement. 
Three  mails  arrive  weekly. 

Jefferson  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  Switzer- 
land county,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Ohio,  on 
the  west  by  the  county  of  Clark,  on  the  north  by 
Indian  lands.  It  contains  a  great  proportion  of 
excellent  land.  It  is  watered  by  several  small 
creeks  running  into  the  Ohio,  and  by  the  Mesca- 
titak,  a  branch  of  the  south  fork  of  White  River, 
which  heads  Vr'ithin  five  miles  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Ntvv  Lexington. — This  flourishing  town  is 
famous  for  having  produced  the  pretended  monied 
institution,  called  "  The  Lexington  Indiana  Ma- 
nufacturing' Company,"  which  has  exploded.  It 
is  situated  in  a  rich  settlement,  sixteen  miles  nearl}' 
west  of  Madison,  and  five  miles  east  of  the  Knobs^, 
and  contains  nearly  forty  houses,  some  of  them 
handsome,  brick  and  frame,  and  others  built  with 
hewn  logs,  in  the  true  western  style.  There  is  a 
post  office,  and  printing  establishment,  in  which 
is  printed  the  *'  Western  Eagle."  The  surface 
of  the  surrounding  country  for  several  miles,  in 
sufficiently  rolling  to  give  the  water  of  the  creeks 
and  runs  a  brisk  motion.  The  stones  towards 
the  Ohio  are  calcareous ;  to  the  west  and  north 
west  clayey  slate.  The  soil  is  very  productive. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  the  enterprising 
General  P»I'Farland  has,  with  astonishing  perse- 
verance, dug  to  the  depth  of  nearly  five  hundred 
Dd 
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feet,  in  quest  of  salt  water:  his  exertions  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  inasmuch  as  the 
water  exceeds  in  strength  any  salt  water  in  the 
western  countr}',  and  atfords  from  three  to  four 
bushels  of  salt  to  the  hundred  gallons  of  water. 

Madison.— -This  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the 
county,  and  is  situated  on  the  Upper  bank  of 
Ohio,  .thirty  miles  below  Vevay ;  contains  sixty 
or  seventy  houses,  mostly  small  and  new.  The 
banking  institution,  called  the  '*  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics'  Bank,"  is  established  here. 

Clark  is  bounded  east  by  Jeflerson  county, 
south  by  the  Ohio  river,  west  by  the  counties  of 
Harrison  and  Washington,  north  by  the  county 
of  Jackson  and  Indian  lands.  It  is  watered  by 
the  several  creeks  running  into  the  Ohio,  such  as 
Silver  Creek,  Cane  run,  &c.  and  several  brooks 
failing  into  the  Mescatitak  branch  of  the  south 
fork  of  White  River.  Its  surface  is  considerably 
broken  in  the  central  parts  of  the  county.  Hick- 
ory, and  oak  are  the  prevailing  timber.  It  is 
thought  that  this  county  contains  several  valuable 
minerals ;  some  have  been  discovered ;  copperas 
is  found  in  the  high  banks  of  Silver  Creek,  about 
two  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  medicinal  spring, 
near  Jeftersonville,  has  been  much  frequented ; 
its  waters  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur 
and  iron.     The  reed  cane  grows  on  the  flats. 

Charleston,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Clark  county, 
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is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  thriving 
settlement,  thirty -two  miles  south  west  from 
Madison;  two  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  and 
fourteen  from  the  Falls.  This  village,  like  many 
others  in  the, western  country,  has  sprung  up 
suddenly  by  the  magical  influence  of  American 
enterprize,  excited  into  action  by  a  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstances. 

Jefferson ville  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
nearly  opposite  Louisville,  and  a  little  above  the 
Falls."  It  contains  about  130  houses,  brick,  frame, 
and  hewn  logs.  The  bank  of  the  river  is  high, 
which  affords  a  fine  view  of  Louisville,  the  Falls, 
and  the  opposite  hills.  Just  below  the  town  is  a 
fine  eddy  for  boats.  A  post-office,  and  a  land- 
office,  for  the  sale  of  the  United  States'  lands^, 
are  established,  and  it  promises  to  become  a 
place  of  wealth,  elegance,  and  extensive  busi- 
ness. The  most  eligible  boat  channel  is  on  the 
Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio. 

Clarkville  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Falls  ; 
and,  although  commenced  as  early  as  1783,  does 
not  contain  above  forty  houses,  most  of  them 
old  and  decayed.  It  has  a  safe  capacious  harbour 
for  boats. 

New  Albany,  a  short  distance  below  Clarkville, 
has  been  puffed  through  the  Union  ;  but  has  not 
yet  realized  the  anticipations  of  the  proprietors. 

Harrison  is  bounded  east  by  Clark  county, 
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south  by  the  Ohio,  west  by  the  new  county  of 
Perry,  and  north  by  Washington.  Its  principal 
stream  is  Blue  River,  which  is  navigable  for 
boats  about  forty  miles. 

General  Harrison  owns  a  large  tract  of  land 
upon  this  river,  and  has  erected  a  grist  and  saw 
mill,  about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  a 
durable  spring  brook,  running  into  it.  On  both 
banks  of  this  river  are  large  quantities  of  oak 
and  locust  timber.  General  Harrison  had  it  in 
contemplation,  shortly  before  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war,  to  establish  a  ship-yard  at  its 
mouth,  where  there  is  a  convenient  situation  for 
building  and  launching  vessels. 

Cory  don,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Harrison 
county,  is  situated  twenty-five  miles  nearly  west 
from  Jeffersonville,  and  ten  miles  from  the  Ohio 
river.  It  was  commenced  in  1809,  and  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  State.  The  selection 
of  this  place  by  the  legislature,  as  the  seat  of 
government  for  eight  years,  has  excited  great 
dissatisfaction  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  It  has 
rapidly  increased  since  the  meeting  of  the  State 
convention,  iu  July,  1816.  The  Indiana  Ga- 
zette is  printed  in  this  village. 

Washington  county  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Clark  county,  on  the  south  by  the  county  of 
Harrison,  on  the  Vf"^st  by  the  county  of  Orange, 
ai5d  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Jackson,     It 
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h  watered  by  the  south  fork  of  White  River  •  is 
moderately  hilly,  and  was  established  in  1811. 

Salem  is  the  only  village  deserving  notice ; 
and  is  situated  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Corydon, 
and  twenty-five  nearly  west  from  Jeifersonviiie, 
on  the  Vincennes  road, 

Jackson    lies    west    of   Clark    and   Jefferson 
counties,  north  of  Washington,  east  of  Orange,j^". 
and  south  of  the  Indian  country.     It  is  watered 
by  White  River  and  its  tributary  creeks,  and  was 
set  off  in  1815. 

Brownstown  is  the  seat  of  justice ;  and  is  situ- 
ated twenty-five  miles  east  of  north  from  Salem. 

Orange  county  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of 
Washington  and  Jackson  on  the  east;  hy  Har- 
rison and  Perry  on  the  south ;  by  the  county  of 
Knox  on  the  west;  and  by  Indian  lands  on  the 
north.  It  has  a  rich  soil,  and  is  watered  by  White 
River  and  Petoka.  A  gentleman,,  who  surveyed 
several  townships  in  the  county,  declares  it  to  be 
equal  in  point  of  fertility  of  soil,  and  excellence 
of  water,  to  any  county  in  the  State ;  he  says 
the  surface  is  agreeably  undulating'.  The  timber 
on  the  hills  consists  of  black  walnut,  oak,  hickory, 
ash,  sugar  maple  ;  on  the  low  grounds,  basswood, 
pawpaw,  honey  locust,  buckeye,  and  spice- wood, 
besides  grape  vines,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs. 
We  occasionally  met  with  rattle-snakes  and  cop- 
per-heads  on  the  uplands,  but  never  in  the  bot- 
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toms.  The  most  common  game  are  deer  and 
bear.  There  is  a  coal-mine  a  little  below  the  forks 
of  White  River ;  besides  we  met  with  frequent 
signs  of  mineral  ;  and  the  needle  often  refused 
to  settle.  The  bottoms  of  White  River  are  nearly 
as  wide  as  those  of  the  Wabash,  and  contain  evi- 
dence of  having  been  formerly  inhabited  by  In- 
dians, as  the  remains  of  their  cabins  and  corn  hills 
are  yet  visible.  The  nev*^  village  of  Paoli  is  the 
county  seat.  It  is  forty  miles  nearly  east  of  Vin- 
cennes  ;  and  thirty  north  west  from  Salem. 

Knox.  This  county  is  bounded  by  Orange  on 
the  east,  the  county  of  Gibson  on  the  south ;  by 
the  Wabash  River  on  the  vvest,  and  by  Indian 
lands  on  the  north.  This  is  the  oldest  and  most 
populous  county  in  the  State.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Deche,  White  River,  Wabash,  Little  Riverj 
St.  Marie,  Busseron,  Racoon,  and  Ambush 
Creeks.  It  has  upwards  of  200,000  acres  of  the 
best  prairie  and  bottom  land,  and  is  rapidly  en- 
creasing  in  inhabitants  and  improvements. 

Vincennes,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Knox  county, 
stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash,  100 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  in  a  direct 
line,  but  nearly  200  by  the  courses  of  the  river, 
and  120  west  of  the  falls  of  Ohio.  It  contains 
about  100  houses  most  of  which  are  small  and 
scattering ;  some  have  a  neat  and  handsome  as- 
pect^ while  others  are  built  in  an  uncouth  manner, 
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having  a  frame  skeleton  filled  up  with  mud  and 
stick  walls.  The  best  buildings  are  a  brick  tavern, 
jail,  and  academy.  The  latter,  which  is  an 
honour  to  the  State,  stands  in  the  public  square, 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Scott, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  gentleman  of  letters  ; 
yet  hitherto  his  pupils  have  not  been  numerous. 
He  t€;aches  the  ancient  languages,  mathematics, 
&c.  The  meeting-house,  a  plain  building, 
stands  on  the  prairie,  one  mile  from  the  town. 
The  plan  of  the  town  is  handsomely  designed  ;  the 
streets  are  wide  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Almost  every  house  has  a  garden  in  its 
rear^  with  high,  substantial  picket  fences  to  pre- 
vent the  theft  of  the  Indians.  General  Harrison 
is  one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  soiL 
The  common  field  near  the  town  contains  nearly 
5,000  acres  of  excellent  prairie  soil,  which  has 
been  cultivated  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
yet  retains  its  pristine  fertility.  The  United 
States  have  a  land  office  for  the  disposal  of  the 
public  lands ;  and  formerly  kept  a  small  garrison 
in  a  little  stockade,  near  the  banks  of  the  river^ 
for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants.  The  gover- 
nor of  the  territory  resided,  and  the  territorial 
legislature  formerly  convened  here. 

The  place  has  possessed  many  political  advan- 
tages. The  bank  of  Vincennes  enjoys  a  good 
character,  and  its  paper  has  already  attained  an 
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extensive  circulation.  It  has  recently  become  a 
State  bank.  There  is  also  a  printing-office,  which 
issues  a  paper,  called  the  "  Western  Sun,"  edited 
by  Mr.  E.  Stout.  This  village  was  settled  nearly 
100  years  ago  by  the  French  who  mostly  came 
from  Lower  Canada.  Buried  in  the  centre  of  an 
immense  wilderness,  unprotected,  and  without  in- 
tercourse with  the  civilized  world,  these  colonists 
gradually  approximated  to  the  savage  state. 
Many  of  the  males  intermarried  with  the  Indians, 
whose  amity  was  by  these  ties  secured  and 
strengthened,  and  their  numbers  amounted  to 
300  persons. 

During  the  revolutionary  war^  their  remote 
situation  exempted  them  from  all  its  evils,  till  in 
1782,  they  were  visited  by  a  detachment  from 
Kentucky,  who  plundered  and  insulted  them,  and 
killed  or  drove  off  the  cattle,  which  formed  their 
chief  wealth. 

The  country  around  Vincennes  in  every  direc- 
tion, being  well  adapted  to  settlements  and  cul- 
tivation, what  is  there  to  prevent  this  place  from 
equalling,  in  a  very  few  years,  in  numbers, 
\vealth,  and  refinement,  the  fine  towns  of  Lex- 
ington, Louisville,  and  Cincinnati  ?  Building- 
lots  in  Vincennes,  sell  at  from  fifty  to  lObO  dol- 
lars per  lot.  There  are  two  roads  leading  to  the 
Ohio;  one  to  fort  Harrison,  one  to  Princeton, 
and  one  to  Kaskaskia. 
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A  new  village  has  been  laid  out  at  Terre  Haute, 
three  miles  below  Fort  Harrison.  The  situation, 
foi*  beauty  of  prospect^  is  exceeded  by  none  in 
the  State. 

Gibson.  This  county  is  bounded  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Warwick  and  Orange  on  the  east,  the 
county  of  Posey  on  the  south,  the  Wabash  River 
on  the  vvest,  and  the  county  of  Knox  on  the  north. 
It  is  watered  by  several  creeks  and  runs,  falling 
into  the  Petoka  and  Wabash.  About  one  half 
of  this  county  has  a  fertile  and  favourable  soil ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  half  would  be 
pronounced  good  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

Princeton  is  the  county  seat ;  it  lies  thirty-five 
miles  nearly  south  of  Vincennes,  It  has  a  post- 
office,  and  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  considering 
the  newness  of  the  surrounding  settlements. 

Harmony.  Tliis  village  is  situated  on  the 
Wabash,  half  a  day's  ride  below  Princeton,  and 
is  settled  by  the  Harmonists  from  Butler's  county, 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  George  Rapp  ;  and  hold  their  property 
in  community.  They  have  a  very  extensive  es- 
tablishment for  the  manufacturing  of  wool. 
Their  i\Ierino  cloth  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in 
America.  Tiiey  also  cultivate  the  vine ;  and  are 
distinguished  for  their  temperance,  industry,  and 
skill  in  many  of  the  mechanical  professions. 
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Posey  is  situated  south  of  Gibson,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  county  of  Warwick,  on  the  south 
and  west  by  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers.  It 
contains  rich  and  extensive  prairies ;  but  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash  are  in  many  places  subject 
to  inundation,  both  from  its  own  floods  and  those 
of  the  Ohio,  which  sets  up  the  Wabash  several 
miles. 

Warwick.  This  county  is  situated  east  of  the 
county  of  Posey,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
county  of  Perry,  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  river, 
on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Posey,  and  on  the 
nortli  by  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Knox.  It 
is  a  level  rich  county,  watered  by  several  large 
creeks  running-  into  the  Ohio,  such  as  Beaver, 
Pigeon,  &c.  It  is  nevertheless  but  indifferently 
watered,  owing  to  the  early  drying  up  of  the 
streams.  The  prairies  are  numerous,  but  mostly 
inferior  in  point  of  soil,  to  those  bordering  the 
Wabash.  The  prevailing  timber  being  oak,  the 
range  for  hogs  is  excellent. 

PERRy  is  bounded  east  by  Harrison,  north  by 
Orange  and  Washington,  west  by  Warwick,  and 
south  by  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  watered  by  the 
little  river  Anderson,  and  by  creeks  and  runs 
falling  into  the  Ohio.  It  was  established  in 
1815. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

The  Illinois  Terriloiy  in  1817= 

The  boundaries  of  the  Illinois  territory  are  as 
defined  by  law :  the  Ohio  washes  its  southern 
border,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi^  a  distance  of 
160  miles  ;  the  Mississippi  constitutes  the  western 
boundary  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  the 
Rocky  Hills,  in  north  latitude  41°.  50'.  a  distance,, 
measuring-  the  meanderings  of  that  river,  of  more 
than  600  miles ;  a  line  due  east  from  the  Rocky 
Hills,  (not  yet  run)  divides  it  from  the  north 
western  territory  ;  the  Wabash  separates  it  from 
Indiana,  from  its  mouth  to  within  sixteen  miles 
of  fort  Harrison,  where  the  division  line  leaves 
the  river,  running  north  until  it  intersects  the 
northern  boundary  line,  in  north  latitude  41".  50'. 
The  length  of  the  territory,  in  a  direct  line  from 
north  to  south,  is  347  miles.  Its  mean  breadth 
206.  Its  southern  extremity  is  in  36«  57'.  north 
latitude.  It  contains  52,000  square  miles,  or 
33,280,000  acres. 

The  form  of  this  extensive  country  is  that  of 
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an  imperfect  triangle,  its  base  being  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  territory,  or  the  parallel  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  and  the 
Mississippi  its  hypotenuse. 

The  present  population,  exclusive  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Indians,  is  estimated  at 
20,000  inhabitants.  It  increases,  it  is  supposed, 
in  the  ratio  of  thirty  per  cent  annually,  which 
is  accelerating.  Slavery  is  not  admitted.  The 
inhabitants  principally  reside  on  the  Wabash, 
below  VincenneS;,  on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and 
Kaskaskia. 

Pace  of  the  Country.  There  are  six  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  land  in  Illinois.  1.  A  bottom,  bear- 
ing honey  locust,  pecan,  black  walnut,  beach, 
sugar  maple,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  &c.  This  land 
is  of  the  first  quality,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
ripe  alluvion,  and  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantities  on  all  the  rivers.  It  is  called  the  first 
bottom.  It  is  almost  invariably  covered  with  a 
pretty  heavy  growth  of  the  foregoing  trees, 
grape-vines,  &c.  and  in  autumn  the  air  of  these 
bottoms  is  agreeably  impregnated  with  an  aro- 
matic smell,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  fruit  and 
leaves  of  the  black  walnut.  This  land  is  in- 
exhaustible in  fecundity,  as  is  proved  by  its 
present  fertility,  where  it  has  been  annually  cul- 
tivated, without  manure,  for  more  than  a  century. 
It  varies  in  width,  from  fifty  rods  io  two  miles 
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and  upwards.  2.  The  newly  formed,  or  unripe 
alluvion;  this  kind  of  land  is  always  found  at 
the  mouths  and  confluences  of  rivers;  it  pro- 
duces sycamore,  cotton  wood,  water  maple^, 
water  ash,  elm,  willow  oak,  willow,  &c.  and  is 
covered  in  autumn  with  a  luxuriant  sTowth  of 
weeds.  These  bottoms  are  subject  to  inunda- 
tions, the  banks  being;  several  feet  below  high- 
water  mark.  There  are  many  thousand  acres  of 
this  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi.  Woe  be  to 
the  settler  who  locates  himself  on  this  deleterious 
soil.  3.  Dry  prairie,  bordering-  all  the  rivers^ 
lies  immediately  in  rear  of  the  bottoms;  from  30 
to  100  feet  higher,  and  from  one  to  ten  miles 
wide,  a  dry  rich  soil,  and  most  happily  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  as  it  bears  drought 
and  rain  with  equal  success.  These  prairies  are 
destitute  of  trees,  unless  where  they  are  crossed 
by  streams  and  occasional  islands  of  woodland. 
The  prairies  of  the  Illinois  river  are  the  most 
extensive  of  any  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  have 
alone  been  estimated  at  1,200,000  acres.  This 
soil  is  in  some  places  black,  in  others  of  the 
colour  of  iron  rust,  interspersed  with  a  light 
white  sand.  In  jj^gint  of  productiveness,  it  is 
not  inferior  to  the  first-rate  river  bottoms,  and  in 
some  respects  superior.  4.  Wet  prairie,  which 
are    found   remote    from    streams,    or  at   their 
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sources,  the  soil  generally  cold  and  barren, 
abounding  with  swamps,  ponds,  and  covered  with 
a  tali  coarse  grass.  5.  Timbered  land,  mode- 
rately hilly,  well  watered,  and  of  a  rich  soil.  6. 
Hills,  of  a  sterile  soil  and  destitute  of  timber,  or 
covered  with  stinted  oaks  and  pines. 

Between  the  mouths  of  the  Wabash  and  the 
Ohio,  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  in  many  places 
presents  the  appearance  of  bold  projecting  rocks. 
The  banks  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  lihnios,  in  some 
places  present  a  sublime  and  picturesque  scenery. 
Several  of  their  tributary  streams  have  excavated 
for  themselves  deep  and  frightful  gulfs,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  first  named  river,  the  banks 
of  which  near  the  junction  of  the  Big  Hill 
Creek,  present  a  perpendicular  front  of  140  feet 
high,  of  solid  lime-stone. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  territory  is 
a  hilly  broken  country,  in  which  most  of  the 
rivers  emptying  into  the  Wabash,  from  the  north, 
have  their  heads.  A  great  part  of  this  territory 
is  open  prairie,  some  of  which  are  of  such  vast 
extent,  that  the  sun  apparently  rises  and  sets 
within  their  widely  extended  borders. 

Villages,  Roads,  and  Settlements.  There 
are  several  old  French  villages  on  both  banks  of 
the  Illinois,  which  are  antique  in  appearance, 
and  inhabited  by  a  people  inured  to  the  habits  of 
savage  life. 
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Cahokia  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  about 
one  mile  east  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  opposite 
to  St.  Louis,  it  contains  about  160  houses, 
mostly  French,  who  were  its  founders.  ''  This 
towRj  although  apparently  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, is  still  a  damp  and  disagreeable  situation, 
owing*  to  its  being  too  level  to  permit  the  rains 
to  run  off.  easily."  It  formerly  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  fur  trade.  At  present  the 
inhabitants  confine  their  attention  chiefly  to 
agriculture,  but  not  with  much  spirit,  There  is 
a  post-office,  and  a  chapel  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic worship.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  St.  Clair 
county. 

St  Phillippe,  in  the  American  bottom,  forty- 
five  miles  below  Cahokia,  a  pleasant  old  French 
village. 

Prairie  du  Rochers,  twenty  miles  below  St. 
Phillippe,  contains  from  sixty  to  seventy  French 
families ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  there  is  a 
Catholic  chapel.  The  country  below  and  above 
is  a  continued  prairie  of  the  richest  soil. 

Kaskaskia,  situated  on  the  right  shore  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  eleven  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  six  from  the  Mississippi,  hi  a  direct 
line.  It  is  at  present  the  seat  of  the  territorial 
government,  and  chief  town  of  Randolph  county, 
contains  160  houses,  scattered  over  an  extensive 
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plain,  some  of  them  are  of  stone.  Almost  every 
house  has  a  spacious  picketed  garden  in  its  rear. 
The  houses  have  a  clumsy  appearance  ;  it  is  150 
miles  south-west  of  Vincennes,  and  900  from  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  inhabitants  are  more 
than  half  French ;  they  raise  large  stocks  of 
horned  cattle,  horses^  swine,  poultry,  &c.  There 
is  a  post-office,  a  land  office  for  the  sale  of 
public  landsj  and  a  printing  office^  from  which  is 
issued  a  weekly  newspaper,  entitled  the  "Illinois 
Herald."  This  place  was  settled  upwards  of  100 
years  ago  by  the  French  of  Lower  Canada. 
The  surrounding  lands  are  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation. 

The  villages  on  the  Ohio,  below  the  Wabash, 
are  Shawannaetown,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Saline,  containing  thirty  or  forty  log  buildings ; 
the  inhabitants  live  by  the  profits  of  the  salt 
trade.  The  growth  of  the  town  has  been  greatly 
retarded,  in  consequence  of  the  United  States 
having  reserved  to  themselves  the  property  of 
the  scite  of  this  place,  the  salt  licks,  as  well  as 
the  intermediate  tract  between  this  and  Saline 
River,  nine  miles  distant.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
resort  for  boats,  and  in  time  will,  no  doubt, 
become  a  place  of  consequence,  as  the  lands 
in  its  vicinity,  are  of  good  quality.  Here,  for- 
merly, stood  an  Indian  village  of  the  Shawannai 
nation. 
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Wilkinsonville,  about  half  way  between  Fort 
Blassac  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  stands  upon 
a  beautifu!  savannah  of  100  acres,  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  above  the  river.  It  is  a  place  of  little  or  no 
trade  at  present^  and  has  sensibly  declined  since 
it  lost  theg'overnnienlal  patronage  of  a  garrison. 
It  has  a  fine  eddy  for  boats. 

There  are  several  other  small  villages^,  such  as 
Belle  Fontaine,    L'Aigle,  EdwardsvillCj  &c.     A 
new  village  is  about  to  be  laid  out  at  the  month 
of  Cash.     There  are  two  roads  leading  tbroogh 
the  Ohio    to    Kaskaskia.     The  first  leaves   the 
Ohio  at  Robins'  ferry,  seventeen  miles  below  the 
Saline,  distance  to  Kaskaskia,  135  miles.     The 
other  leaves  the  river  at  Liisks'   Ferr}^^  fifteen 
miles   above   the   mouth    of    Cumberland ;   this 
is  the  shortest  route  by  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 
A  post  route  passes  from  Vincennes  to  Kaskas- 
kia, about  150  miles  long;  travellers  are  obliged 
to  camp  out  two  or  three  nights.    Government 
have   leased  out  a  number  of  lots  upon  these 
roads,  and  receive  in  rent  repairs  of  a  given  dis- 
tance  of  road.     There  is  a  tolerable  road  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  Au  Vase  and  Wood  River, 
passing  t!i  rough  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du  RocherS;, 
St.  Phiilippe,  and  Cahokia.     Most  of  the  settle- 
ments are   connected    by  practicable  roads,   at 
least   for  packers   and  travellers  on   horseback. 
Tlie  bulk  of  the  population  is  settled  upon  the 
E  e 
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Mississippi,  Kaskaskia,  and  its  branches.  There 
are  a  few  detached  settlements  on  the  Wabash, 
and  some  of  the  streams  entering-  the  west 
bank,  and  detached  ones  on  the  Ohio.  Those 
on  the  Illinois  are  small,  insulated,  and  some 
times  fifty  miles  apart.  The  American  and 
Turky  Hill  settlements,  between  the  Illinois  and 
Wood  Rivers,  are  flourishing  ;  the  inhabitants 
.are  mostly  from  Kentucky,  and  the  southern 
States. 

Animals,  birds,  fish,  serpents.  The  bufifaloe, 
which  formerly  roamed  at  will,  and  in  vast  num- 
"bers,  through  the  immense  prairies  of  Illinois, 
have  lately  disappeared,  preferring  the  more  dis- 
tant plains  of  the  Missouri. 

Deer,  elk,  bear,  wolves,  foxes,  opossums,  and 
racoons,  remain  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
inhabitants  have  a  fine  breed  of  horses  of 
the  Spanish  stock.  Their  cattle  have  a  lively 
and  sleek  appearance.     Hogs  are  easily  raised. 

Wild  turkies  abound  in  the  hilly  districts, 
quails  are  plenty,  but  pheasants  scarce.  Geese 
and  ducks  frequent  the  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
particularly  the  head  branches  of  the  Illinois, 
and  small  lakes  towards  Lake  Michigan,  whither- 
they  are  attracted  in  prodigious  numbers,  in 
quest  of  the  wild  rice,  which  furnishes  an  abun- 
dant and  favourite  aliment.  Buzzards,  pigeons, 
blackbirds,    paroquets,    and    several  species   of 
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hawks^  abound  in  the  same  numbers,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  western  country. 

Most  kinds  of  fish  which  are  found  in  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  great  northern  lakes,  frequent 
the  rivers  of  this  territory.  Sturgeon  are  found 
in  Peoria,  or  Illinois  Lake, 

The  only  venomous  serpents,  are  the  com- 
mon and  prairie  rattle-snakes,  and  copper  heads. 

Agricultural  products.  Corn  is  at  present  the 
staple,  no  country  produces  finer.  The  traveller 
often  meets  with  corn-fields,  containing  from  100 
to  1000  acres,  these  are  cultivated  in  common 
by  the  people  of  a  whole  village  or  settlement. 
By  this  method  the  inhabitants  obviate  the  ex- 
pence  of  division  fences,  where  it  would  be 
necessary  to  haul  timber  several  miles  to  the 
centre  of  a  vast  prairie.  Cotton  is  raised  for 
domestic  use.  There  is  no  doubt  but  ultimately 
considerable  quantities  will  be  produced  for  ex- 
portation. Tobacco  grows  to  great  perfection. 
Wheat  does  well,  when  properly  managed,  ex- 
cept on  the  bottoms  where  the  soil  is  too  rich. 
Flax,  hemp,  oats,  rish,  and  sweet  potatoes,  do  as 
well  as  in  Kentucky.  Notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  wild  grapes  to  be  found  in  the 
forests,  it  is  very  doubtful,  I  think,  whether  the 
French  inhabitants  ever  made  eighty  hogsheads 
of  good  wine,  in  any  single  year.  The  success- 
E  e  3 
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ful  experiment  at  Veva}-,  in  Indiana,  warrants 
the  belief,  that  vineyards,  at  no  remote  period, 
will  embellish  the  hills  of  the  southern  half  of 
this  territory. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
The  Missouri  Territorij  in  1817. 

Missouri  is  situated  between  29°.  49'.  N.  iat. 
and  12^  50'.  3&'.  W.  long-itude  ;  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Upper  Canada^  south  by  Louisiana  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  by  the  ^ov\\\  West 
and  IlHnois  territories,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  west  by  Spanish  possessions  and 
Indian  territories.  Its  computed  length  fiom 
north  to  south  is  1,494  miles,  breadth  8S6  miles, 
its  area  about  985,250  square  miles,  or  630,560,000 
acres. 

Soil,  Surface.  There  are  extensive  alluvial 
tracts  on  all  the  rivers.  This  land,  where  it  is 
not  subject  to  inundation,  is  of  the  first  quality, 
and  apparently  experiences  little  or  no  deterio- 
ration from  producing  a  long-  series  of  crops. 
Between  the  bayous  of  the  St.  Francis  and  the 
Louisiana  boundary  line,  the  Mississippi,  St, 
Francis,  and  Arkansas,  annually  overflow  con- 
siderable tracts,  which  in  many  places  produces 
irreclaimable  swamps.  The  country  may  be 
said  to  be  fertile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri,  westwardly,    as  far  as  the  Kansas,   and 
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northwardly,  up  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  the 
Great  Sac  River.  Beyond  these  limits  the  soil 
gradually  deteriorates,  until  you  reach  the  mo- 
rasses of  the  north,  and  the  sterile  prairies  and 
barren  hills  of  the  west. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  surveyor  for  the  United 
States,  says,  the  Boone's  Lick  country,  no  doubt, 
is  the  richest  considerable  body  of  good  land  in 
the  territory.  I  think  it  very  similar  to  the  good 
land  of  Kentucky,  and  as  it  has  no  bed  of  rock 
as  is  in  Kentucky,  it  is  perhaps  superior.  '^  Be- 
tween Boone's  Lick  and  the  Fort,  the  land  south 
of  the  river  is  one  extended  prairie,  except,  per- 
haps, a  hundred  sections  or  so  of  tolerable  good 
wood  land,  extending  more  or  less,  say,  twenty 
miles  down  the  river  from  the  fort.  One  or  two 
creeks  pass  through  this  timber  from  the  prairie^ 
sufficient  for  small  machinery,  or  grist  mills. 
The  prairie  lies  well,  and  in  general  is  scarcely 
inferior  in  soil  to  the  river  bottom.  The  fort  is 
in  latitude  39".  5'.  north,  and  stands  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  with  a  rocky  base,  and  within  100 
yards  of  the  river.  It  commands  a  full  view  of 
five  miles  east  down  the  river,  and  two  miles  north 
up. 

"  The  square  of  two  leagues,  reserved  for  the 
fort,  was  so  laid  off,  as  to  have  the  fort  near  the 
north-east  corner  ;  about  half  this  square  is  tim- 
bered land  of  good  quality. 
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"  Proceeding-  on  the  boundary  line,  at  seventy- 
six  miles  from  the  fort,  we  crossed  Osage  River, 
some  three  or  four  miles  below  the  Osage  village. 
Thus  far  the  land  is  prairie  altogether,  except 
some  little  spots  and  strips  on  the  creeks,  not  any 
where  sufficient  for  a  settlement.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  land  so  far  is  of  good  quality,  and 
lies  well.  There  is  a  very  extensive  bottom  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Osage  River,  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  on  the  south  side  of  secondary  bot- 
tom'. There  rises  on  this  plain  some  high  moun- 
tains, or  insulated  hills,  near  the  Indian  village, 
and  two  miles  west  of  the  line ;  I  ascended  them^. 
and  am  persuaded^  that  turning  round,  I  could 
survey  500  square  miles,  nearly  all  of  the  first 
quality  ;  timber  and  springs  only  are  wanting  to 
make  this  the  finest  part  of  the  world  I  have  yet 
seen.  About  130  miles  took  us  to  the  timbered 
land;  we  observed  the  land  to  be  poorer  as 
we  approached  it*  Here  we  observed  the  first 
running  streams,  except  the  Osage  River ;  they 
ran  west,  and  were  waters  of  the  grand  river  of 
the  Arkansas. 

"  Having  entered  the  timbered  land  we  saw  but 
little  more  prairie.  At  200  miles  we  crossed  the 
head  water  of  the  Buffaloe  Fork  of  White  River, 
it  was  inconsiderable,  and  hardly  ran. 

"  Two  hundred  fifty-four  and  a  half  miles  took 
us  to  the  Arkansas  river,  at  a  point  some  twenty 
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miles  below  a  stream  on  the  other  side,  caJled 
the  Pottoe,  and  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Frog-  Bayou.  It  is  bcknv  tite  settlement  which 
is  above  the  Cherokee  village.  The  woodland 
we  passed  througli  was  oak-timbered,  poor, 
stony,  and  perhaps  should  be  called  mountainous. 
There  is  but  little  exception  to  this  remark. 
This  high  land  separates  the  head  waters  of 
White  River  from  those  of  Grand  River.  As  to 
>-*f-game,  we  found  plenty  for  use,  though  not  so 
much  as  1  expected  ;  I  saw  no  buffaloe  until  near 
the  waters  of  White  River.  Having  completed 
the  boundary  line^  which  is  about  140  miles  due 
west,  from  the  meridian  run  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas,  we  started  down  the  river  at  some 
little  distance  oif.  The  land  is  poor,  stony,  and 
broken,  oak  and  pine  timber,  down  to  the  Che- 
rokee village,  say,  sixty  miles  east  of  the  line. 
About  twenty  miles  further  east  to  the  moutii  of 
the  Quadrant,  the  land  is  less  broken  and  stony, 
though  still  rather  poor.  The  river  bottom  is 
generally  rich,  I  believe,  though  not  very  exten- 
sive where  I  was,  and  somewhat  subject  to  inun- 
dation. From  the  Quadrant  we  came  the  usual 
way  to  St.  Louis.  On  our  return  found  the  land 
generally  poor,  broken,  and  stony,  yet  there  is 
very  good  bottom  land  on  the  tributary  streams 
of  White  River  and  the  St.  Francis  ;  and  many 
spots    might    be    selected    fit    for    cultivation. 
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though  not  enough  (o  give  a  chaiMcter  to   the 
country. 

"  Near  the  little  village  of  St.  Michael  is  some 
very  good  land,  and  some  little  i'urtlier  on  tlse 
way_,  towTu'ds  the  mines,  is  a  SLnaii  settlement  of 
very  fine  lund." 

Lieutenant  Pike  states,  that  "  the  conntry 
round  the  Osage  village  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful the  eye  ever  beheld.  The  tinee  branches  €.f 
the  river,  viz.  the  large  East  Fork,  the  middle^ 
one  (up  which  he  ascended,)  and  the  northern 
one,  all  winding  round  and  pass  the  villages, 
«:iving:  the  advantages  of  wood  and  water ;  and. 

&  O  O  7  3 

at  the  same  time,  the  extensive  prairies  crowned 
with  luxuriant  grass  and  flowers,  gently  diversi- 
fied by  the  rising  swells  and  sloping  lawns,  pre- 
sented to  the  warm  imagination  the  future  seats 
of  husbandry ;  the  numerous  herds  of  domestic 
animals,  which  a,re  no  doubt  destined  with  joy  to 
crown  these  happy  plains.  From  the  Osage 
towns  to  the  source  of  the  Osaire  river,  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  conntry, 
except  that,  on  the  south  and  east,  the  view  of 
the  prairies  becomes  unbounded,  and  only  limited 
by  the  imbecility  of  our  sight.  The  watei\s  of 
the  White  River  and  the  O^age,  are  divided 
merely  by  a  small  ridge  in  the  prairie,  and  the 
dry  branches  appear  to  interlock  at  their  head. 
From  thence  to  the  main  bmnch  of  the  said  river. 
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the  country  appeared  hig-h  and  gravelly,  ridges  of 
prairie  land.  On  the  main  White  River  is  large 
timber,  and  fine  ground  for  cultivation." 

Lieutenant  Pike  found  valuable  bottom  land 
on  White  River;  but  from  the  Verdigris  to  the 
Arkansas  he  passed  over  gravelly  hills  and  prairie 
country ;  in  some  places  well  watered,  but  defi- 
cient in  timber,  except  for  a  limited  number  of 
inhabitants  for  a  few  years.  He  frequently  met 
with  salines,  spas,  springs,  and  iron  ore.  All 
the  country  between  the  Porks  of  Kanzas  river,  a 
distance  of  160  miles,  may  be  called  prairie,  not- 
withstanding the  edges  of  wood  land,  which  or- 
nament the  banks  of  those  streams ;  but  are  no 
more  than  a  line  traced  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
when  compared  to  the  immense  tract  of  meadow 
country.  As  he  approached  the  Arkansas,  the 
country  appeared  low  and  swampy  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  From  thence,  about 
half  way  to  the  nrountains,  is  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  low  prairie  hills,  badly  watered  and  nearly 
destitute  of  timber. 

Boone's  Settlement.  ''  Boone's  Lick,  now 
Howard  County,  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Osage  River,  and  runs  up  the  said  river  to  the 
Osage  boundary  line  ;  thence  north  with  that  line 
to  the  Missouri ;  thence  up  theMissouri,  to  a  point 
opposite  the  Kanzas  river ;  thence  northward  140 
miles;    thence  eastward  to  the  main  dividing 
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ridge  of  high  ground  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers,  thence  along  the  said  ridge  to 
the  head  of  the  main  Fork  of  Cedar  River;  thence 
down  this  river  to  the  Missouri,  and  down  the 
Missouri  to  Osage  river,  or  place  of  beginning- 
containing  about  30,000  square  niiles;  one  half 
of  which  is  first  rate  land,  and  but  little  that  is 
not  fit  for  cultivation  ;  three-fifths  are  prairie, 

''  The  first  settlement  of  this  county  was  made 
in  1805,  at  Boone's  Lick,  Mackay's  Saline,  by 
Major  Nathan  Boone,  son  of  the  celebrated  Co- 
lonel Daniel  Boone,  for  the  purpose  of  making- 
salt  ;  and  has  since  been  occupied  for  saltworks. 
Farmers  did  not  settle  until  the  fall  of  1811, 
when  about  twenty  settled  Boone's  Lick  Bottom. 
This  settlement  increased  slowly,  on  account  of 
the  Indians,  during  the  late  war  *.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1815,  the  population  amounted  to  526  free 
white  males,  and  it  was  formed  into  a  separate 
county  of  the  above  boundary  and  nane  It  now, 
August  24,  1817,  contains  about  1.050  free 
white  males.  A  site  is  fixed  upon  for  a  town,  by 
the  county  commissioners,  on  the  bark  of  the 
Missouri,  in  a  very  eligible  situation.  The  lots 
will  shortly  be  put  in  market. 

"  The  face  of  the  country  is  neither  mountainous 

*  The  Indian  population  is  considerable  in  the  Missouri 
territory.  Mr.  Brown  enumerates  forty-two  tribes,  contain- 
ing 103,025  Indians. 
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nor  hilly,  yet  a  great  part  is  uneven,  or  rolling 
ground.  There  is  great  uniformity  throughout 
the  county,  and  but  little  diversity  of-  soil,  stone^ 
or  timber. 

''  The  river  Missouri  runs  through  the  county. 
Tlie  other  navigable  streams  are  the  Great  Osage, 
Mine  River,  and  Kanzas,  from  the  south ;  the 
Charlatan,  Grand  River,  and  Little  Platte,  from 
the  north  ;  besides  numerous  small  streams. 

"  Salt  springs  are  found  in  abundance,  in  some 
parts  of  this  county.  The  main  branch  of  the 
Mine  River  is  generally  impregnated  with  salt  as 
strongly  as  sea  water,  from  the  month  of  June  to 
November. 

*'  Minerals  of  various  kinds  are  found  here.  Iroq 
in  abundance,  lead,  tin,  copper,  zinc,  silver  rare, 
sulphur,  alum,  copperas,  saltpetre,  &c.  To  the 
botanist  this  country  will  afford  a  rich  harvest,  it 
abounds  in  medicinal  plants,  from  among  which 
the  Aborigines  select  those  capable  of  curing  the 
most  inveterate  syphilis.  The  natives  also  cure 
the  bite  of  the  rattle  snake,  and  rheumatism  of 
long  standing.  They  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds.  The  Great 
Osage  Indians,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  VVas- 
sashsha,  are  the  most  skilled  in  medicine.  Agri- 
culture is  but  little  attended  to,  though  the  coun- 
try is  extremely  fertile.  One  acre  of  land  will 
produce  100  bushels  of  prime  com,  50  ditto  of 
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wheat,  sixty  pounds  to  the  bush  el  ;  and  1,000 
pounds  of  Garoliiia  cotton,  in  the  seed*.  Hemp, 
flay,  and  every  article  of  agriculture,  except  to- 
bacco, in  greater  abundance  than  any  county 
near  the  same  latitude  in  the  United  States.  To- 
bacco does  not  succeed  well,  nor  can  any  fanner 
tell  the  reason. 

"  A  public  road  is  now  opening-  from  Poiosi,  the 
lead  mines  in  Washington  county,  to  this  settle- 
ment, and  is  already  cut  to  the  Osage  river, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  intercourse  with 
the  States.  The  air  in  this  climate  is  test  ITSSte 
to  sudden  changes  than  the  country  more  east- 
ward. We  seldom  have  chilling  cold,  unless  the 
north-west  winds  break  across  the  vast  extent  of 
prairies  which  lies  between  us  and  the  northern 
reg:ions;  that  wind,  however,  seldom  continues 
longer  than  eight  hours.  The  spring  season 
opens  with  heavy  rains,  which  continue,  with 
short  intervals,  until  the  first  of  May,  and  from 
that  time  to  August  there  is  but  little  rain; 
weather  hoi,  with  frequent  thunder  and  light- 
ning. Diseases  are  but  little  known  in  this  agree- 
able climate ;  those  most  frequent  are  remittent 
fevers.     The  greatest  scourge  is  the  influenza. 

"  The  places  elected  for  a  town  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  body  of  rich  land  in  this  ter- 

*  I  think  the  author  is  rather  too  high  in  his  statements 
of  the  produce  per  acre. 
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ritory,  and  is  situated  in  about  38°  43'  north 
latitude.  It  is  150  miles  west  of  St.  Louis, 
15S  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  by  land,  and 
ISO  by  water;  from  St.  Charles  130,  from  Cote 
Sans  Dessire  60,  from  the  Grand  River  24,  from 
the  Great  Osage  Town  100,  the  same  distance 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Mississippi,  and  130 
from  the^town  of  Potosi,  Washington  county. 

'"  The 'principal  articles  of  trade  are  salt,  live 
stock,  beef,  pork,  beaver,  tallow,  bees- wax,  honey, 
peltries,  salt-petre,  and  grain.  The  inhabitants 
are  composed  of  different  religious  persuasions. 
The  state  of  education  is  very  deplorable;  yet 
the  mass  of  our  citizens  are  not  so  ignorant  as 
the  same  class  of  men  in  the  States.  We  are  in 
the  first  stage  of  our  political  existence,  and  ex- 
pect to  emerge  from  our  darkness  and  obscurity 
very  rapidly  *." 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  a 
continued  line  of  settlements,  except  at  short  in- 
tervals, of  low  bottoms,  or  barren  hills,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio  ;  there  are  also  considerable  settlements  at 
New  Madrid,  and  below  the  St.  Francis,  extend- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  There  are 
likewise  a  few  insulated  settlements  up  the  St 
Francis,  Arkansas,  White  River,  and  Washita. 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  John  G.  Heath,  Esq.  published 
in  the  National  Register. 
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Banks  op  the  Missouri.  The  banks  of  this 
immense  river  are  lined  with  mineral  and  vege- 
table riches.  Fifteen  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Mississipi,  on  the  southern  bank,  is  a 
coal  hill,  called  by  the  French,  la  Charboniere. 
This  hill  is  one  solid  mass  of  stone  coal,  and  is 
supposed  will  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fuel.  The  northern  shore,  as  far  up  as  the  Gasco- 
nade, is -generally  a  low  rich  bottom,  from  one  to 
two  miles  wide,  covered  with  ash,  sycamore, 
pecan,  black  walnut,  honey-locust,  &c.  On  the 
south,  hills,  rivulets  and  a  small  number  of  small 
creeks,  with  a  rich  soil,  fine  timber,  g-rape  vines, 
and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  cane. 

From  the  Gasconade  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Osage,  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  hilly,  but 
well  timbered  :  thus  far  the  soil  is  well  suited  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  grain  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The 
timber  is  of  various  sorts,  but  the  cotton  wood 
predominates  on  the  made  bottoms.  ''  To  give," 
says  Mr.  Soulard,  '"  a  precise  idea  of  the  incalcu- 
lable riches  scattered  along  the  sides  of  the  Mis- 
souri, would  require  unlimited  knowledge.  The 
low  bottoms  are  covered  with  large  trees,  especi- 
ally the  poplar  and  cotton  trees,  large  enough 
for  first-rate  canoes :  the  sugar  maple,  the  red 
and  black  walnut,  so  useful  to  joiners ;  the  red 
and  white  elm,  the  three-thorned  acacia,  of  which 
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impenetrable  hedges  can  be  made  ;  the  osier,  the 
red  and  black  mulberry,  the  lime  tree,  the  horse 
cliesnut,  all  of  which  are  very  plentiful;  red  and 
white  oak,  fit  for  vessels,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
timber  :  pine,  and  on  the  rocky  mountains  cedar 
are  common  productions.  I  find  it  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  trees,  v/hich  are  yet  unknown 
in  other  countries,  and  with  whose  uses  and  qua- 
lities we  are  yet  unacquainted.  The  smaller 
plants  are  still  more  numerous.  The  Indians 
know  the  virtues  of  many  of  them ;  some  are 
used  to  heal  wounds,  others  to  poison  arrows, 
some  ag-ain  for  dying'  colours,  and  they  employ 
certain  vegetable  simples  for  curing  radically  and 
promptly  the  venereal  disease.  They  conceal 
from  us,  with  great  care,  a  plant  which  renders 
them  for  some  instants  insensible  to  the  ihost  ve- 
hement fire.  I  have  seen  them  take  hold  of  red 
hot  irons  and  burning  coals^  without  suffering 
any  inconvenience, 

"  The  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mis- 
souri are  excellent,  and  when  cultivated  are  capable 
of  yielding  all  the  productions  of  the  temperate 
climates,  and  even  some  of  the  hot  ones  ;  such  as 
wheat,  maize,  and  every  kmd  of  grain  ;  common 
and  sweet  potatoes  ;  hemp,  which  seems  to  be  an 
indigenous  vegetable  ;  even  cotton  succeeds  hefe> 
though  not  so  well  as  fLrther  south  ;  and  the 
raising  of  it  answers  a  good  purpose  for  the  fa- 
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tnilies  already  settled  on  the  river ;  for,  from  a 
field  of  about  two  acres,  they  obtain  a  crop  suf- 
ficient to  clothe  a  family.  The  natural  prairies 
are  a  great  resource  for  them.  They  afford  ex- 
cellent pasture,  and  require  but  little  labour  to 
clear  them.  After  one  year's  exertion,  a  man  may 
have  his  fields  duly  prepared  for  crops.  Brick  and 
potters  earths  are  very  common,  and  the  Chinese 
kaolin  is  reported,  by  judges,  to  be  here;  that 
substance  to  Avhich  porcelain  owes  its  peculiar 
fineness.  And  there  exists,  on  the  borders  of  this 
grand  river,  salt  springs  enough  to  furnish  salt 
for  the  country  when  it  shall  become  inhabited, 
and  a  great  deal  to  spare. 

"  Salt-petre  is  found  very  abundantly  in  num- 
berless caverns  near  the  Missouri.  The  rocks 
are  generally  calcareous  ;  though  there  is  one 
peculiar  to  this  river.  It  is  of  blood-red  colour, 
compact,  yielding  to  a  tool,  hardening  in  the  air, 
and  receiving  the  neatest  polish.  The  natives 
make  their  pipes  of  it.  The  strata  are  so  exten- 
sive, that  there  is  any  quantity  that  may  be 
wanted  for  other  purposes.  There  are  also  quar- 
ries of  marble ;  but  we  know  as  yet  little  more 
than  its  colour,  which  is  veined  red.  It  is  said 
there  is  a  body  of  gypsum;  and  this  would  be 
very  easy  to  explore." 

Captain  Lewis  relates,  that  he  for  several  dayg 
P  f 
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saw  burnt  hills,  furnishing  large  quantities  of 
lava  and  pumice  stones;  of  the  last  he  observed 
several  pieces  flo^ating  on  the  Missouri,  as  low  as 
Milk  River. 

Banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi  afford  suitable  situations  for  settle^ 
nients,  from  the  moutli  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony^  except  at  certain  bluff&, 
where  the  soil  is  too  barren  to  invite  settlers. 
The  alluvial  bottoms  are  generally  composed  of  a 
rich,  sandy  soil,  yielding  a  pretty  heavy  growth 
of  pecan,  poplar,  sugar  maple,  honey  locust, 
ash,  cotton-wood^  black  walnut,  and  cucumber. 
The  prairies,  in  many  places,  approach  close  to 
the  river;  they  are  sometimes  visible  through  the 
skirts  of  the  woods.  Above  the  Wabisipinekan, 
the  land  bordering  the  river  is  three-fourths 
prairie,  or  rather  "  bold  hills,  which,  instead  of 
running  parallel  with  the  river,  form  a  continual 
succession  of  high  perpendicular  cliffs  and  low 
vallies  ;  they  appear  to  head  on  the  river,  and  to 
traverse  the  country  in  an  angular  direction. 
These  hills  and  vallies  give  rise  to  sublime  and 
romantic  views :  but  this  irregular  scenery  is 
sometimes  interrupted  by  a  wide  extended  plain, 
whicfi  brings  to  mind  the  verdant  lawn  of  civi- 
lized life  ;  and  would  almost  induce  the  traveller > 
to  imagine  himself  in  the  centre  of  a  highly,  cul- 
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tivated  plantation.  The  timber  above  this  is 
chiefly  ash,  elm,,  cotton  wood,  birch,  and  sugar 
maple  *." 

Above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  the  pine  coun- 
try commences ;  this  timber  borders  all  the 
streams,  except  occasional  tracts  of  sugar  maple^ 
bass  wood,  beech,  &c. 

Towns,  Villages,  Forts,  &c.  Belle  Fontaine 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Missouri,  four  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  head 
quarters  of  the  ninth  military  department  are 
established  here.  There  is  a  palisade  work,  with 
quarters  large  enough  for  the  reception  of  about 
300  men.  The  barracks,  officers  quarters,  maga- 
zine, &c.  are  built  of  losrs.  The  garrison  is  situated 
on  the  river  Bluffs,  at  the  distance  of  about  450 
yards  from  the  water.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
French. 

Florrissant,  a  flourishing  French  village,  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  about 
twelve  miles  above  Belle  Fontaine. 

St.  Charles  is  a  handsome  village,  settled  by 
the  French,  but  at  present  containing  many 
American  families.  It  contains  about  1,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  twenty-one  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  and  eighteen  from  St.  Louis,  by- 
land,  over  an  excellent  road,  and  through  a  rich 
countr}^    principally  prairie   land.      The  main 

*  Pike's  Journal. 
Ff3 
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street  of  St.  Charles  is  on  the  first  bank^  the  se- 
cond on  the  top  of  the  hill.  On  this  street  is 
situated  a  round  wooden  tower,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards^  as  a  fort  or  g'uard-house. 

The  villaii^es  and  settlements  of  Femme  Osage, 
CherettC;,  Bonhomme,  Gasconade,  and  Cote  Sans 
Dessire,  embellish  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
above  St.  Charles. 

St.  Louis,  the  largest   town   of  the  territory, 
and  at  present  the  seat  of  government,  stands  on 
a  high  bank,    fifteen  miles  below  the  entrance 
of  the  Missouri,    and    in    north    lat.    38°.  39'. 
The  buildings  are  scattered  along  three  parallel 
streets,  extending  upwards  of  two  miles  along 
the  river,  and  each  rising  above  the  other,  which 
gives  the  town  a  neat  and  romantic  appearance. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  white- 
washed on  the  outside.     Almost  every  house  has 
an  extensive  garden  or  paddock,  around  which 
high  stone  walls  are  built.    Some  of  the  buildings 
are  very  large  and  costly,  and  surrounded  with 
galleries.     The  population  exceeds  3,000  souls. 
It  has   a   bank,   printing-office,  post-office,  and 
Roman   chapel.     It  already  enjoys  a  handsome 
trade,  and,  from  its  local  advantages,  promises 
to  become  a  rich  and  populous  city.     The  coun- 
try around  and  west  of  St.  Louis,  is  for  fifteen 
miles  one  extended  prairie,  of  a  very  luxuriant 
^oil,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.    There  is 
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a  ferry  from  this  town  to  the  IIHnois  side  of  the 
Mississippi;  from  hence  passes  the  main  road  to 
Kaskaskia. 

Carondelet  is  a  small  French  village,  six  miles 
west  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  direction  of  the  mines. 

Villepuche,  a  French  village^  of  sixty  or  se- 
venty houses,  is  situated  on  the  marg-in  of  the 
Mississippi,  nineteen  miles  between  St  Louis, 
and  just  below  the  mouth  of  Bigolua  Creek. 

Herculaneum  stands  near  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  settled  by  Americans,  and  has  a  manufactory 
of  shot ;  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Matiock,  has  a  fall 
for  the  shot,  of  200  feet  perpendicular.  The  lead 
mines  are  about  forty-five  miles  west  of  this 
place. 

St.  Genevieve  is  situated  on  the  second  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  about  one  mile  from  the  river, 
and  twenty-one  miles  below  Herculaneum,  in  lat. 
37  deg.  51  min.  north.  It  was  commenced  about 
the  year  1774,  and  is  at  present  the  principal 
depot  for  most  of  the  mines  on  the  waters  of  the 
Maremeg ;  and  the  store-house,  from  whence 
are  drawn  the  supplies  of  the  miners.  Its  site  is 
a  handsome  plain,  of  about  100  acres;  the  little 
river  Gouberie,  the  two  branches  of  which  form 
a  junction  between  the  town  and  the  river,  water 
it  on  its  upper  and  lower  margins.  In  front  of 
the  town  there  is  a  fine  bottom,  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gouberie,  eight  or  nine  miles 
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along  the  Mississippi,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  three  miles  wide.  The  common  field, 
enclosed  and  cultivated  by  the  citizens,  contains 
about  7,000  acres.  The  surrounding  country  is 
broken,  but  yields  good  crops.  The  town  con- 
tains about  350  houses,  an  academy,  and  eight 
or  ten  stores.  A  road  runs  from  this  town  to  the 
lead  mines,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants have  an  interest  in  or  are  employed  in  some 
way  in  the  lead  trade. 

New  Bourbon  is  situated  on  a  blutf,  two  miles 
lower  down  the  river,  and  contains  about  seventy 
buildings.  The  inhabitants  of  both  villages  are 
principally  French,  and  a  gay  hospitable  people. 
Cape  Girardeau  stands  on  an  eminence,  twenty 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  seventy- 
two  below  St.  Genevieve  ;  it  is^  settled  by  Ger- 
mans and  a  few  French.  The  country  to  the 
*vest  of  the  village  is  uneven,  but  of  a  good  soil, 
for  several  miles.  The  bottoms  are  deep,  and 
capable  of  producing  the  greatest  crops  of  corn, 
cotton  and  tobacco. 

New  Madrid  is  situated  on  a  rich  plain  near 
the  river  bank,  about  seventy  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  This  place  has  been  finely 
described,  and  appears  to  better  advantage  on 
paper,  than  wiien  under  afioup  d'(£il.  The  soil 
is  very  rich,  producing  cotton,  indigo,  and  corn  ; 
but  the  back  country,  for  several  miles,  is  reported 
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to  be  swampy  and  sickly.  There  is  a  creek  en- 
tering- the  Mississippi,  just  above  the  town,  which 
affords  a  good  harbour  for  boats,  and  a  pleasant 
lake  in  its  rear.  The  river  is  constantly  making 
encroachments  upon  the  banks  in  front  of  thi? 
place. 

In  concluding  this  description,  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary  to  observe,  that  in  this  wonderfully  ex- 
tensive interior  country,  besides  the  new-formed 
states  of  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  and  the 
territory  of  Alabama;  besides  these,  and  the 
countries  described  ;  south  of  Upper  Canada  and 
north  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  is  the  north 
■west  and  Michigan  territories,  a  large  extent, 
but  very  little  settled,  much  of  it  a  fine  well  wa- 
tered country,  having  a  healthy  climate,  though 
cold  in  v.'inter,  and  little  chance  of  negro  slavery 
being  admitted.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not 
admit  of  further  description. 
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Those  marked  with  a  Star  are  Slave  States  or  Territories. 


states  and  Territories. 


Main  Territory  } 
Massachusset^s  S 
New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island  .... 
Connecticut    .... 

New  York 

New  Jersey  .... 
Pennsylvania  . . . . 

*Delaware 

^Maryland 

*Virginia 

Ohio     

*Keiitucky  ...... 

Tennessee 

North  Carolina. . 

South  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

*Louisiana  ..... . 

Indiana    

District   of  Co- J 
lumbia... . . ..  S 

♦Mississippi,  in-  \ 

eluding  A  laba-  S 

ma  Territory    j 

Illinois  Territory 

Michigan  Terri-  } 

tory S 

N.  W.  Territory 
*Missouri  Ter-  } 
ritory     ] 

Total 


31,760 

8,500 

8,50C 

8,700 

1,500 

4,000 

46,000 

6,600 

42,500 

1,700 

10,800 

64,000 

39,000 

39,000 

40,000 

45,000 

28,70C 

58,000 

48,01'0 

34,000 


Population 
census 
1790. 


89,000 

50,001 

27,000 

147,000 

,580,000 


96,.540 
378,78"/ 
141,885 

85,53<j 

68,82.' 
237,946 
340,121 
184,139 
434,3751 

59,09J 
319,728 
747,610 

73,67 

35,691 

393,751 

249,073 

82,54.S 
a  lew 
ditto. 


100     ditto. 


ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto. 


228,705 
472,040 
214,460 
217,895 

76,931 
261,942 
959,049 
245,562 
810,091 

72,674 


2,459,350  3,950,000  7,239,903 


Portland  ^ 
Boston      S 
Concord  .  . 
^[oiitpellicr 
Providence 
Hartford  . . 
Albany     .. 
Trenton   . . 
Harrisburg 
Dover  . . . . 
380,546,  Annapolis 
974,622' Hicbmond 
230,760  Colmnbus 
406,511  Frankfurt 
261,727  Nashville 
555,500  Raleigh    .. 
415,1 15  Columbia 
252,433  Millidgeville 
76,556  Orleans    . . 
24,520  Croydon  . . 

24,023  Washingloi 


40,355 

12,282 
4,762 

20,845 


Mem. 
of 
Con. 


Wasliington 

Kaskaskia  . 
Detroit     . . . 

St.  Louis. . . 


184 


There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  population  since  1810,  parti- 
cularly in  the  new  states  ;  of  the  7,239,000  in  1810,  1,191,364  were 
slaves.  Each  state  sends  two  senators  to  the  general  government, 
who  with  the  representatives,  constitute  the  Congress,  or  Legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States.  The  President  remains  four,  the  Sena- 
tors six,  and  the  Representatives  two  years  in  office. 
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Salari/yf  some  of  the  principal  Officers  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

^  Dollars. 

President    , 25,000  per  ann. 

Vice-President  .- 5,000 

Secretary  of  State    5,000 

■ of  Treasury 5,000 

of  War 4,500 

— i of  Navy    ,  .  4,500 

Principal  Clerks    3,500 

Post  Master-General    3,000 

Director  of  the  Mint     2,000 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  . .  4,000 

Attorney-General 3,000 

District  Judges  from 1,000  to  2,000 


I      2,000 


Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office 

Ministers  Plenipotentiary  •  •  • 9,000 

Members  of  Congress,  whilst  on  duty  8  per  day. 


PHILADELPHIA  GENERAL  PRICE  CURRENT, 
For  January,  1818. 


ARTICLES. 


From 

lo 

Per. 

dols.  cts. 

dols.  cts. 

doz. 

2- 

2  12^ 

lb. 

-23 



-35 



—  14 

—  16 

ton. 

220  — 

bush 

bbl. 

IG- 

17  — 

— 

12  — 

14  — 

— 

. 



cwt. 

10  — 

ke-. 

—  45 

cwt. 

9  50 

6  50 
6  — 
6  — 

cwt. 



1000 

cwt. 

3  — 

3  50 



2  50 

lb. 

—  70 

—  75 

-- 

—  55 

—  60 

p.  ct. 

70 

112 



.    100 

130 



100 

110 



100 

120 

___ 

90 

120 

lb. 

—  16 

—  17 

..^ 

—  18 

—  19 

.»_ 

—  45 

—  47 

— 

—  60 

Reiuarks. 


sales 


:ione 
1  store 
j  price 
none 
do 
do 


Ale,  bottled 

Aliaonds,  soft  shelled  •  • 

Jordan  shelled  ..;>•.. 

Small 

Ashes,  Pot    

Pearl 

Beans 

Beef,  Philadelphia,  mess 

Do.     do,      prime*  ••• 

Boston  mess 

Do.     No.  1 

Do.     No.  2   

Bread,  Crackers 

Do.     in  kegs     

Pilot 

Navy 

Store  bread   •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Ship  bread     

Bricks,  Philadelphia*  •  •  • 
Brimstone,  roll 

Crude     

Bristles,  Russia 

2d  quality  ....#••••. 
British  Goods,  Inv,  pr..  • 

Wool,  gds.  ad.  on  str. 

Cotton,    do.     do.**»« 

Silk,        do.     do..... 

Crate  ware,      do.. .... 

Iron  Mong.      do. .  •  •  • 

Butter,  inspected 

Candles,  tallow,  dipt..  . 

Do.  mould 

Sperm,  do 

Wax,     do 

*  The  currency  of  Pennsjlvauia  is  7»,  to  the  dollar,  that  la,  three  dol» 
lars  make  11.  Is.  currency. 


cur.  on ' 
do 
do 
do 

plenty 


strU 


-19    V 
—  47    t 


sales 
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ARTICLES. 


dols.  cts  dole.  cts.        Remarks. 


Cheese,  Goshen,  &c.  •  • 

Connecticut   ■  • 

English 

Chocolate,  Boston,  super 

Do.  interior 

Phihideiphia 

Cider,   best    

Do.  do.  in  Lotties-  •  • 
Coal,  Liverpool     

Virginia 

Cocoa,  Caraccas   

I,s!and     

Cofi'ee,  W.  Ijidia,  fine  gr. 

Do.  'Id  quality    - .  - . . 

Do.  3d     do. ■ 

Boiubon    ' 

Java    

Brazil     ■ 

Old  white 

Mixed  quality,  inferior 
Copper,  Braziers  .... 

Sheathing 

Bolts 

l*>g 

Cordage,  foreign 

American . 

Corks,  Velvet 

Common  144  gro. . . . . 
Cotton,  Bourbon  and  ] 

other  foreign j 

Sea  Island 

Louisiana 

Ten.  and  Geo.  upl.  . , 
Cotton  yarn.  Mo.  10.  .  . , 

Currants,  Zaute 

Duck,  Russia  sail .... 

English,  No.  1 

Dutch 

American 

Kavens 

Bear 

K.ussia  sheet,  white. . 

Do.  half  bleached  . . . 


lb. 

bbl. 
doz. 
bush 

cwt. 

lb. 


13 
11 

—  22 

—  25 

—  16 
-  18 
2  i>0 
2  12 

—  29 

—  30 
30  — 
13  — 

—  25 

—  24 

—  22 


14 

12 

—  30 

—  30 
20 

—  30 
3  25 


lb. 


cwt. 


1000 
bale 


lb. 


lb. 
bolt 

yd. 

pc. 


—  30 
35 


20  — 

—  26 

—  25 
23 


—  24 
-241 

—  22 

—  40 

—  30 


No,  1  and  2 
ales 


ales 
do 


sales 
do 

none 

old 

da 


10 


46  — 


—  32 

—  3-0 

—  60 

—  10 
15  — 


35 


16  — 


none 
none 


—  12 
25  — 
40 
33  — 
22  — 
12  — 


17  — 


>duli 
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price 


Diaper  broad 

Do.  narrow    •  •  • 
Dutch  goods,   Inv 

per  guilder     

Feathers,  foreign 

American 

Flax,  clean    

Flax  seed,  clean    

Rough      

Do.^- • 

Figs,  1st.  quality 

2d  do.    

Fish,  dry  Cod    

Do.  scale   

Mackarel,  Boston,  1  to  3 

Nova  Scotia  •  • 

N.  S.  Herrings 

Smoked  do    

Shad 

Salmon 

Fire  wood,  Hickory  • .  •  • 

Oak    

Pine 

Gum  logs 

Flour,  wheat,  superfine  •  • 

Rye  flour    

Corn  meal •  •  • 

Do.  in  hogsheads  •  •  •  • 
Ffench  goods     

Inv.  price  per  franc  •  • 
Furs,  Beaver     .•••..•• 

Bear 

Fox  grey    

Do.  red 

Mink 

Musk-rat   

Otter 

Racoon 

German  goods 

Inv.  price  p.  M.  Bco. 

Do.  rixroll.- 

Do.  florin   •• 


From 
Per.    clols.  cts. 


pc. 


lb. 


hhd. 

bnsh 
lb. 


bbl. 


box 
bbl. 

cord 


bbl. 
800 


lb. 
skin 


4  50 


—  30 
50 

—  14 

14  75 
13  50 

1  80 

—  14 

—  7 

3  — 

2  50 
9  — 
9  — 

4  — 

—  75 
10  — 

15  — 
8  50 
6  — 
4  4 
G  — 
9 
5 
5 

23 


—  35 
55 
15 

15  60 


50 
374 

75 


—  19 

2  

1  — 

—  25 

—  75 

—  30 

—  1(> 
1  — 

—  30 

—  50 
1  25 


-  15 

-  8 
3  50 


—  90 

12  — 

16  — 

9  50 

6  50 

76  — 

6  50 

5  50 


24 


—  30 
4  — 
4  ~ 

—  37 

1  50 

—  CO 

—  25 
4  50 

_  60 

—  53 


none 
no  sales 
ale  price 


new 
dull 
No.  1  scarce 


Remarks 


dull 
ales 
sales 

sales 


in  demand 
brisk 


sales 

dull 

in  demand 

do 

plenty 


.dull 
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ARTICI-E- 


Olass 


8  hv  10 


Do. 


English       <     9  by  11  . . 

100  sq.  ft  I  10  by  14  .. 

')  Hamburg  ,  . 

/  Boston  • .  •  • 

Do.  Baltini  g!.  works, 

8  by  10 

10  by  12     .  < 

Glue  .*. 

Grain,  Wheat    

Rye 

Corn,  upper  county     . 
D.o.  lower  do.    .    ,  , .  , 

Barley , 

Oats    

Beans     

Peas 

Grinclstcnes  N.  S.  and 

Bristol   . . . . 

Gunpowder,  Eng.  fine- 

Do.  cannon    

American,  tine  ...  .o 

Do.  cannon    

Hams,  Virginia.     

Jersey  and  others  .  •  • 
Hemp,  Russia,  clean  ,  , 

Do.  outsiiot 

American 

Yarn,  Kentucky   • .  • 
Hides,  Buenos  Ayres. . 

West  Indies,  . ." 

Horse  hides 

Hogs 'lard   

Honey    

Hops,  1st  and  2d  sort  • 

Horns,  ox  •  • 

Horn  Tips 

Horse-hair,  curled    .  •  • 

India  goods    

Calcutta  pc.  goods    • 

Canton  silks 

Seersuckers    « • 


box 


Vvova  1  u 

'er.   doN.  cts.  Aoh.  cts.        Ileniurks 


lb. 

bush 


12  — 


12  — 
14  50 

—  IG^ 

—  80 
1  — 

—  85 

—  90 


ton. 

251b 


ton. 


35  — 
8  — 


each 

11). 
gall. 

lb. 

100 
1000 

lb. 

rape 
pc. 


6  50 

—  16 
17 

190 
150 
120 

—  8 
14 

—  10 
1  12 
-  20 

75  80 
-  25 

5  — 

6  50 


i3  — 
10  — 

15  — 

12  50 

—  17 

2  

1    — 

1  10 

—  90 

-  95 

-  40 

2  50 


40 


7  — 

—  20 
-—  22 

200 

leo 

150 

—  9 

—  15 
13 


90 


10 


7  by  9  to 
;io  bYr2 


sales 
do 


old 
ales 


scarce 
none 


sales 

(dull  and 
i  nominal 

iiosiiiual 

sales 

sales 


I  — 

11  50 
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ARTICLES. 


Bandannoes  

Indigo,  Bengalj  1st  qual, 

Do.  2d  and  3d  do.... 

Isle  of  France    

Spanish,  1st  quality  •  • 

Do.  2d  and  3d  do.   •  • 

New  Orleans 

Carolina    

Iron,  Russia  bar   

Swedish  do. 

American  do 

Do.  sheet 

Do.  hoop,  large 

Do.   do.  small 

Do.  rod 

Do.  bolt  English 

Do.  Hollow  ware  •  •  •  - 

Isinglass     •  • 

Ivory ■ 

Leather,  soal     ■ 

Upper    

Lead,  pig ■ 

Bar    ....< 

Sheet 

Red    

White,  dry    

Do.  ground  in  oil  .  • . 

Lelnons,  fresh 

Limes     

Lime 

Logwood,  Braziletto. .  • 

Nicaragua 

Campeche 

Bay    

Fustic    

Lignum  vitae 

Mahog.  St.  Domingo 

Do.  Bay    

Lumber 

Boards,  yl.  pine,  1|  •  •  • 
Do.  Heart  do.  inch. 
White  pine  pahnel  . , . . 


Frtmi  J  o 

Per.  dols.  cts.  dols.  cts. 


ton. 


Ik 


side 
cwt. 


bos. 

1000 

hhd. 

ton. 


foot 


1000 


4  — 

1  60 
1  40 

1  80 
1  25 
1  — 

—  75 

100  - 
95  -- 

100  - 

180  - 
120  -- 

!30  - 
120  - 

75  — 
100  - 

—  92 

—  24 
3  — 
6  50 
8  — 
8  — 
8  50 

10  — 
13  50 


5  50 
1  70 
1  50 


1  75 


105  -- 
100  -- 
110  - 
190  - 


145  - 
125  - 

85 


—  30 
3  50 

7  — 

8  50 


10  ~ 

12  — 
12  50 


Remarks 


ales 


nominal 

110  sales 
!o 
ales 

(dull 


sales 
plenty 


23 

_ 

— 

22 

— 

15 

50 



45 



40 

— 

sales 
ales 
ales 
ales 
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ARTICLES. 


White  pine,  common  •  ■ 
Scantling,  Oak •  • 

Heart     

Sap    - .  .  • 

Laths  oak 

Oar  rafters,  rough  . . . 

Pine  timber 

Spruce  timber   

Odk  timber  ...<...,  . 
Shingles,  ced.  3  feet. .  • . 
Shingles,  cypress,  22in.' 
Staves,  pipe,  W.  0..»" 

Hogshead,  do, 

Do.  R.  O. 

W.  O.  shooks     

Barrel  staves 

Heading  Oak 

Hoops  shaved    

Madder .  - 

Molasses,  West  India  .  • 

Sugnrhouse    

Mustard,   English 

American 

Do.  in  bottles    

Do.  seed    •  •  • - 

Nails  of  all  sizes,  cut  . . . 

Do.  wrought  in 

Spikes,  4  to  5|  in.  •  • 
Nankeen,  long  blue  • . « • 

Do.  yellow  Mamee    •  • 

Do.     do.  Company  . 

Short  yellow 

Naval  Stores,  Pitch  •  •  •  • 

Tar    

Rosin 

Turpentine     ........ 

Varnish,  bright 

Do.  black 

Spirit  of  Turpentine  . 
Oil,  Florence,  p.  30  fl, 

Bourdeaux,  12  hot.  . . 

Sweet  oil,  fine  »••«». 


From  to 

Per.    lols.  els    iols.  c(s,        E-emarks. 


1000 


1000 
120C 


each 
1200 


lb. 
?all. 

lb. 

doz 

bush 

lb. 


pc. 


bbl. 


jail. 


box 
■lall. 


—     3 

21  — 

4  — 
78  — 
48  — 
28  — 

25  — 

4  50 
80  — 

-- ~ 

30  — » 

m  — 

80  — 

33  — 

25 

60 
72 
40 
40 
25 

16 
7t 
95 
60 
50 
85 
50 

75 
25 
35 

36 

50 

50 

60 


45  — 
—  20 
10  — 


—  30 

—  65 

—  75 

—  50 

—  50 
1  50 


1  — 

1  75 

87 
3  — 

2  50 

3  — 
3  50 

-  36 

-  40 

7  50 

8  — 
1  75 


sales 
scarce 


sales 


nominal 


►sale* 


sales 
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ARTICLES. 


brum         To 
Per.    doJs.  els.  dols.  cts.      Remarks. 


Oil,  sweet,  inferior    ... 

Sperm,  summer  str.  •  • 

Do.         winter 

Linseed  

Lamp 

Liver  

Oranges     

Plaister  of  Paris 

Pork,  Eastern,  cargo  .    . 

Prime ' 

Mess  ......    

Do.  Jersey  &  Pa.  cargo 

Mess 

Prunes  

Porter,  London,  bottled 

Do.     Am . . 

Do.  in  bottles    ....•• 
Raisins,  Malaga    

Muscatel    

Bloom    

Smyrna 

Sultana 

Pvice,  new  crop  • 

Old 

Salt,  Liverpool,  fine  •  • 

Do.  ground  •  •  •  • 

American,  tine 

Do.  ground    

Turks  Island 

Lisbon 

Cadiz   

Seed  herds     

Clover,  red   

Segars,  Span.  1st  qual.-  • 

Do.  2d.  and  3d 

American 

Sewing  Silk,  English    •  ■ 

India  • 

Shot,  all  sizes 

Skins,  Deer,  iu  hair-..- 

Do.  shaved   

Goat.  Magad,   ..••♦« 


ill. 


bbl, 

M 

ron. 

bbl. 


lb. 
loz. 

bbl. 

doz. 
cask 
box 

lb. 

LlWt. 

bush 


22  — 
30  — 

2  90 


tOOG 


lb. 
catt. 
cwt. 

lb. 


1  40 

1  — 
I  — 

-  58 
16  — 
10  — 

7  — 


12 


4  25 
3  25 

-  8 

-  8 
6  50 


—  45 
—52 


1  50 


1  10 


60 


7  12^ 


—   15 


skin 


10  — 
16  — 

5  — 
2  — 

6  — 

8  50 

9  — 

—  25 

—  35 

—  45 


10  — 
4  35 
3  50 

—  10 

—  10 
7  — 


—  62 

—  60 


sales 


scarce 

ales 


sales 

scarce 

do 

sales 


2  25 

9  — 
9  50 


40 
—  50 
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ARTICLE- 


hruni    j        io 
Per.   dols.  els  clo!s.  ct>.      Remarxs, 


Skins,  g03t,  West  India 
Morocco    » -  •  • 

Soap,  Smyrna    

America'),  wliite  •  •  • 
Do.  brown 

Spanish  brown  English- 

Spelter 

Spirits,  Jamaica,  4th  p*- 
W.  India,  '2d  and  3d  pr. 
New  England,  1st  do. 
Brandy,  Cogniae.  4th 
Bourdeaux.  do-- 

Spanish  do*. 

Gin,  Hollands,  1st  p. 
Do.  Philadelphia,  do 
Do.  Country  do 

Whiskey,  rye,  do 
Do  apple  do 

Peach  Brandy,  viz. 
Accoraac,  4th.  pr.  •  •  •  • 
Pennsylvania  1st  do,-  • 

Spices,  Cassia   

Cloves    

Ginger,  Race    

Do.  ground 

Mace 

Nutmegs    

Pepper <■ 

Pimento,  Jamaica***- 
Do.  Spanish  .....*.. 

Starch,  Poland 

Philadelphia 

Steel,  German,  Ilalbacl 
English,  Crowley  •  •  •  • 

Do.  blistered 

Swedish 

Country 

Sugar,  N.  Orleans,  pri. 
Do.  2d  and  3d  quality 
Muscovado,  prime    •  - 
Do.  2d  and  3d  quality 


sum 
doz. 


cwt. 
lb. 
all. 


lb. 

cwt. 
lb. 


30 
10  7-^ 

—  17 

—  15 

—  9 
1  20 

—  30 
1   30 

1  — 

—  G8 

2  75 
2  52 

1   40 

—  75 
G5 

—  G4 
-  60 

1  — 
90  — 

—  40 

1  25 
10  — 

—  15 
4  50 

2  50 

—  22 

—  18 


-  35 
5  — 

—  18 

—  10 
4  — 

1   371 

1  10 

—  70 

2  87| 
2  50 

1  50 


—  70 

—  66 


—  8 

—  14 

ag't.  20  — 

cwt.  ?a  — 

lb.    -     81 


fon. 
^wt. 


130 

14  — 

12  — 

15  — 

13  — 


-  45 
1  30 


—  19 


sales 

■)  F^i:inufac. 
)  price 


sales 
ales 


sales  made 
do 


dull 

demand 

sales 
do 


none 
none 
sales 


25 


10 


140 


duU 


15-  ) 
13-  f 
15  50  f 
14  -  I J 


sale* 
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iRTTCLES. 


Sug?r  Havanna,  W.  prime 

Do.  2d  and  3d  qualit) 

Do.  brown,  prime 

Do.  2d  and  3d  quality 

Calcutta     

Do.  brown    ■ 

Loaf ■ 

Lump 

Sugar  candy , 

Tallow,  foreign , . 

Coun<^ry 

Teas,  Gunpowder 

Imperial     r 

Hyson . 

Young  Hyson    

Hyson  Skin   ........ 

Soucliong 

Bohea     

Tin,  in  plates,  1.  3  X   . . 

Block 

Tobacco,  Jamaica  River 

llappalnnnoc    

Maryland,  kt.  ft 

Do,  crop    

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Spanish  leaf 

St.  Domingo  leaf  .... 

Virginia  Twist 

Do.  Cavendish 

Spun  Tobacco 

Twine,  Seine. ,  . . 

English 

Calcutta 

Wax  Bees,  yellow 

Do.  white 

Wine,  Madeira,  L.  P.  . 

Do.  L.M 

Sherry    , 

TennerifiFe,  L.  P.  . . . 

Do.  cargo ....    


l-'rom  'I'o 

Per.   dols.  cts.  dols.  cts 


box 
lb. 


gall. 


19  50 
18  — 
14  — 
13  — 
12  75 
12  — 

—  26 

—  24 

—  30 

—  12 

—  14 
1  55 
1  50 
1  15 
1  10 

—  71 
70 

—  31 
14  — 

22 
10 


8 
8 
8 

—  25 
20 
17 

—  45 
22 


40 
26 
28 
4^ 
25 
50 
40 
40 
10 


20  — 
19  — 
14  50 


So  70 
12  50 


—  14 


1   17 

1   12^ 
■--  73' 

—  75 

-  35 
i5   — 


13 


23 
25 

—  80 
30 

—  50 

—  28 

-  55 

3  — 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 


lieniarks. 


■  sales 


ales 
ales 

plenty 


sales 


sales 


sales 
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ARllCLES. 


Wine,  Lisbon 

Malaga 

Muscat , 

Samos ... 

Claret    

Do.  13  bottles 

Port 

Sicily      

Vin  de  Graves,  12    . . 

ClianipHgiie,  do.    . . . . 

Burgundy,  do.  ...... 

Wool  Merino,  clean . . . . 

Do.'  in  fleece 

Do.  Iialf  breed 

Do.  quarter  do 

Comuion  clean 

Do.  Ik'ece 


Per,  dols.  cts.  dols.  els.         Remarks. 


gall. 


cask 

Ijox 
-all. 


box 


lb. 


85 


60 


1  55 

1    20 


OJ    — 

12  

1  75 
1  50 
6  — 

18  — 


none 
sales 
dull 

scarce 
nominal 


■  sales 


PHILADELPHIA  PRICES  CURRENT  OF  DRUGS,  &c. 


ARTICLES. 


Aloes , .    

Almonds,   bitter    .    . 

Alum . 

Annatio 

Anviiseed •  . 

Aniimony,  crude  . .  . 

Arrow  Root 

Arsenic,  white 

Do.  yellow     ...    . 

Aqua  Fortis 

Balsam  Gapivi   . 

Bark,  Peruvian  quid 

Caithagena,  red    . 

Do.  yellow  ...... 

Quercitron  ...... 

Borax,  relioed  . , . .  . 


Per 


lb. 


cwt 
lb. 


From 
dols.  cts. 


30 


7  — 

—  75 

—  16 

—  C 

—  15 
16 

—  18 

-  40 
~  50 

1  _ 

—  25 

—  65 

—  60 


lo 

dols.   ct- 


—  35 


7  50 
1  — 


7  — 
—  20 


45 


—  30 

—  ^0 

—  do 


G  e  2 
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ARTICLES. 


Camphor,  refined.. 

Do.  crude . . 

Cam  Wood,  ground 

Cantharides   

Chalk     

Cochineal 

Columba  Root  .... 

Copperas   

Cream  of  Tartar  . . 
Galls,  Aleppo  .... 
Gentian  Root  .... 
Ginseng     

Do.  clarified  ... 
Gums. 

Ammoniac     .... 

Arabic    

Assafostida     .... 

Copal,  India , . . .  , 

Do.  S.  A 

Guaiacuni  ...... 


Senegal 


Tragacanth    •  •  •  ■ 

Jalap     

Ipecacuana    ■ 

Juniper  Berries.... 
Li-quorice  Paste     • 

Do.  Root 

Manna,  in  flakes 

Do.  in  sorts    .  •  '  • 

Musk,  China 

Ochre,  yellow     -  •  • 

Do.  red 

Oil,  Castor     

Do.  in  bottles    •  • 
Oil  of  Vitriol     . . . . 

Pink  Root 

Quicksilver    

Rhubarb,  E.I..... 

Roco 

Saffron 

Sal  Ammoniac 
Salt-petre,  refined  •  • 


From  to 

Per    clols    cts.  dols.  cts. 


lb. 


CWt. 

lb. 


cwt. 

lb 


oz. 
cut, 

gall, 

bott. 

lb. 


1  -- 

-  55 

-  10 

1  75 

-  20 
6  25 

-  25 

2  — 

-  20 

-  25 

-  15 

-  35 

-  80 

-  50 

-  40 

-  75 

-  30 

-  35 

-  20 

-  18 


-  50 
2  50 

-  1 

-  22 

-  6 

-  65 

-  33 
6   — 

2  

3  — 

-  75 

-  10 

-  16 

-  71 


18 


—  60 

—  12 


7  — ■ 

-  30 
2  25 

-  40 
—  40 


1  — 

—  40 

—  40 


70 
4 


4  — 


1  — 


30 

16  I—  18 
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Saltpetre,  crude   . 
Sassafras  Root  •  • .  • 

Sassaparilla    

Senna  Leaves     . .  •  • 

Shellack     

Shumack,  Sicily     • . 

Do.  America  •  •  •  • 
Snake  Root,  Seneca 

Do.  Virginia  •  •  •  • 

Soap,  Castile 

Sulphur,  flower  of  •  • 

Do.  crude  •••••• 

Squills    

Tapioca 

Turmeric   •  •  • 

Verdegris   

Verdettcr   ' 

"Vitriol,  Roman  •  •  •  - 

Whiting 

Paris,  white   


Fr  To 

Per    (iols.  cts.  dols.  cts. 


ton 
lb. 


cwt 
lb. 


15  — 

—  40 

—  40 

—  25 

80  — 


10 
20  — 

—  45 

—  60 

—  30 


—  18 

7  — 

—  20 

—  10 

—  45 
1  50 

1  75 


PHILADELPHIA  PRICES  OF  STOCKS. 
January  3,  1317. 

United  States  Stock. 

Seven  per  cents.     109f  p.  ct.■^ 

Louisiana  six  per  cent. 100      Do.  #  £; 

Old  and  deferred  six  per  cent.  100      Do.  \  ^' 

Six  per  cent,  loan lOGf    Do.  1  §> 

Three  per  cent. 71|    Do.  ^  ' 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  increased  consi- 
derably during  the  late  war,  since  which  about  50  millions  of 
"dollars  have  been  paid  off,  reducing  the  whole  amount  of  the 
debt  to  within  100  million  dollars. 


40  cts.  p.  lb 

28  do. 
25  do. 
12  do 
4     do. 
15  per  ct. 
Do. 

6  cts.  per  lb. 
1  ct.  per  lb. 
ID.psrgal. 

Do. 

60  cts.  do. 

,50  do. 
50  do. 

40  do. 

70  do. 
25  do. 

Hy  .•^on  and  } 
Y,  Hyson  \ 
Fly  son  Skin  •  • 
Souch,  &  Con. 
Boliea 

Twine  &  Packth. 

Verdegris 

Wax 

Wax  candles,  for. 

Whiting&P.Wh 

Wine,  Madeira 
Burgundy,  } 
Champ.  &c,  S 
Sherry  &  St.  { 
Lucar  •  •  ^ 
Lisbon&Sicily 

Port 

Teneriffe       7 

and  Fayal J 

Imported  in  J 

bottles  .  •  J 

All  other  Wines 

7|  per  ct. 

20  cts. 

7i  per  ct. 

2  cts.  per  lb. 

3  do. 

15  per  ct. 
cts    per  gal. 
6  cts,  per  lb. 
25  do. 
15  per  ct. 
1  D.  per  lb. 
CO  cts.  p.  lb. 
Sets,  per  lb. 

15  per  ct. 
1  D.  p.  cwt. 

4  do. 

3  cl«.  per  lb. 
1     do. 

50  do. 

Roco     

Salt,  per  bush.  7 
of  56  lbs.  5 

Saltpetre  • 

Shot,  foreign  .  • 
Soap,  foreign  .  • 
Spanish  Brown  •  • 
Spirits,  38  to  70 
Spices,  Cassia  •  • 

Cloves 

Ginger 

Mace    

Nutmegs  .  •  •  • 

Pepper 

Pimento  .  •  •  • 
Starch,  foreign  •  • 

Sug-ar,  brown  .  • 

Tallow,  foreign 

Teas,Imper.&7 

Gunpow,   3 

15  c.  per  lb. 
45  c.  p,  cwt. 

IfD.p.cwt. 

2|     do. 

15  perct. 

Do.^ 

,30     do. 

1  ct.  per  lb. 

3  c.  per  lb. 

15  per  ct. 

H  do. 

30  do. 

25  do. 

1  ct.  per  lb. 

30  per  ct. 

25  cts.  gal, 

15  perct. 

Do. 

3  cts.  per  lb. 

Indigo,  foreign 

Iron,    in    bars  7 

and  bolts  J 

Do.  manuf.  7 

by  rolling  J 

Rod,   hoop,  I 

&  sheet  do.  ] 

Juniper  berries 
Leather,    foreign 
Lead,  in  pigs  • . 

Do.white&red 
Lemons  &  LiniC'^ 

Madder    

Mustartl  (flour) 

Vankeens 

Ochre,  dry  .... 
Oil,  sallad    .... 

Spermaceti   .  • 

:  ^ 

'.  ^ 

0        '£—                       d        a  *"* 

Duck,  Holland 
Ravens     .... 

Feathers,  foreign 

fish.  Cod,  dry 
Mackarel.... 
Salmon 

ForeignGoods,  7 
wool.  &cot.  \ 

SUk 

Earthenware 
Ironmongery 

Glass,  window,  7 
per  100  sq.ft.  S 
Gums  (nota!!).. 
Gunpowder,  for. 
Hemp,  foreign-  • 

"^    CI 

1  f>^^^ 

■  §  ■ 

m 

1  D,  p.  cwt, 
15  per  ct. 

3  cts.  per  lb. 
7|  per  ct. 
1.1- D.  p.  cwt. 
15  per  ct. 
Do, 

3  cts.  per  lb, 
15  per  ct. 
Do. 

5  cents, 

2  c.  per  lb. 
71  per  ct, 
5  cents, 

1  D.  p.  cwt, 

3  cts.  per  lb. 

4  cts,  do. 
15  per  ct. 
3  c,  per  lb. 
25  per  ct. 

2  D.  per  pc. 

Alum    

Aloes    

.Almonds 

Annatto    

Anchors 

Arsenic     

Bark,  Peruvian 

Bristles     

Camphor 

Cantharides 

Coal,  per  heap-  7 
ed  bushel..  \ 

Cocoa    

Cochineal     .... 

Copperas  ...... 

Cordage,  tarred 

Untarred ' 

Corks    

Cotton,  foreign 
Cotton  yarn.  • .  • 
Duck,  Eussia  .  • 

5; « 0, 
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LAND  OFFICES. 

The  following  are  the  principal  places  in  wliicb  tha 
United  States'  Land  Offices  are  situate  :  YVooster,  Steu- 
benville,  Marietta,  Zanesville,  Chillicothe  and  Cincinnati, 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  ;  Jefferson  and  Vincennes,  in  In- 
diana;  New  Oileans  and  Opeloiisas,  in  Louisiana;  Mil- 
ledgeville,  in  Georgia ;  Y/ashiugton,  St.  Stephens,  and 
Huntsville,  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  ;  Detroit,  in 
Michigan  ;  Shawnee  Town,  Kaskaskia,  and  Edv/ards- 
ville,  in  Illinois  ;  and  St,  Louis,  in  the  territory  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  to  about  70,000 
square  niiles^,  or  about  45,000,000  acres  in  the  Missouri ; 
eas't  of  the  Mississippi  they  amount  t»  70,000,000  acres, 
principally  in  Ohio,  Indit^na,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois  ^  ;  ail  of  these  lands  are  for  sale 
at  the  United  vSiates  Land  Offices,  fixed  price  two  dollars 
per  acre,  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  in  four  years  or  one 
dollar  sixty-four  cei;t?  cash.  You  cannot  buy  less  than 
a  quarter  section  of  160  acres,  at  the  land  offices.  The 
titles  are  fi  cm  the  seat  of  government,  equally  sale  and 
indisputable. 

emigrants'  certificates. 
Before  an  emigrant  can  pass  the  custom-house  at 
Liverpool,  or  else-^heie,  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  necssary 
for  him  to  be  furnished  with  a  certificate.  The  iollow- 
ing  is  the  form  in  which  it  must  be  drawn,  or  as  near  as 
circumstances  will  admit. 

We,  the  undersigned  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of 
the  parish  of  in  the  county  of  do  hereby  certify 

and  declare  unto  the  officers  of  his  Majesty  s  customs,  and 
all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  have  known  A.  B. 
of  the  parish  of  aforesaid,  for  several  years  last  past, 

and  that  the  trf^de  or  business  of  the  said  A.  B.  during  all 
the  time  we  have  known  him,  hath  been  that  of  a 
and  we  do  further  particularly  certify  and  declare  that  the 
said  A,.  B.  is  not,  nor  iiath  ever  been  a  manufacturer  or  arti- 
ficer in  wool,  iron,  jfe.],  brass,  or  any  other  metal,  nor  is 
he,  or  hath  he  ever  been  a  watch-maker,  or  clock-maker, 

*  Western  Gazetteer. 
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or  any  other  manufacturer  or  artificer  whatsoever;  and  we 
do  further  certify  that  the  said  A.  B.  is  about  years  of 

age,  stands  feet  and  inches,  or  thereabouts  in  height, 
hath  hair,  eyes,  complexion,    and  is  of  a 

appearance. 

As  witness  our  hands  this  day  of 

^Churchwardens. 
^Overseers. 

I,  C.  D.  Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  do  hereby  certify  and  declare 

that  the  several  persons,  whose  names  are  subscribed  at  the 
foot  of  the  above  written  certificate,  are  respectively  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish  of  afore- 

said, and  that  the  statement  contained  in  the  same  certi- 
ficate is  true,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
information,  and  belief. 

As  witness  my  hand  this  day  of 


Provisions,  ^c.  necessary  to  he  taken  hy  Steerage  Pas- 
sengers finding  themselves. 
They  must  be  bought  for  at  least  two  mouths  consump- 
tian.  Flour,  biscuit,  hams,  and  salt  meat,  butter,  suet, 
cheese,  plenty  of  potatoes,  cabbages  and  onions ;  coffee, 
tea,  sugar,  candles,  salt,  pepper,  &c.  tea  kettle  and  tin 
dish,  coffee  tins,  trencher,  knife  and  fork  each,  and  a 
lanthorn,  or  tin  candlestick,  that  will  hang  up.  Porter, 
beer,  liquors,  and  medicine,  (the  last  in  case  of  sickness, 
or  costiveness,  two  common  complaints  at  sea,)  may  be 
left  to  the  individuals  embarking.  If  any  women  are 
going  out,  in  addition  take  some  wine,  dried  fruits,  oat- 
meal, eggs,  &c.  If  the  passage  should  be  rough,  and 
they  of  delicate  constitutions,  these  apparent  trifles  will 
be  found  almost  essential.  Every  passenger  has  to  find 
his  own  bedding. 

THE    END. 


Frinted  by  R.  &  R.  Gilberr,  St.  JoH  i  s  Square,  London. 
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